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Article L— MRS. STOWE AND HER CRITICS. 

The announcement, that a story from Mrs. Stowe's pen 
would appear in the Atlantic Monthly, excited a two-fold 
interest among her admirers. Its title was truly suggestive, 
and an intimation that a distinguished divine of the olden time 
would be its hero, intensified the curiosity every one felt, to see 
how the authoress of Uncle Tom would treat so recherch6 a 
subject. The first number showed that the artist's hand had 
not yet lost its cunning, and, as chapter after chapter devel- 
oped the plot, interest deepened into admiration, until, upon 
its completion, we doubt not that those who had studied its 
teachings and cherished its seeds of thought, found them, des- 
pite the decision of hostile critics, springing up to beautify and 
enrich their souls with perennial harvests of golden fruit. 

Illustrated newspapers swarm out on us like the flies of 
Egypt, offering, among their chiefest attractions, thrilling tales 
of extraordinary lovers, in unheard of circumstances, whose true 
love courses over the rockiest channels, and who, after running 
an apparently interminable gauntlet of malicious opposition, 
passing through amazing escapes of hair-breadth impossibility, 
contrive, at last, by the almost miraculous assistance of dame 
Fortune, to out- wit the evil genii, who have so long balked them, 
and — get married. Avoiding this thronged and dusty path^ Mrs. 
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Stowe tells us a quiet story, in a quiet way, of a plain village 
parson and a few of his parishioners, showing us New England 
life, before its Sabbath stillness and beauty had been shattered 
and ruined by the rush and whirl of the Revolution. Molded 
by an inferior mind, these materials would have stiffened into 
a meager sketch. But the hand of genius has carved and 
grouped such characters, and enshrined in them such lofty idefitls 
of beauty and grandeur, that we stand reverently in absorbing 
contemplation. While reading, we seem boimd by the spell of 
a mighty magician, rapt from self and the present, and borne 
by a viewless irresistible power, to the quaint simple scenes 
of other days. There we live a most intense life, feeling as 
though every note of joy or sorrow was struck on the quivering 
chords of our own hearts. And when we have lived, as it 
were, the whole life of the book, and it becomes formed within 
us as one complete picture, we perceive a nobility in its con- 
ception, and an accuracy in the delineation of character, a nice 
taste in arranging lights and shades, and, in fine, an energy of 
.Sampsonic strength in the expression of thought and feeling, 
which stamp it with the signet of royalty. Most powerfully 
has this impressed us, exciting a deep feeling of self-distrust, 
and unfitness to offer any reflection worthy of its merits. If, 
however, our efforts shall inspire in any mind a truer appreci- 
.ation of, and a more hearty love for, this work, our object will 
have been gained. 

When the above-mentioned announcement was made, inevit- 
ably the first inquiry was, " Will it be equal to Uncle Tom's 
•Cabin ?" T his question can best be answered by comparing the 
two. As no writer of true genius will descend to servile imi- 
tation, such a comparison must be based on those unmistaka- 
ble characteristics, belonging to each author's mental constitu 
tion, which are more or less perceptible in all his works, forminj 
marks of resemblance, as clearly defined as facial features. Ap 
plying the principle to the present subject, the question is,- 
Are those elements of power, that sweep of intellect, th 
brilliancy of imagination, that delicacy of feeling, and tb 
vivid expression of each faintest gradation of coloring, wh 
so signalize the earlier story, equally manifest in the later ' 
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The works before us belong to distinct and opposite classes 
of fiction, and their conception, plan and detail, are not only 
dissimilar, but incompatible. Uncle Tom's Cabin is dramatic, 
fall of swift-shifting scenes, each fanning the rising flame of 
excitement. Now it moves in the grandeur of high-wrought 
Tragedy, and now with the facetiousness of laughter-loving 
Comedy. Now the most solemn chords of the heart are struck, 
and you seem to hear them wail like great cables stretched to 
the storm and anon, every inner emotion is hidden under the 
whirl and confusion of the outer and the worldly. In it, Mrs. 
Stowe has caught up the great harp of human nature, and, in- 
spired like the bards of ancient time, has swept with a bold and 
master hand, from the least to the largest string. In the Minis- 
ter's Wooing, this dramatic element is at its minimum. The cur- 
tain never falls to rise on some distant tropical scene. The soul is 
thrilled, but it is not by an angel-assisted flight of a trembling 
mother across an angry river. We are still ever reading about 
Mary and the Dr., and their little coterie. Instead of that luxu- 
riant extravagance which wealth engenders, the single-hearted 
purity of New England cottage life is portrayed. A resistless 
power moves us, but it is not the power of startling disclosure, 
and conflicting passions, but of character, developed in a coun- 
try, and at a period, when simplicity was the prevailing ele- 
ment of society,— character, standing out in bold relief, indi- 
vidual and self-reliant, as cultivated and matured under the 
cold, calm severity of puritanism. The former story is touched 
with tints deep and rich as the ever- varying gorgeous dyes of 
Autumn. The latter wears single shades, like spring in her 
fresh modest green. That bears one away in the whirlwind of 
emotion, and the fiery chariot of passion. This lifts the soul, 
on calm and steadily mounting wing, up to those heights where 
angels tread. That mirrors the world, seething and foaming 
with selfish ambition, and rioting. This draws the vail of a 
quiet Christian home, whose inmates "have respect unto the 
recompense of the reward." There, the common emotions and 
feelings of every day life are delineated. Here, those deeps of 
the soul, which none but the mightiest storms ever agitate, are 
fathomed. There we see the poor and lowly, the ignorant and 
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degraded, walking with God on earth in spotless white. Here 
is portrayed one of those master intellects, who with giant 
strides explored the unknown fields of thought, bringing thence 
new and vital truths, and who, sublimated by that same sanc- 
tifying piety, rose, at last, to " that celestial grade which blazes 
dazzling and crystalline, where the soul knows self no more ; 
having learned, through a long experience of devotion, how 
blest it is to lose herself in that eternal Love and Beauty, of 
which all earthly fairness and grandeur are but the dim type, 
the distant shadow." Yet amid these varying characteristics, 
the elemental features are the same. In the latter, as distinct- 
ly at least as in the former, are the characters made to live be- 
fore us, so that we know them more thoroughly than many an 
acquaintance of years. Aunt Chloe's kitchen is not more viv- 
idly pictured than Mrs. Scudder's. The etherial beauty of 
Eva is reproduced with a higher and stronger cast in Mary. 
That power which described the flight of Eliza, finds a new 
revelation in the anguish of Mrs. Marvyn. And in fine, both 
productions manifest the same flexibility of style, delicacy of 
finish, and universality of genius. Nay, more. The judgment 
has already been pronounced, — with which, it is believed, the 
growing conviction of the future will coincide, — that the later 
work surpasses its rival. There is in it an exaltation of con- 
ception, and a tremendous might, and forceful spring of 
thought, which find no parallel in the other. Uncle Tom's 
Cabin reminds one of those gorgeous frescoes in the European 
cathedrals, before which the gazer sits in rapturous admiration, 
and the recollection of which, as of beautiful dreams, entrances 
the soul forever. But there are characters in The Minister's 
Wooing comparable only to those lofty statues at Thebes, 
whose calm, changeless faces have smiled on the shifting sands 
of cycles of centuries. For in that, which, raising human na- 
ture to the pinnacle of attainment, renders it truly sublime, 
this stands regal among works of fiction. 

In noticing some details of this book, we remark first upon 
its title ; for the voice of criticism, from many a fair one's lip, 
has pronounced it a misnomer. " I don't see as the Dr. wooed 
at all. Mrs. Scudder and James did iVhat little was done," 
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and the like, are every-day remarks. To all, our answer is one. 
If to perform the obsequious gallant at parties and concerts, 
at rides and in the drawing-room, to whisper in a silly ear soft 
compliments and flatteries, and to act a hollow-hearted part, 
concealing reality under a gilded mask of deception, — ^if these 
are elements of true wooing, then Dr. Hopkins did not woo 
Mary. God had better business for him than that. And Mrs. 
Stowe, for sparing us a rehash of those sickening insipidities 
which form the staple of fashionable novels, deserves our 
thanks. Standing far in advance of previous writers, she has 
planted a new and noble standard. For when a giant soul, 
thrilled by the power of love, brings the heart's purest offering 
to the chosen one, and stands as at the door of a sacred shrine, 
a mute suppliant, until soul speaks to soul the unutterable 
language of welcome, in all that still, silent homage, those 
voiceless longings, is manifested the sublimest honor man can 
offer to woman. And this is the ideal of courtship. 

The plot of the story may be found in Dr. Patten's Remi- 
niscences, an extract from which we quote. " He paid his ad- 
dresses to a young woman interesting in her appearance and 
manners, and of a bright intellect, who was also rather a belle 
in the place. She favored his suit, and so far as appeared 
there was a mutual attachment, and the time of their marriage 
was not far distant. But a former lover, who had been absent 
some time, returned with the design of renewing his attentions, 
and by indirect or explicit manifestations of it, excited in her 
the expectation of an offer to be his wife. These intimations 
engaged her affections, and when he made known to her his 
disappointment and his desire, she frankly disclosed the truth 
to Mr. Hopkins, and assured him, ^ that however much she re-- 
spected and esteemed him, she could not fulfill her engagement 
to him from the heart.' This he said was a trial, a very great 
trial ; but as she had not designed to deceive him, in the en- 
couragement she had given him, he could part with her in 
friendship." 

The entire simplicity of this plot has occasioned severe ani- 
madversions on the part of British critics ; but with all defer- 
ence to their opinion, we must consider it a chief excellence. 

VOL. II. 1* 
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Symmetry is necessary to a high degree of merit in any work of 
art ; and a more complicated plot would be incongruous with 
the times and circumstances in which these events are repre- 
sented to have taken place. 

The waves of the Reformation had rolled mightily along the 
shores of time, even down to that period, and their scarcely 
abated force was felt, impelling men to earnest thought on re- 
ligious subjects. " Never was there a community where the 
roots of common life shot down so deeply, and were so intense- 
ly grappled around things sublime and eternal. The founders 
of it were a body of confessors and martyrs, who turned their 
backs on the whole glory of the visible, to found in the wilderness 
a republic of which the God of Heaven and Earth should be the 
sovereign power. For the first hundred years grew this com- 
munity, shut out by a fathomless ocean from the existing 
world, and divided by an antagonism, no less deep, from all the 
reigning ideas of Christendom." A religion thus formed in 
days of sharpest trial, when violence, death and eternity 
haunted men at every step, contained elements of sternness, 
which the solitude of American forests had deepened and 
strengthened. They felt that the steady, certain, relentless 
approach of the Future, increased day by day, present respon- 
sibility ; and like wise men, conscious of the impending pres- 
ence, " they contemplated everything * in reference to eternity.' " 
Man's final destiny, and the circumstances which determine it, 
were the themes of daily reflection. They pondered seriously 
on the great problems connected therewith. They sought " to 
work out their own salvation with fear and trembling ;" and 
by a severe prudence pruned off every stray vagary of fancy, 
every fleshly desire which seemed to endanger their Heavenly 
inheritance. Those were days of austere men, when the un- 
bending principles of Bible religion moulded social and politi 
cal customs and laws. The lines of the body politic were cr 
stem and sharp in unyielding granite. Living as they did, sf 
arated from each other, in sparsely settled towns, betwe 
which communication was slow and unfrequent, and possess] 
but a meagre stock of books, they were compelled to think 
mentally starve. Therefore, " every farmer, in interval 
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plough and hoe, and every woman and girl, at loom, spinning 
wheel, or wash-tub," wrought on the great theological ques- 
tions which agitated the country. " New England was one 
vast sea, surging from depths to heights with thought and dis- 
cussion on the most insoluble mysteries. And it is to be added, 
that no man or woman accepted any theory or speculation 
simply as theory or speculation ; all was profoundly real and 
vitaJ, — a foundation on which actual life was based with in- 
tensest earnestness." This earnest encounter with the most 
important realities which our souls can meet, necessarily gave 
a sombre coloring to New England character. People carried 
thoughtful faces as if burdened. Yet they were no wild en- 
thusiasts, neglecting duty for impulse. They worked while 
the day lasted, striving to keep as literal laws those two in- 
junctions of the apostle, — " Diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord," — and " Whether ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all for the glory of God." Hence, there 
was a sedateness and sobriety even in their social intercourse, 
which has so frequently, yet so unjustly, been charged to a 
morose and saturnine spirit. Pleasure was not eschewed. The 
young and old gathered at tea parties and sewing circles, and 
the frequent merry laugh went round. Doubtless, too, gossip 
was retailed, and some Miss Prissy startled the propriety of 
staid matrons with her ridiculous remarks ; for our ancestors 
had their share of human frailties. Still, these were at least 
not vicious. They were cheerful, but earnest. They often 
gave free flow to their out-gushing joyousness ; but never, 
in their most careless mirth, did they exhibit that giddy gig- 
gling and light-headed hilarity which characterize the degen- 
eracy of the present day. 

Among such a people and such influences, there could be 
small foundation for the scenic glitter and pomp of the drama. 
With them, the great play of life was a stem, solemn, straight- 
forward moving towards the future. As in the case of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvyn, though bound by the tenderest ties, and feeling 
the intensest love, their paths many times lay comparatively 
alone ; and like mail-clad warriors meeting fearful odds, in 
grim phalanx, looking straight before them they faced their 
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destinj. Every story, therefore, which would give a true 
of that New England life, must depend for its interest, not on 
the weaving of passion and circumstance into an intricate dra- 
matic plot, but on the development of character. Its one aim 
most be to throw aside the vail, and let ns see sonls as they 
grew and matured under this austere training. Just this Mrs. 
Stowe has done, and herein she has manifested her full-hearted 
sympathy with the spirit which dwelt in our Puritan ancestry. 
She has gone down to the foundations, and shown us how our 
fathers lived ; shown them as they really were, — grand, God- 
fearing men. 

Passing now to the contents of the book, all carping preju- 
dice must be laid aside, while we study with honest earnestness 
and enjoy with hearty abandon those objects of interest which 
continually present themselves. On every hand perfumed flow- 
ers of emotion invite us to linger. One after another, like 
sweet stars bursting above the horizon's verge on a summer's 
evening, thoughts of deathless luster rise upon us. We see 
Mary and the Dr. moving about each other, like the parts of those 
suns which the telescope reveals to us two-orbed, and, around 
them, the other characters circling in planetary revolution. 
Many of these seem biographical, and show a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature seldom equaled. Ever and anon we 
meet with reveries and miniature pictures, wWch startle by 
their intense distinctness and depth of thought. And as trav- 
ersing the story, we pause for reflection, there deepens in the 
soul the feeling, that not isolated passages merely, but its whole 
atmosphere, is transferred and tinged, yes, glorified with vital, 
spiritual piety ; just as on an autumn evening, that fleecy 
gauze of mist, which lies along the river's valley, is suffused 
with every gorgeous tint of purple and crimson, and gold, by 
the sun's rays piercing it through and through, as he rolls 
down the western slope of Heaven. To notice all that we have 
indicated, would be to write a commentary, not a review. Our 
object is to hint only at minor excellencies, and, dwelling on a 
fitw rriarked elements, develope our estimate of the story there- 
fwm, Three points of emphatic interest rear themselves, like 
mountain peaks in a long chain of such, higher, more clearly 
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defined and commanding than the rest, which will serve as land- 
marks to guide our further progress. These are the chapters 
entitled, " Evidences," " Views of D>ine Government," and 
" The Sacrifice "; respectfully giving us The Character of Mary 
Scudder, Theological Opinions, and The Character of Dr. Hop- 
kins. 

In an old-fashioned farmer's kitchen, with its broad, deep 
fire-place, scoured floor, long deal table, and all that plain, 
homely furniture which we used to see in our own grandfather's 
hospitable mansion, the reader is introduced to " the gentle 
Mary, standing in the doorway with the afternoon sun stream- 
ing in spots of flickering, golden light on her smooth, pale 
brown hair, — a petite flgure in a full stuff petticoat and short 
gown, she stands reaching up one hand, and cooing to some- 
thing among the apple-blossoms, — and now a Java dove comes 
whirring down and settles on her flnger, — and we, that have 
seen pictures, think, — ^as we look on her girlish face with its 
statuesque beauty, on the tremulous half-infantine expression 
of her lovely mouth, and the general air of simplicity and puri- 
ty, — of some old pictures of the girlhood of the Virgin." How 
quiet and incidental is this ; and yet under its apparent quiet- 
ness, emotions are curbed which, in view of the conceptions of 
the imagination, leap for free utterance. We read on, and ere 
the whole chapter is perused, the feeling which the flrst flash 
of that face impresses, that this is no common character, deep- 
ens into conviction. A few more pages are turned, and James 
Marvyn, the dashing sailor cousin and lover, comes to bid Mary 
good-by ere his ship's sails are shook out for a three years' voy- 
age. In connection with this sailing of the Monsoon, Mrs. 
Stowe introduces one of those fearfully distinct miniatures, 
which, for vividness of expression, are unrivaled. 

" So we go, — so little knowing what we touch or what touches 
us as we talk ! We drop out a common piece of news : * Mr. So- 
and-so is dead, — Miss Such-a-one is married, — such a ship has 
sailed,' — ^and lo, on our right hand or our left, some heart has 
sunk under the news silently, — gone down in the great ocean 
of fate J without even a bubble rising to tell its drotvning pang. 
And this, — God help us, — is what we call living." 
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It would ill befit our purpose to follow the thread of the 
loves of Mary and James. But in connection with Mrs. Scud- 
dor's opposition and Marfs quiet persistence, a word seems 
necessary. Mature and thoughtful persons have apprehended 
danger, lest young misses, feeling themselves warranted by our 
heroine's example, should, despite the remonstrances and com- 
mands of parents, plunge blindly into loving some faintly mous- 
tached beau whom their fancy had chosen. This may be, but 
only by a glaring perversion. Thus has Mrs. Stowe taught- 
" What Mary loved so passionately, that which came between 
her and God in every prayer, was not the gay, young, dashing 
sailor, — sudden in anger, imprudent of speech, and, though 
generous in heart, yet worldly in plans and schemings, — ^but 
her own ideal of a grand and noble man, — such a man as she 
thought he might become. He stood glorified before her, an 
image of the strength that overcomes things physical, of the 
power of command which controls men and circumstances, of 
the courage which disdains fear, of the honor which cannot lie, 
of constancy which knows no shadow of turning, of tenderness 
which protects the weak, and, lastly, of religious loyalty which 
should lay the golden crown of its perfected manhood at the 
feet of a Sovereign Lord and Bedeemer. This was the man she 
loved, and with this regal mantle of glories she invested the person 
called James Marvyn : and all that she saw and felt to be 
wanting she prayed for with the faith of a believing woman." 
u There be soul-artists, who go through this 
world, looking among their feUows with reverence, as one looks 
amid the dust and rubbish of old shops for hidden works of 
Titian and Leonardo ; and, finding them, however cracked o^ 
torn, or painted over with tawdry daubs of pretenders, imme- 
diately recognize the divine original, and set themselves to 
cleanse and restore. Such be God's real priests, whose ordina- 
tion and anointing are from the Holy Spirit ; and he who hath 
not this enthusiasm is not ordained of God, though whole sy- 
nods of Bishops laid hands on him. Many such priests there be 
among women ; — ^for to this silent ministry their nature caDs 
them, endowed as it is, with fineness of fiber, and a subtl 
keenness of perception, outrunning slow-footed reason ; — an 
she of whom we write was one of these." 
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Let none but those who have her ordination think to imitate 
her example. The oJ0Sce is holy, and whoever rushes into it 
thoughtlessly is guilty of sacrilege. Other olBSces have origi- 
nated in customs and circumstances, and the incumbents re- 
ceived their ordination from men ; but our Creator implanted 
this in the very foundations of our nature ; and, in the solemn 
solitude of a new-bom world. He consecrated its first incum- 
bent. Of old, those who entered the priesthood, came only 
when years of preparation had ripened them into an earnest 
manhood. How much more, then, should those who would be 
priestesses at this altar, possess that thorough culture and full 
maturity which will enable them to bear the sorrows, and ful- 
fill worthily the responsibilities, of life. Life is not, can never 
be, the gala-day dreaming youth so fondly believes. Bightly 
considered, it is one unflagging struggle. Err as they might 
in the direction of ascetic severity, those who, feeling the woes 
of the race darkening about them, walked before God with 
bowed heads and hearts which agonized in prayer, attained 
nearest to the perfect example, set us by the Man of Sorrows. 
Of these was Mary Scudder. Though young in years, she had 
already entered the ripeness of mature womanhood. Hers was 
no girlish life ; for profound thought, and that deep serious- 
nesss which springs from communion with God, had exalted 
her soul. In that exaltation, her love to James had shared ; — 
a love which only the loftiest of earth's inspired dreamers have 
the exquisite sense to experience, yet a love which there is not 
one of us may not taste in some, though ever so small, degree. 
Thou then, whosoever thou art, who wouldst imitate her ex- 
ample in that which is least, imitate it also in that which is 
all important. Hast thou been baptized with her baptism, 
and canst thou drink of her cup ? Then follow in her footsteps 
humbly, prayerftilly ; but till then, never. 

A new phase of Mary's character is developed amid the glit- 
tering lights and dazzling bewilderments of a fashionable party, 
where she is introduced to " Colonel Burr of the United States 
Senate." Our first sensation, on reading this last sentence of 
the monthly part, was as if we had been stung. Doubtless we 
speak the feeling of every reader in saying, that our whole na- 
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ture rose in rebellion against the introduction of that character 
into the story. We seemed to see a serpent writhing its folds 
nearer and nearer to a pet bird, singing in the grass, uncon- 
scious of danger. But now that the whole history is before 
us, we perceive it to have been a stroke producing the highest 
artistic effect. No contrast could be greater. No event could 
develope to our view so full the impenetrable armor of Mary's 
piety. This man, whose vileness visibly intensifies with every 
stroke of Mrs. Stowe's pen, " finds himself quietly studied and 
calmly measured by those thoughtful blue eyes, and feels, with 
his fine, instinctive tact, that the soul within is infolded in 
some crystalline sphere of protection, transparent, but adaman- 
tine, so that he cannot touch it." 

We have been unable to account for the misunderstanding, 
or rather perversion, of Mrs. Stowe's estimate of Burr, which 
some have obtruded upon community, except on the ground of 
determined prejudice. It is insinuated, that she has been 
tainted by Parton's book, and has sought to represent Burr as 
at least not very bad. She has done the very opposite ; indeed 
it would be difficult to make him appear more base and loath- 
some ; but because she has not filled two or three pages with 
an assorted catalogue of condemnatory phrases, she is accused 
of palliating his enormities. How is a novelist to present an 
opinion of character ? By homilies ? No, but by making it 
live before us. We well remember sitting once with aching 
bones at a debate, while hearing those, whose hearts were better 
than their heads, condemn Jane Eyre as a bad book, because 
Currer Bell, after bringing Mr. Bochester to detail his former 
vicious life, — in each sentence increasing the hatefulness of the 
picture, — and express his abhorrence of it, did not also make 
his auditor break forth in a passage of denunciatory exclama- 
tion. A like stultified ignorance seems to have conceived this 
criticism. " That keen, natural sense of every thing poetic," 
that thoroughly disciplined intellect with its fund of knowledge 
ever ready at his call, that suave gracefulness of manner and win- 
ning air, which gave him such unexampled social power, all those 
natural gifts, which none can deny that Burr possessed, are right- 
fully conceded to him. " In him, originally, every moral fac- 
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ulty and sensibility was as keenly strung, as in any member of 
that remarkable family from which he was descended." " He 
knew the godlike and the pure ; he had/eZ^ its beauty and its 
force to the very depths of his being ;" but how ? " as the de- 
moniac knew ai once the fair Man of Nazareth," " His heart 
was a vase filled with boiling passions, — while his will, a still, 
cold, unmelted lump of ice, lay at the bottom." And every 
good emotion, every noble impulse, all that was fine and beau- 
tiful in his nature, had been enslaved by that will, — a will 
which checked at no obstacle, and faltered at no artifice, so 
that its object was gained. And how is he represented as using 
all these splendid endowments ? For the gratification of the 
most hideous form of selfishness. He is condemned as a crim- 
inal, in comparison with whose crime, tJuU of poisoning the 
communion cup is white. 

We proceed now to the first of the three chapters mentioned 
above. In a quiet room, on a balmy spring evening, two per- 
sons, seated opposite one another, at a table carelessly strown 
with manuscripts, are writing. Shelves of books with theolog- 
ical titles, indicate the miniature library of a pastor's study. 
Although the furniture is plain even to homeliness, the apart- 
ment is pervaded with that unstudied air of ease and comfort 
that sense of neatness and order, which betray at once the gen- 
tleman of refinement and taste, and the quick eye and careful 
hand of woman. Both are here. On one side, engaged in the 
dry monotony of copying, sits a maiden of not yet twenty sum- 
mers, the gently curved lines of whose oval face denote an ex- 
quisitely delicate nature, and whose soft blue eye betokens un- 
fathomable depths of womanhood. Before her rises the 
squarely cut Boman face and brow of an intellectual Hercules- 
The one possesses an imposing mien worthy of royalty. The 
other is adorned with that unaffected dignity, and etherial 
spirituality, which pertains so peculiarly to woman. And after 
a little these two, with a placid demeanor, resulting not from 
apathy, but from the control of surging emotion, begin to speak 
on that most momentous of all topics to a human soul, the ev- 
idences of acceptance with God. As Mrs. Stowe has remarked, 
'^ nothing could show more forcibly the grave, earnest character 
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of thought in New Eagland at this time, than the fact that 
this use of the term " evidences " had become universally sig- 
nificant and understood as relating to one's right of citizenship 
in a celestial invisible commonwealth." Of this conversation^ 
so far as it relates to Dr. Hopkins, showing him at once so de- 
vout and self-distrustful, so humble in spirit and grand in 
character, we cannot now speak. Our attention must be con- 
fined to that demure maiden, the central figure in the whole 
group of the book, whose character, which we have partially 
delineated above, here, and especially in the letter, culminates. 
Of all passages in literature, this is deemed one of the most in- 
tensely religious. Every sentence is loaded with significance 
and permeated with spirituality. The letter is not long, yet it 
opens to the view reaches of heart experience, such as tomes of 
ethical essays could never have presented. Its one prominent 
idea, and as well, the life-principle of Mary Scudder's life, is 
faith ; not a trembling, half-hearted hope, but a strong, unwa- 
vering confidence which rises to the dignity of childlike reliance, 
— that faith in an infinitely loving and ever-watchful Father, 
of which prophets and martyrs have sung. And it is in this 
that her character culminates. We have seen her before, in 
her outer life, as a daughter and friend ; but here her soul is 
unveiled, and the Christian is revealed. She has indeed at- 
tained the " Ultima Thule," the " no more beyond " of our 
human nature. For when a soul, thrilled with Divine Love, 
becomes so spiritualized by thjB indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
as to shudder at the thought of rebellion against '^ Him, our 
Heavenly Father ;" when faith has bloomed into full assurance, 
and can honestly say, ^^ Sensible that ^ afflictions are but bless- 
ings in disguise,' I would bless the hand that, with infinite 
kindness, wounds only to heal, and love and adore the goodness 
of God equally in suffering as in rejoicing," what more remains, 
but to wait patiently until caUed home ? We have seen chil- 
dren grave and thoughtful beyond their years, whose faces were 
irradiant with holy light, and of whom it was the common re- 
mark, " They are too good to live long." And while watching 
them with tremulous anxiety. 
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" They have spread their beautiful wings for flight, 
And floated away from our longing sight, 
Slow melting into the distance bright, 

Like a star in the morning heaven." 

We have looked upon from afar, perhaps only through the 
dim lens of a memoir, and now and then have been permitted 
to draw nearer for a little moment, to maturer ones, whose 
gentle, subdued, deeply reflective cast of mind is so fittingly 
expressed by the French word spirituelle. They were saintly 
beings, who almost reconciled us to the Bomish reverence for 
the holy dead ; earth's martyrs, who, whether they went to 
some distant and dangerous missionary field and died, or toiled 
in the unheralded seclusion of home, were ever ministering 
spirits. Such are not found in the bustle and confusion of life, 
but in quiet places. Though walking it may be the humblest 
paths, theirs are the loftiest souls. With noiseless step and 
unobtrusive mien they perform each duty, and, wherever they 
move, shed a sacred, soothing influence on all. We approach 
them with a reverence none others can awaken, feeling, " to the 
flnest flbre of our nature," how far above us they live, knowing 
that they are enjoying a sweeter communion, a holier compan- 
ionship than this world affords. Their souls seem just veiled 
by mortality, as » taper is shaded by the thin paper of a Chi- 
nese lantern. The ideal type of this class is Mary Scudder. 
" The elixir of the spirit that sparkled in her was of that qual- 
ity of which the souls of poets and artists are made." Posses- 
sed of an intuitive and imaginative nature, her inner life was 
one long series of splendid pictures, one glorious poem. " She 
was one of that class who never reason abstractly, whose intel- 
lections all begin in the heart, which sends them colored with 
its warm life- tint to the brain." She was one of those "winged 
spirits," who " often cleave the air in a right line towards the 
bosom of God, and show the way where " the earth-clogged lo- 
gician " could never have found it." Hence the true solutions 
of those problems of theology which were her common study, 
were not obtained by climbing the cold, iron ladder of logical 
analysis, but were flashed straight into her soul from the Soul 
of the Infinite. " She was a child of strange graciousness of 
nature, and of a singular genius ; and at a time when it was a 
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rare thing for young persons to devote themselves to religion, 
or make any professions of a devout life, she, in all the bloom 
of her youthful beauty, according to the simple and impressive 
New England rite, consecrated herself publicly to Christ." In 
the intensest sense she was a woman, and all these natural 
graces sublimated by piety, were, through her womanly heart, 
concentered in one inexpressible yearning for the eternal salva- 
tion of human beings. " It was easy enough for her to believe 
in «cZ/'-renunciation, for she was one with a bom vocation for 
martyrdom ; and so, when the idea was put to her of suftering 
eternal pains for the glory of God and the good of being in 
general, she responded to it with a sort of sublime thrill, such 
as it is given to some natures to feel in view of uttermost sac- 
rifice. But when she looked around on the warm, living faces 
of friends, acquaintances and neighbors, viewing them as possible 
candidates for dooms so fearfully different, she sometimes felt the 
walls of her faith closing round her as an iron shroud, — she 
wondered that the sun could shine so brightly, that flowers 
could flaunt such dazzling colors, that sweet airs could breathe, 
and little children play, and youth, love, and hope, and a thou- 
sand intoxicating influences coml)ine to cheat the victims from 
the thought, that their next step might be into an abyss of 
horrors without end. The blood of youth and hope was sad- 
dened by this great sorrow," — for which " the angel of earth 
is always weeping," — " and her life, unknown to herself, was a 
sweet tune in the minor key." Such gleaned from, after the 
great reaper, is a brief presentation of this beautiful character, 
— a character to which no sketch can do justice, and of which 
no single perusal of the book will give any adequate concep- 
tion. To be understood and appreciated, it must be carried in 
the memory and raised aloft before the mind, as the sacred 
banner was borne above the armies of Constantine. With love 
and reverence we must study it, until our whole souls become 
informed with it, until it shall seem like a guiding angel soar- 
ing heavenward, while we follow, "as Dante did Beatrice^ 
through the ascending circles of celestial spheres." The Greeks 
sought to express that delicacy, refinement and gracefulness 
which pertain so eminently to woman, and the Venus de Med- 
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ici was produced, Again they sought to express all that eno- 
bles and regalizes woman, — ^all that is meant by virtue in its 
largest sense, and bequeathed to the world the Diana a Hunt- 
ress. By the wonderful power of her genius, Mrs. Stowe has 
combined the grace of the one and the virtue of the other in a 
single symmetrical creation, and vivifying it with a spark of 
Christ's spirit, has given us a Christian's conception of Christian 
perfection. And thus she has produced the purest, loftiest, 
holiest ideal which the human imagination has created. 

It is on this character, that we hear the criticism so frequent- 
ly made, " She is pretty enough, but I don't believe such a 
woman ever lived." The criticism is a common one, urged 
against all that class of ideal personages of which this may be 
considered the type. It must therefore be met. The underly- 
ing principle implied in this judgment is, — every character in 
a work of fiction should have a counterpart in real life, and 
every character which is not squared by this rule, is insomuch 
faulty. The shadow, at least, if not the full stated form of 
this principle, seems spread over the whole public mind, modi- 
fying its estimate of all imaginative literature. The thought 
is concisely expressed in the cant phrase, " Be true to nature," 
which paraphrased means photograph nature. In accordance 
with this, every ideal personage in literature is condemned. It 
is time this one-eyed fallacy was exposed. Its crushing incu- 
bus has long repressed the imagination, and forced to the de- 
graded level of present life, those who would otherwise rise to 
lofty conceptions of what life ought to be. So far from pos- 
sessing any right idea of the novelist's mission, those who make 
this criticism, place themselves side by side with that plain 
country dame, who, after standing in the Crystal Palace before 
Power's Greek Slave for some minutes, gazing intently through 
her spectacles, exclaimed with indignation, " Well, I should 
think they could afford sixpenny calico enough to cover her up 
with'' The fallacy lies in the use of the word nature. What 
is it to be true to nature ? The world, so far at least as the 
novelist is concerned, replies " Be Chinese, imitate, copy what 
the fleshly eye sees, never reconstruct and ennoble by what the 
spiritual eyes contemplates." But to be true to nature in its 
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right signification, means to be true to thoBe principles of which 
the outer world is hut an olgective manifestation. We are to copy, 
but why ? That we may thereby familiarize ourselves with these 
principles, and the modes of their expression, and thus rise at 
last above the mere copyist, into the lofty realm of creative 
effort. In the present instance the criticism is peculiarly im- 
becile, because it has not the shadow of truth for its founda- 
tion. Even though it may be, perchance, that now the world 
is left to its conceited progress and self-glorifying civilization, 
without one such living exemplification of the Gospel which 
Christ taught, yet other ages have enjoyed the hallowed influ- 
ence of many. The history of those days to which our story 
relates, has recorded various names of those whose piety and 
lives, if truthfully represented, are far more wonderful and 
saintlike than anything ascribed to Mary. We mention two, 
who are especially noted, the elder Mrs. Edwards, and her 
daughter Esther Burr, who " bore meek witness to the inner 
union with God, their souls shining out as sacred lamps 
through the alabaster walls of a temple," But had there 
never been such an one, stiD this would have been a true char- 
acter, a natural character, a character which it should be our 
joy to imitate. 

But again, this false criticism has arisen from our ignorance 
of the novelist's true position in the intellectual world. This 
point, therefore, must be briefly considered. As literally as 
was ever sculptor, painter, or poet, the novelist is an artist ; 
and the same principles, not merely in their abstract concep- 
tion, but as well in their particular applications, which under- 
lie art in general, and especially that branch which the painter 
occupies, obtain also in his sphere. No matter if he seeks his 
characters in the purlieus of society, and portrays the vilest 
scene, he is still an artist. Are the better grades of life repre- 
sented, so much the more is the artist apparent. And when 
rising above the realizations of earth, he combines those beau- 
ties which we see singly here, his occupation is raised to the 
highest plane, as one of the fine arts. To this there belong 
peculiar excellencies, a hint at which is all that we can give. 
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The sculptor carves from the marble a figure, or it may be 
a group, and the eternal stone moveless stands to express his 
thought. But the sphere he occupies is circumscribed, and the 
thoughts he can express, few. The painter has a broader field, 
for not only can he introduce more numerous figures into his 
performance, but color aids him to warm the whole with the 
glow of life. Still his picture can present but one view. That 
mobility which darts from scene to scene, flashing upon you a 
life-history in a few passages, is to a great degree denied him. 
Wider far is the domain of the poet, and there are richer ma- 
terials to inspire and beautify his toil. Unaided by the eye of 
sense, he appeals directly to the imagination. His creations, 
shrined in forms of glorious melody, come floating through the 
soul as the sightless song of the lark rings down to us from the 
blue empyrean on a May morning. But he can sing to us only 
his own song ; he brings us no other. The novelist is the 
mocking bird among artists. There is no subject too scientific, 
no scene too humble, no thought too common, no word too 
uncouth, for his song. Every joy and sorrow, every hope and 
fear, all love and hate, all weal and woe, are voiced in his ever 
varying melody. 

The novelist's mission is two-fold. There is much that is 
vain and contemptible, and much that is noble and worthy, 
which can never be so forcibly realized to us as by accurate de- 
lineation. This therefore is his first duty. But every one 
feels, some intensely, that what we see, and the life we live, 
are not what they might be. The possible rises before us in 
the hours of meditation, glorious, sublime ; and while the real 
vanishes, this ravishes us with transcendent loveliness. To 
stimulate and direct the imagination in these sacred hours, is 
the loftiest aspiration of human intellect. This privilege the 
novelist fully shares. 

One broad principle common to all art should underlie his 
efforts. In creating ideals, the elements of character are to be 
moulded each to each in natural proportion, and the finished 
conceptions to move in sweet harmony with the circumstances 
by which they are surrounded. Let us apply these tests to the 
work before us. 
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Mrs. Stowe is an artist in her guild preeminent, and Mary 
Scudder is a mighty effort of her woman's heart, struggling to 
voice itself in an ideal of perfect loveliness. Thus has she ex- 
pressed the foundation of that effort, "As to every leaf and 
every flower there is an ideal to which the growth of the plant 
is constantly urging, so is there an ideal to every human being, 
a perfect form in which it might appear, were every defect re- 
moved and every characteristic excellence stimulated to the 
highest point. Once in an age, God sends to some of us a 
fnend who loves in us, not a false imagining, an unreal char- 
acter, but, looking through all the rubbish of our imperfec- 
tions, loves in us the divine ideal of our nature, loves not the 
man that we are, but the angel that we may be.*' For the 
expression of this thought, there are those who have waited 
through a long night of years, as the devotees of Persia wait 
with their faces toward the East, for the rising of the sun. 
And if this book had given us no other new thought, no other 
revelation, this alone would have crowned it with the coronet 
of immortality. What an incentive to goodness this truth 
supplies. There lieth in the mind of our Father in Heaven, 
for the humblest as well as the highest, a divine ideal. Our 
dulled earth-eyes never have seen it, but never changing, never 
wavering, it blazes before the Infinite. Ever then, while walk- 
ing through this wilderness, let it, a pillar of cloud by day, 
and a pillar of fire by night, go before us. So we 

*' Shall thus from grade to grade ascend, 
By resurrection without end 
Toward some final peace." 

As there is for each one of us, so there is also for the race^ a 
divine ideal, towards which it has been pressing by slow but 
sure progression through all the long lapse of ages, an ideal so 
grand and glorious, that should it now be revealed to us in all 
its transcendent perfections, we would fall prostrate, like Peter 
on the mount of transfiguration. For the realization of that 
ideal, " the whole creation groaneth, and travaileth together in 
pain until now." And every inspiring thought, every upward 
aspiration, every holy longing, all poets, painters and sculptors, 
who have thrilled the human soul, all psalmists who have 
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praised, all martyrs who have died, each in his several position, 
and all in one swelling tide of influence, are bearing the race 
forward towards this realization. In those ages which have 
long slept the sleep of eternity, the Greeks more than any 
other nation seem to have grasped this dazzling thought ; and 
with all the might of their brilliant imaginative genius they 
wrought to place it before the world, a conception crystallized 
into tangible form. Their most perfect creations are lost but 
in the Apollo Belvidere, they have given us a standard which 
succeeding ages have vainly struggled to equal. And now, who 
presumes to raise the voice of criticism against their efforts ? 
Who thinks that statue any the less beautiful because it was 
not copied from real life. But we, taught by the holy Gospel, 
have been raised to a loftier plane than they ever occupied, and 
can judge the destiny of the race from a truer stand-point. We 
have learned that the highest conception of man is not the 
perfection of physical form, but of the soul. Our spiritual 
nature has been shown to us as nobler than the flesh, and we 
have been pointed to the higher life. Every artist, therefore, 
who would carry the world forward and upward in its aspira- 
tions, must give us some approximate conception of a perfect 
soul moulded and spiritualized by deep vital piety. This the 
artists of the middle ages imderstood, and for this they labored ; 
and those faces of the Virgin, which send the emotions of every 
refle<;tive and imaginative soul in one flush of longing towards 
heaven, are the results of their efforts. But cramped as they 
were by the narrow notions and petty prejudices of those who 
commanded their toil, they were unable to break away from 
the mannerisms and technicalities of their times, and, giving 
free flow to thought, present the completed product of unfet- 
tered genius. Hence their creations are, what we feel them to 
be, partial and imperfect. Probably now for the first time in 
the world's history, the mind of man enjoys the opportunity of 
working itself out utterly free from conventionality and ty- 
ranny. And still men arise and condemn such efforts because, 
forsooth, disregarding some preconceived standard which they 
have set up ? Shall the Greeks and the men of the Middle 
Ages toil, and we be shut up to barren formalism ? Shall we 
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be outdone by pagans ? No no I Such a position is unworthy 
our age, unworthy our capacities, unworthy that light of a 
world's long life, which God is pouring day by day more con- 
yergently upon the pages of man's destiny. Ary Scheffer's 
Dante and Beatrice is a heart-throb in this direction. But 
why confine our efforts to painting ? It cannot longer be, 
the character before us has made this impossible. It is an effort 
of gigantic genius to realize before the world a true conception 
of the divine ideal of the human race. As such it should be 
received with silent, reflective reverence. As such it is worthy 
of the profound contemplation of years. It may be, that in 
the course of our analysis, we shall find imperfections, but our 
admiration will be heightened, because they are so few. And 
when we have thoroughly compassed and grasped this concep- 
tion of character, then, but not till then, will it be fitting to 
pass sentence upon its worth. And for the judgment of years 
it waits with patient self-consciousness. 

There is in India a temple, cavernous in position and magni- 
tude, dug out of solid rock. Entering, the traveler guided by 
the light of torches, wanders on and on, far and still farther 
over its vast acres of floors. High above him, in gloomy ob- 
scurity, looms the roof supported by its thousands of pillars, 
a forest of stone, cut in a bewildering variety of forms. If 
there ever were Afrites and GFenii, this, of all other artificial 
works, seems produced by them. And when, weary ¥rith ex- 
plorations, he sits down to contemplate the scene around him, 
and reflects that all this is the result of human labor, there 
sinks upon him a feeling of awe, a sense of all conquering 
power, which, for the moment, overwhelms every other emotion. 
A somewhat analogous feeling has been excited in my own 
mind, by the chapter on " Divine Government," arising, not so 
entirely, however, from what it is in itself, as from that might- 
ier temple which it suggests to the imagination, and of which, 
it is but the symbol and forth-shadowing. An even casual 
reading leaves the impression that here power is intensified into 
resistless might. One feels as if the combined forces of the 
Hundred-handed was concentrated into one arm, and by that 
he was being borne along. Tet it is not the force of the rail- 
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car, rushing through the valley, that one thinks of ; but pas- 
sage after passage, the chapter seems to move forward with the 
slow measured tread of serried hosts in solid phalanx, pressing 
invincibly to the battle ; no voice of command, no trumpet 
sounding to the charge, troubling the waveless air, only that 
terrible premonition, the sullen low muttering tramp, tramp, 
tramp, rolling upon the ear, imtil suddenly bursts forth the 
shout of tremendous onset. It is well that it should be so, for 
here are introduced the most important and profound subjects 
which have ever racked the human brain, and confounded the 
wisdom of phUosophers. We may be permitted to say, there- 
fore, that we approach its discussion with a degree of reluc- 
tance which no other portion of the book has excited ; and did 
we consult our feelings simply, we should say, — Bead it in the 
unbroken quietude of retirement, and think. But savage at- 
tacks, and boldly asserted charges of false teachings, which, if 
true, would leave only unqualified condemnation as the critic's 
decision, no matter what its literary merit, render an analysis 
of the chapter and an elucidation of its real import necessary. 

In the opening pages a sketch is given of that intense fervor 
of religious investigation, partially noticed in our introduction, 
which had from its birthday agitated the Christian community 
of New England. But it is a sketch only in length, for such 
is Mrs. Stowe's comprehensive grasp of intellect, and power of 
condensed expression, that we doubt if a more complete repre- 
sentation of the scope and spirit of that age, can be found in 
our elaborate monographs. Indeed, had it occurred in a review 
upholding certain peculiar presentations of the dogmas therein 
touched upon, it would have been heralded as a masterpiece of 
critical analysis. 

At that time theology as a science was in an unsettled form- 
ative state, comparable to those geologic changes preceding the 
present order of things, when mountains, continents and 
forests, with their wild inhabitants, sank sullenly in the vortex 
of waters, while other mountains, continents and forests, fairer 
and more Eden-like, arose in the distance to take their places. 
The old ceremonial and monarchical ideas of the Bomish and 
English churches, had, for the puritans, long ago sunk in the 
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rolling past, giving place to the simpler, and what was believed 
to be more natural and noble forms of Congr^ationalism. 
And still the upheaval went on. Every doctrine, from the 
most important, to the least essential, received anxious scru- 
tiny. Those were days of earnest men, when parishioners, as 
well as pastors, grappled with the great theological problems of 
the day. Then men knew whereof they affirmed. Hence grew 
the strong individuality of their character. Each one rose like 
forest pines, lofty, symmetrical, and self-poised. In one sen- 
tence before quoted, is given us the key to every fearful con- 
trast that we see checkering the page of that period. ^' And 
it is to be added, that no man or woman accepted any theory 
or speculation simply as theory or speculation ; aU was pro^ 
foundly real and vital, a foundation on which actiiai life was 
lapsed with intensest earnestness" Thai is not true of the 
people of to-day, but the opposite, and so we can but guess at 
the ^^ tremendous internal conflicts and agitations, which were 
all the while working in every bosom." The " paroxysms of 
opposition to God, and fierce rebellion, expressed in language 
which appals the very soul, followed at length by mysteri- 
ous elevations of faith and reactions of confiding love, the re- 
sult of Divine interposition, which carried the soul far above 
the region of the intellect into that of spiritual intuition,'\ 
related in " the histories of religious experience of those times,'' 
seem to us like the dimly remembered scenes of a vision. We 
read the words, but who has a realizing sense of the fearful 
meaning embodied in them ? 

There were giants in those days ; men who rise before the 
eye of retrospection like colossal monuments against the clear 
blue horizon ; presenting, it is true, on a closer scrutiny, some 
roughness of granite, but to the far off gazer appearing rounded 
and smooth in the dim haze of distance. Though living but 
the ordinary life-time of man, and possessing comparatively 
little scholastic lore, they seem to have grasped the results of 
the investigation of a world's life, culled out the truth, and 
then started forth with dauntless step into what might well be 
called '^ unexplored regions," to make unexampled discoveries. 
Indeed, when we consider what important distinctions and 
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foundation principles, that trio, Edwards, Hopkins and Bella- 
my established, and what treasures of suggestive thought they 
gave to the world, we a^ tempted to exclaim they found the- 
ology a tabernacle, they left it Solomon's temple. But they 
went too far in their investigations, and overleaping due bounds, 
sought to explain the hidden things of the In&iite. As Otus 
and Ephialtes of old, piled Pelion upon Ossa in striving heaven- 
ward, so they, though deeply reverent, and all unconscious of 
the path they trod, dared attempt to scale the towering battle- 
ments, and thrust themselves into the arcana of mystery. And 
in this they were not peculiar. From the incipient stages of 
didactic theology until now, when it has matured into full- 
grown grimness, all theologians, many with far less reverence, 
have walked this bold path. Yes, it must finally be acknowl- 
edged, that, as a rule to which exceptions are infinitesimal, the 
race has, with persistent urgency, followed the example of 
those giants of Grecian fable. And had we not been watched 
over by a long-suffering Father, that bolt which dashed them 
to the earth, would long since have smitten us also. 

There are subjects so profound, so vast, so inherent in the 
mysteries of infinity, that created intellect is, and forever will 
be, utterly impotent to grasp and conceive them. Through all 
cycles of ages, they will remain impenetrable to the finite. By 
revelation alone can any knowledge of them be obtained, and 
to the light of that revelation the finite can add not a single 
ray. Yet these are the subjects around some of which hangs 
a darkness the most awful and portentous to created beings, 
which have been bandied about, hither and yon, by theological 
theorists. Instead of receiving, with unquestioning child-like 
faith, those sublime truths before which angels and arch-angels 
veil their faces, men have built them around, some in one di- 
rection of opinion and some in another, with speculations base- 
less as the shadows of a mist, and to these have demanded 
assent. Among theological reasoners, few if any have been 
possessed of a more solemn earnestness, and devout God-fearing 
prayerfulness, than those of whom we write. And out of these 
very depths of their souls arose the severity of their systems. 
They were men, who, having once established as they supposed 
VOL. n. 3 
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a premise on Biblical foundations, blenched at no result, how- 
ever agonizing to the sensibilities, which logically followed. 
Theirs was a character which can only be understood by thor- 
oughly realizing the fact that they lived two lives. The one 
was a life of " direct spiritual intuition," the possession of "an 
inward and sweet sense," which " saw the blending of the Di- 
vine majesty with a calm, sweet, and almost infinite meekness," 
This is the true christian life, and he who lives this life, and 
enjoys this communion with God, is climbing the ladder 
Jacob saw, though whole councils of church dignitaries 
have pronounced against him. The other, their intellectual 
life, was almostly completely separated from this. So wide 
was the difference that two souls seemed joined in one. 
In the former they talked with God. In the latter they 
theorized with men. The former those only know who are 
washed in the blood of the Lamb. The latter may belong 
as well to the arch-fiends. That lofty, intuitive, I had almost 
said inspired life, lifted those who enjoyed its noon-day blaze, 
far above all trouble at the results of their speculations. Ex- 
alted by the contemplation of Divine Benevolence, all apparent 
contradictions were submerged in that one grand reality. But 
woe to those who had not risen to these illuminated regions, 
those "feebler and more sensitive ones, who, while strong 
spirits walked, palm-crowned, with victorious hymns, these 
sublime paths, lay along the track, bleeding away in life-long 
despair." Aye, woe to any who try to live out by daily prac- 
tice, human theories. And in these mourning ones, who trod 
all the path to the grave, clad as David was when he fled over 
the Mt. of Olives from Absalom, the fearful results of the 
attempts of our fathers to explain the Infinite mysteries, are 
•embodied. "All systems that deal with the Infinite are ex- 
jposed to danger from small unsuspected admixtures of human 
error, which become deadly when carried to such vast results. 
The smallest speck of earth's dust in the focus of an infinite 
lens, appears magnified among the heavenly orbs as a frightful 
monster." And it was these specks of human error which, 
though all unnoticed by the great and strong, were projected 
into the firmament of weaker minds, as rayless globes, that oft 
eclipsed, sometimes shut out forever the light of Divine Love. 
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Yes, by reason of these errors, life, to many a blood- washed 
sonl, was a horrid night-mare, through which it tremblingly 
struggled till God should break the spell by death ; and mul- 
titudes, shuddering at the spectres which seemed to haunt the 
narrow gate, turned away into unbelief. 

We have now arrived at the true explanation of Mrs. Stowe's 
position. It is against these errors, and these alone, that her 
utterances have been directed. Critics have been pleased to 
say that she has attacked the Bible, and Bible religion. There 
are certain insects, resembling bees somewhat, yet of an opposite 
nature, who live by plundering their neighbors of their sweet del- 
icacy, and changing it to poison, turn and sting those they have 
robbed. And such critics are the wasps and hornets of mankind. 
Mrs. Stowe had no thought of attacking the Bible. Its teach- 
ings are as dear and vital to her, as to the most redoubtable of 
her chivalrous calumniators. The intense earnestness of Mrs. 
Marvyn, the unconscious grandeur of Dr. Hopkins, the super- 
nal beauty of Mary, permeated, as they are, by the deepest 
spiritual piety, give the lie to these aspersions. Associated 
with these critics are those theologians, aptly characterized as 
"tympanum theologians," who have climg so long and tena- 
ciously to their peculiar phraseology, and so thoroughly foisted 
upon themselves the belief, that their individual systems alone, 
even to the mint, anise and cummin, have a Biblical founda- 
tion ; that any attack on these, seems to them equally as sacri- 
ligious as if made against the Bible itself Around their dis- 
tinctive name — Calvinist, Arminian, or whatever, — they clasp 
with a death gripe. If you swear by their gods, and pronounce 
their Shibboleth, you are, in vulgar parlance, " all right." But 
presume to raise the voice of dissent from one of their pet te- 
nets, and instantly the cry of "heretic" is raised. And these 
are the men, who have been first in the van, and fiercest in the 
onset, made upon this book since its publication. 

Without doubt, such is the nature of the human mind, that 
a Science of theology will always exist. But it should be re- 
membered that, as a Science, it is a human Science, and so con- 
tains imperfections. All this human element, therefore, it is 
every one's privilege to scan with severest scrutiny, and reject 
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wliat is honestly deemed erroneous. And not only has no man 
or set of men any right to protect their human tenets by the 
cry of sacrilege, but it is impious. 

In the latter portion of this chapter, the effects on a person 
of peculiar temperament of the method then in vogue of preach- 
ing Bible doctrines, are portrayed. " But it is to be conceded, 
that these systems, so admirable in relation to the energy, ear- 
nestness, and acuteness of their authors, when received as ab- 
solute truth, and as a basis of actual life, had, on minds of a 
certain class, the effect of a slow poison, producing life habits 
of morbid action, very different from any which ever followed 
the simple reading of the Bible. They differ from the New 
Testament, as the living embrace of a friend does from his life- 
less body, mapped out under the knife of the anatomical dem- 
onstrator ; every nerve and muscle is there, but to a sensitive 
spirit, there is the chill of death in the analysis." Of that class 
was Mrs. Marvyn. 

There are those whose intellects are constituted with strange 
eccentricity. Having once grappled upon an all-absorbing 
thought, these, acting independent, and sometimes in defiance 
of the will, continue turning it over and over, looking at it, 
now in this direction, and now in that, while weeks grow to 
months, and months to years, until at last the whole life be- 
comes tinged with it, and every struggle to get free, manifests 
only more clearly the toils of that irresistible fascination by 
which they were bound. In the earlier stages, it may be largely 
absent from consciousness, but, like a smothered fire it is per- 
meating every chamber of the soul, ready to burst into flame 
on the first opportunity. And though absent, as a sense of 
dim, undefined misery, it darkens the brightest days. Let 
such an intellect be associated with a gentle heart, whose, ten- 
drils cling closely to beloved ones, then, if some moral question, 
as the doctrine of decrees, is fastened upon, and, by this dreary 
process, comes to be viewed, isolated from its modifying cir- 
cumstances, the light of the sun is put out, the moon and stars 
are obscured, and the soul plods on through the valley of des- 
pair, wrapped in a clammy shroud of Egyptian darkness. 
Such thoughts, to such souls, are a life-long torture — a torture 
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none the less excruciating^ because the power of resistance 
seems to have succumbed, and they, as helpless victims, cease 
all efforts to shake off the fearful phantasy. The day is an- 
guish, and the night mourning ; for, even in sleep, the soul 
seems wailing its own eternal requiem, and life lengthens into 
an exquisite agony of existence. This is a morbid and diseased 
state, in its lower forms, developing into hallucination, and in 
its higher, into insanity. But there are those too self-poised to 
sink under the former, and too vigorous to succumb to the lat- 
ter, who, while reason is on the throne, and the intellectual eye 
is clear, present some manifestations of both. In the period 
of which we are speaking, "it was not an uncommon incident 
for such persons, although possessed of great elevation and 
purity of character, to be familiarly known and spoken of as 
living under a cloud of religious gloom ; and it was simply re- 
garded as one more mysterious instance of the workings of that 
infinite decree, which denied to them the special illumination 
of the Spirit. "And she of whom we write was one of these." 
Her intellect was of a keen, logical cast, and her sensibilities 
combined at once the strength of the finest tempered steel, and 
the sensitiveness of a naked nerve. " She delighted in the re- 
gions of mathematical knowledge, and walked them as a native 
home ; but the commerce with abstract certainties, fitted her* 
mind still more to be stiffened and enchained by glacial reason- 
ings, in regions where spiritual intuitions are as necessary as 
wings to birds." And so, as she wrought on the theories of Dr. 
Hopkins, darkness gathered down upon her, rayless and heart- 
crushing. To her mind, the doctrine of decrees taught an ar- 
bitrary, unreasonable determination, on the part of an omnip- 
otent and omniscient Being, to make creatures, and to make 
them sin for his own gratification ; that God chose evil because 
it was for the greatest final good, — that he not only chose it, 
but took means to make it certain, — that He ordains every sin, 
and does all that is necessary to make it certain, — that He cre- 
ates the vessels of wrath and fits them for destruction ; and 
that He has infinite knowledge, by which he can do it without 
violating their free-agency. "And such a Deity, so revolting 
to every feeling of humanity, in comparison with whom all for- 

VOL. II. 3* 
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mer conceptions of an infinite fiend, fade into shadows, is be- 
lieved by thousands and tens of thousands^ to-day y to be the 
Ood of the Christian. If "our Father who is in Hearen" is 
such a being, — if he has unfeelingly placed us here as helpless 
beings, when he might just as well as not have done oth- 
erwise, and "making us love so, hope so, our hearts so full of 
feeling," has determined to lead us by a "certain infallible" 
road to sin, and, sinking us through eternally descending depths 
of suffering, sit, to gloat over our woe, then, "life is the most 
tremendous doom that can be inflicted on a creature." And 
when it is said "free-agency is not violated," our whole nature 
cries out, "«o much the worse ! What a use to make of infinite 
knowledge !" And through the cycles of eternity, every sufferer 
would hurl back the exclamation, " it is not right — ^no possible 
amount of good to ever so many, can make it right to deprave 
ever so few ; happiness and misery cannot be meoMired so." 
To such a nature as Mrs. Marvyn's, possessed of such a belief 
as this, came the news of that shipwreck, and the supposed 
loss of James, and, booming along over the white capped waves, 
the awful question — ^^ where*' — a question most solemn over 
every coffin, but to this mother's stricken heart, the birthpang 
of woe. Now was the crisis of the torture of her life. And 
those terrific exclamations, which I never read without shud- 
dering, are but drops, wrung out from her soul, of that anguish 
which had been gathering for years. Not herself alone, but 
the race, seemed pursued by Siva, the Destroyer ; the curse of 
eternal death muttered in every house, and escape appeared 
hopeless. Well might "her soft brown eyes have a flash of 
despairing wildness in them, like that of a hunted animal, turn- 
ing, in its death-struggle, on its pursuer." Well might she 
shriek, in her agony, "Leave me alone, I am a lost spirit." 

It has been said that she misunderstood Dr. Hopkins. Call 
it misunderstanding if you will, it matters little ; for when a 
man, of such devout spirit and powerful intellect as John Wes- 
ley, could say, in stem rebuke, to the preachers of that day, 
" Your God is my devil," it is not strange, that those who 
walked the humbler paths of life, and had not been trained to 
the hair-splitting distinctions of the schools, gaining but partial 
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views, and failing to comprehend the whole system, saw in the 
teachings of ministers, only the iron mail of remorseless 
fate ; and found, their whole spiritual life chilled and with- 
ered by these soulless reasonings. We can best pursue this 
thought in the words of one, whom to know is to love, and 
love to revere. "Every distortion of theological opinion, it 
matters little what distortion, is perilous somewhere in the 
progress of its dissemination. False combinations of doctrines, 
which, isolated, are true, and false isolations of doctrines, 
which in combination are true, are obstructions to the work of 
God, we may be assured, at some point in their history. The 
disproportioned shading of a single doctrine, it matters little 
what doctrine, will surely meet, among men, some mind whose 
way to heaven it will darken. The foreshortening of a single 
group in the scriptural theology, it matters little what group, 
may so impair its truthfulness of perspective, that to some 
soul, somewhere, at some time, in some juncture of probation- 
ary discipline, it shall seem to be a distorted theology, a carica- 
ture of theology, a hideous theology, and there/ore a false the- 
ology ; a theology which no amount of evidence could prove 
to a sane mind, a theology which no authority could enforce 
upon a sound heart. That soul, such a theology — ^it matters 
little what extreme of opinion it represents — ^may consign to 
perdition, and yet it may be a gospel which angels have been 
supposed to preach." 

Again, it is said that Mrs. Marvyn uses Bible language. 
True, she does use Bible words, but their appearance and im- 
port are as much changed, as a block in a mosaic would be, by 
transferring it from a picture of Christ to a picture of ApoUyon. 

It is further affirmed, that Mrs. Marvyn's belief does not 
result from Dr. Hopkins' system. That it does not from his 
system as a whole, we cheerfully admit ; but this is because 
much, which has no Biblical foundation, must be eliminated, 
before it becomes consistent. There are, however, doctrines 
which, as taught in the Bible, are the joy of every right heart, 
but which, as then preached, not merely by him, but by a nu- 
merous clergy, and which as now held and preached by whole 
synods of ministers, do form a human, unbiblical, and false 
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theology, of whicli those fearful utterances are the logical con-^ 
elusion. One of these tenets, viz : That sin is the occasion of 
the greatest good to the universe, was peculiar to the Dr/s sys- 
tem. The other, the doctrine of " Decrees," is common to the 
Christian world. Let us consider them in their order. 

It is, we believe, universally admitted, that, " The highest 
well-being of God, and of the universe of sentient existences, 
is the end on which ultimate preference, choice, intention, 
ought to terminate." Let this be the major premiss of a syl- 
logism. Accept, as true, for a moment. Dr. Hopkins' theory, 
and make it the minor premisa Now, behold the conclusion, 
and then ask yourself, "How could I live under such teach- 
ing ?" He who sins, is securing the highest good of the uni- 
verse ; he who sins most, accomplishes most, and he who sins 
least, helps forward this end more than the holiest sinless one. 
I know it is said, that the immediate result is only evilj and 
that " Ood overrules it for good." But the conclusion is the 
same ; for every being is irremediably bound to give God the 
opportunity to bring about, through his sin, the highest good 
of the universe. Nay, more, God is obligated to compel crea- 
tures to sin, if necessary, that He may thereby secure this con- 
summation. But why follow out further the awfiil results of 
this theory — ^a theory which, it should be remembered, is 
not once hinted at in the Bible. 

"But," one cries, "the doctrine of decrees is taught in the 
Bible." Yes, it is. God, in His infinite condescension, has 
opened to us a little the counsels of eternity, and shown to us 
that then^ as it were, His infinite energies were concentrated on 
the salvation of mankind. The knowledge of every specific 
act is declared ; but that knowledge is used in behalf of holi- 
ness, not sin. In this doctrine, the most solemn problems of 
our existence are involved, but no solution is given. The hum- 
ble soul will therefore wait patiently, till God reveals ; for, 
from the nature of things, upon it, finite mind can cast no 
gleam of light, and to attempt it, is to attempt usurpation. 
It is fearful to think how men have piled up thicker and higher 
the mists of human speculation, until the plain Bible revela- 
tion has become magnified, as a monstrous silhouette, a Spectre 
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of the Broken, glowering over the gate of Heaven. We have 
seen what it is. We have no need to look again. But let us 
joyfully remember, that the Bible is a book of love, not hate ; 
the love of an infinite Father, not the malignity of an omnip- 
otent Siva. The Bible gives us such passages as this ; " What 
could have been done more in my vineyard, that I have not 
done in it ? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapss?" — teaching that 
every attribute of Deity has been laid under contribution, to 
make men better, not worse, and that those who are lost, "will 
not come unto Christ, that they might have life." 

The condition of the world is sad enough at the best. View- 
ed in the most charitable light which the Bible warrants, it is 
so tremendously awful, that even a partial conception of the 
reality, shakes the soul to its center, to think " what noble 
minds, what warm, generous hearts, what splendid natures, 
are wrecked and thrown away by thousands ; natures, such as 
were those of Chatterton, Shelley, and Poe, by the side of 
whose graves the ages might stand and weep. Then why 
deepen the gloom by presenting distorted views of the all holy 
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Art. II.— knowledge IN ITS RELATION TO FAITH. 

The universal chance of the Atheist is inconceivable. For 
the human mind is framed in harmony with the order of the 
universe ; and if it seems at any time to see confusion, it is in 
the view and not real. To affirm that there can be positive dis- 
order, is to assert the truth of Atheism. In all apparent, tem- 
porary disorder, there is a secret, reigning order, which, if it be 
not the best conceivable, is the best actually possible ; and 
this is always manifest at the end, if not before. 

Many misjudge of things, because they see them separately, 
and not in their relations as mutual parts of a combined whole. 
Yet every mind possesses, or is forming, a whole, proportioned 
in size and perfection to its capacity, its clearness or trueness, 
and* its actual range. The tendency of the mind in its normal 
action, whether it respect its own state and manifested activi- 
ties, or its conception of beings and things, is to unity. It re- 
quires simplicity, consistency, harmony ; it would see in all 
things a likeness. Yet though it would always, it does not at 
first, nor soon. Doubtless the idea of unity is native to the 
mind ; but when this original germ is developed into a positive 
faith in the actual unity of all beings and things, can be de- 
termined in his own case only by each individual. But the 
faith mightily outstrips the knowledge, leaping from the little 
whole already known to the imagined vast whole of the entire 
Cosmos. 

Faith incites to the pursuit of knowledge, and gives to it, 
when gained, character and unity ; knowledge corrects, con- 
firms, strengthens faith. Knowledge is an argument for faith ; 
faith explains knowledge. 

And when knowledge comes, it does not dissipate faith, but 
rather renders it concrete and actual ; and yet it stretches, and 
wiU ever, into the illimitable distance of space and time. If 
we would be technical, let faith stand for the Reason's idea, 
^nd knowledge for the Understanding's notion. But it is the 
very things we would know, by whatever terms. 
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Faith comprehends all in one act, single, continuous ; knowl- 
edge makes of innumerable particular things concrete faiths of 
various kinds and degrees. The faith of Keason is perfect ; 
cannot be increased, diminished, or divided ; knowledges, with 
their faiths, from their very nature as pertaining to the actual, 
are imperfect, and hence eternally cumulative. 

But wherefore serves knowledge ? Knowledge is the per- 
ception and reception of the actual. We are actual, and are 
surrounded on every hand by the actual ; and the more of be- 
ings we become by the unfolding of our natures, the more va- 
rious, complex, and far-reaching are our conscious and acknowl- 
edged relations to the actual universe of beings and things. 
Knowledge therefore enlarges and fills our capacity ; fills while 
it enlarges it, enlarges in filling it. 

But wherefore serves faith ? Faith is the mould of knowl- 
edge, in which it receives its proper size, proportions, fomt 
Knowledge brings facts ; faith arranges them in comely order, 
making of many, one. Therefore, though knowledge awakens 
faith, yet it cannot itself be true till faith be united with it. 
The lower waits on the higher, the concrete on the abstract, 
the actual on the true. The mind comes down fi om itself to 
things ; and lifting them up into itself, they become knowledge. 
Philosophy has made all the sciences, and the arts own her as 
mistress. Every genius is a philosopher according to his na- 
ture, his gift, his mission, his work. The actual must at last 
come to the ideal, and then the ideal is but a lofty actual. 

Observe how all great philosophers, the teachers of the race, 
delight in universal knowledge. They see in different knowl- 
edges, not contradiction but harmony. They make successive 
and regular steps, on which, like the angels on the ladder in 
Jacob's vision, or like the beginner in music with respect to the 
scale, they delight themselves in ascending and descending. 

But their ladder they put down from above ; their philoso- 
phy, born of their Reason, has given form to facts. So the an- 
cient philosophers discoursed of and classified all knowledge. 
They would sift it and make it approved. Nor are the mod- 
ems less assiduous in this work. From Bacon down they 
range the whole field of actual discovery, and seek to extend it. 
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All find it but too narrow ; and some can ill brook its strait- 
nesB. But impatiently overleaping it, they find instead of 
firm ground and substantial fruits, a void, in which, as in a 
desert waste, they wander with nothing to refresh their weary 
spirits. 

But vainly, I dare affirm with confidence, does human reason 
begetting philosophy, aspire after a true and complete faith. 
Gomte and Humboldt announce a unity of knowledge ; but 
neither attained the height from which they could make it 
practically true. 

It is a truth so important that it needs to be often repeated, 
that the higher assigns to the lower its real subordinate place, 
gives its true significance, completes it, lifts it up into itself. 
Tell me, what were the physical without the spiritual? 
Means without an end. What were understanding without 
love, which is obedience ? A cold, nay, a delusive light. And 
what were man without God ? He knows not what, and can- 
not know. 

Faith in the true and living Ghod I aver to be the summit of 
philosophy, the mount of observation in the central point of the 
universe. In Ghod, the Infinite and Almighty Creator and Sov- 
ereign Disposer, all things are plain, as they cannot be elsewhere. 
Call not this mysticism ; it is sober fact of the highest im- 
port, which makes all human wisdom empty and foolish. And 
to attest this, I call as witnesses the good of every age and of 
every world, — a countless host and unimpeachable, — ^by whose 
personal experience of an indwelling God all knowledge, while 
yet they are acquiring it, is forthwith turned into truth ; and 
this, they with such instinctive eagerness appropriate, as that 
it forms the very life of their souls. Faith first gives this 
clear, general view of the nature, tendency, and end of all be- 
ings and things ; and under this all particular views, continu- 
ally and forever multiplied and varied, do most certainly and 
readily fall. 

It is coming to be felt and acknowledged, that the present 
sjrstem of education pertains too exclusively to the intellect. 
Thinking to remedy this, certain ones have added the body ; but 
diough a healthy body be good, it does not remove the difficulty. 
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A sound body is not a whole man. Others have narrowed 
and debased education to a low utility. It must indeed be 
practical, but it must bring the whole man into efficient action. 
It must reach the growing man where his whole being is con- 
centrated and passes into action, — the will or heart. The man 
who knows, sees indeed where and how to move, but the know- 
ing does not move him. He must be in such a state, that he 
shall be always ready for motion in the direction, in the man- 
ner, with the'speed which the occasion requires. 

But who is always thus wise ? Few, I fear ; how many, 
never. This is reason sufficient that things are out of joint, 
and keep so. But will education restore the best order ? It 
does not, though it tends towards it. But when being shall 
cover, and doing shall complete, knowing, then will education 
be to man what his nature needs. 

Cry for light, longing soul ; and when you have got it, 
what are you better ? Is it true light ? Does it remain ever, 
shining clearly and steadily ? Does it so satisfy, that you are 
no more faint and sickly, that you no more pine and wither ? 
Then is it summer sunlight, and not winter moonlight, or star- 
light ; by its warmth, no less than by its brightness, it vivifies, 
and quickens, and cheers. 

Who would disparage training ? Yet there may be too 
much of it when there is too little of something better. So the 
books on books of words, covering ideas of truth, are good ; 
but good only to him who lays hold of and appropriates the 
ideas. So truth is good ; but only to him who buys it at a 
great price of effort and pains, and never sells it, but freely 
imparts to all who have need. 

The soul will have things; it cannot thrive on abstractions. 
And if the all-comprehending faith does not embrace the uni- 
verse of realities, of beings and things with their several rela- 
tions, and kindle a quenchless zeal of consecrated love, — then 
the narrow sight will fan the passions into a blaze which will 
soon die out, leaving nought but bitter ashes. Beings and 
things we want, but chiefly the highest and best. The child 
must have mother and father, and other teachers ; but by 
these he must rise to God, that God may come down and dwell 
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in him, making him wiser than all teachers beside, and yet 
humbler and more docile than the lowest. 

The cry of souls in these times, — as ever, but now deeper 
And louder, — ^is for life. Of what profit is formal conduct ? 
Does it bring life more than wickedness ? And suppose that 
in anything I ape another, and exult in my attainment, — ^yet 
am I not fartherest possible removed from the original which I 
have vainly sought to copy ? What better is an intellectual 
automaton fit for than for mocking and derision ? and his pro- 
ductions, than for contempt and neglect ? And yet do the 
little ape the great, vainly imagining that they also will surely 
become great. But great as they may be in their owa eyes, 
they are less than nothing in the eyes of the wise. They say 
the same words and do the same things, and yet only in ap- 
pearance are they the same ; in their nature and results they 
-are incomparably different. 

These little, mock-men know nothing of the hidden sources 
or of the peculiar methods of greatness. They have never 
sounded its secret depths, and suspect not, — guileless souls, — 
that anything more is needed than a broad and bright surface. 
But chide them not, for as for themselves, either they have no 
depths, or they have never been broken up so that they are 
conscious of them. 

But take one who gets smartness by training. He performs 
>astounding feats of intellectual agility ; but he only shows 
himself, and neither cares nor tries to do more. Surely it is a 
jnean result to have lived but for a show. But let one hoard 
iUp all available knowledge ; — ^what is it thus better to himself 
or to any than the gold of the miser ? What is the mariy we 
Ask ; what is he known to be by his words and habitual acts ? 

But if neither knowledge possessed nor knowledge displayed 
make or prove the man, what can ? Knowledge lived. Then 
must it be living knowledge. Verily it must. But how can 
it live in fragments that do no more than touch ? It should 
be a body with a head, and a spirit within ; and the spirit 
^should be the life of men. But how is the unity of knowledge, 
corresponding with the unity of things, made manifest ? Are 
the firagments gathered and made one in the life of any schol- 
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ar ? Are there not misBing firagments ? Where is the com- 
plete philosophy ? Where the complete science ? And 
if the sciences are but one grand whole, as is believed, 
who has searched out and made known, not their whole- 
ness only, but their inseparable connection ? And who 
shall declare more fully and certainly the intimate connection 
of things with man, and of man with God, and of God with 
the universe of things and men ? Faith assures us of the 
fact of this necessary union, but here our knowledge fails us. 

Meagre are our knowledges all ; and when we have got to 
the end we cannot long be quite satisfied. In our busy lives 
we get a smattering of this and that ; but who of the wisest 
makes of his various knowledges a consistent, whole philoso- 
phy ? True, there are wholes enough of form, beautiful to the 
sight, but miserable botches of truth and fact. 

No wise man has ever pretended to present a whole of 
knowledge. Some have laid their plan to attempt, — to sketch, 
if no more, — a present whole of some sort ; but they found 
their time too short and their powers too scanty even for this, 
and were content to add their little contribution to the general 
stock. Happy he who shall at all increase this common fund ; 
sage shall he be called ever onward. But it must be actual 
knowledge which shall live, and no more temporary fact or new 
form of present knowledge, which shall vindicate his claim to 
wear this highest, only genuine title. 

But does not every man seek a wholeness, of some sort, of 
character and life ? And if he realize this he will show it in 
every, the least manifestation of himself. But it must be a 
comprehensive and true wholeness, else can it not be approved. 
Then he takes his place and acts his part in the great whole, 
and no more tries to live and act as the centre of his circle. 
And when every man is in himself a whole, men loving each 
other and acting together, form working and enjoying wholes ; 
and the race becomes in its eflfects, influences, aflfected results, 
and universal and complete blessedness, one and undivided. 
True individuals, doing each his own work in his own way, not 
for himself but for all, form a free, harmonious, effective asso- 
ciation of holy, happy beings. 
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Article III.- SECONDARY CAUSES. 

Every fact points us to a preceding fact. The mind sees 
upon every event the reflection of a cause. A mighty kingdom, 
long the center of civilization and the synonym of power, declines 
from its imperial place ; we turn back the pages of its history, 
in its religion and laws and customs, in its people and emperors 
and statesmen, to find the elements of decay. Why does the 
inference of a cause rise up in the mind as it contemplates ef- 
fect ? Who taught us in the seen of the present to behold 
the imseen of the past ? When did we begin to suspect a 
connection between the is and the has been f Is this faith of 
ours in causes a true faith ; will it abide ? Are we certain 
that it is not an illusion, a fancy, splendid but unreal ? 

Is this idea of a cause suggested by the constant recurrence 
of antecedent and consequent ? Two phenomena are seen al- 
ways conjoined ; the first always preceding the second, — the 
second always succeeding the first. All phenomena are found 
to be grouped in the same way. Suppose the mind to bring to 
the contemplation of these phenomena no preconceived idea of 
cause. Suppose the mind furnished with all its faculties, — 
these so constituted, however, that no idea of cause and effect 
has been obtained, either from consciousness or the operation 
of an innate principle, or divine revelation. Could the mind, 
thus without a pre-conception, looking steadfastly at this uni- 
versal conjunction of phenomena, ever attain to this inevitable 
idea of cause and effect ? If this idea ever is obtained from 
observation under these circumstances, it must by the majority 
of minds, if not by all, be obtained from observation of natural 
phenomena^ which are earliest noticed and can be most mi- 
nutely scrutinized. Now it is very certain that if an antece- 
dent, absolutely new, were about to be introduced into the 
natural world, no one could predetermine its consequent, nor 
after its consequent had been established, decide why some other 
did not make its appearance. That there is any necessary con- 
nection between the antecedent and the consequent in the natural 
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world, we do not know. And with no notion at the outset, 
that there is any such thing in the universe as cause and ef- 
fect, with no insight whatever into the nature and operation of 
physical causes, so called, we are required to infer that one 
event is the cause of another. We are required to infer the 
existence of a general law of cause and effect, simply from the 
fact of sequence. Under these circumstances, why should the 
idea of cause arise rather than that of annihilation ? Why 
should any idea arise ? Why should we not look with stupid 
indifference upon events in their series ? These questions can- 
not be answered ; they must be answered, or the theory must 
fall to the ground. And if mere sequence in the natural world 
teaches us nothing, neither can mere sequence in the mental 
world instruct us in the idea. 

Must faith in this idea of cause be therefore given up ? By 
a consistent disciple of Locke it must be ; for he has derived 
all ideas, directly or indirectly, from the world external, — and 
by no possibility can this idea originate there. Hume reasoned! 
correctly from his premises when he denied the existence of any 
cause. 

Is not this idea of cause, which men confessedly have, taught 
by consciousness.^ We are conscious that we exert power. 
We have power to act or to refrain from acting. We have 
power over our thoughts to extend them far out through infin- 
ity, beyond the central sun, beyond the utmost star, beyond 
the gates of Heaven, into the very presence of the Almighty 
Qt)d, and then to fix them on the meanest things of Earth. 
We can summon back the beings of departed days, and clothe 
them as they walked before us, and hear them as they spake, 
and then dismiss them to forgetfulness. The will represents 
Ihis power ; the will is the power. Here is something which 
acts, which does, which causes, — of which effect may be pre- 
dicated. It is true we know no more about the hidden work- 
ings of mind than about the secret constitution of matter. It 
may be said that cause and effect in the mind is only antece- 
dent and consequent ; that the same reasoning which has been 
applied to the material will apply with equal force to the men- 
tal world ; and that the conclusion which we have refused to 
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draw in the one case, we have no right to draw from the same 
facts in the other. Already this has been admitted, and the 
objection is fully stated in order to give prominence to the fact, 
that the idea of cause which is derived from the mind is no 
conclusion, — ^it is not the result of reasoning. We know from 
our own consciousness, that we do refer these personal effects 
to our individual will. The authority of consciousness in the 
world of mind must be supreme. He who doubts his con- 
sciousness within these limits, will doubt his existence ; and 
he who doubts his existence must soon entertain some very 
grave doubts as to whether he is really in any doubt at all ; 
for he who exists not, doubts not. This is as solid an argu- 
ment as there is to be found in the universe. 

But the mind immediately perceives that there are phenom- 
ena external to itself, with the production of which it has 
nothing to do. The worlds would move on in their courses 
above our graves, and the seasons would depart and return, 
though the race of man had departed to return no more. 
Here is power exerted which is not exerted by us. The idea 
of cause which the mind has obtained within, it now applies 
without to phenomena whenever apparent. And as the effi- 
cient power within us is will, so also must the power without 
us be. This is the only efficient cause of which we know any- 
thing, or can conjecture anything. Any conception which we 
may form of an effect wholly disconnected from will, is entirely 
gratuitous. When we transfer the idea of cause from the me 
to the not we, we must transfer it in its original proportions, 
with its original relations. Reasoning thus, the mind arrives 
at the idea of the will, the first great cause. 

The first link is found, but how many links long is the 
chain ? What is the manner of the connection between the 
will and the effect ? It is necessary to descend from the eleva- 
tion which has been gained and to stand upon Earth, sur- 
rounded by things of Earth. Climb up the highest mountain, 
penetrate the darkest forest, stand above the loftiest waterfall, 
crowd into the busiest streets. God exists in nature, says the 
Pantheist ; He exists above nature, says the Christian; We 
cannot stop to argue with the Pantheist. A leaf falls to the 
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ground ; why was it ? We suppose that the sharp frost has 
cut the thread which bound it to the twig ; the summer's sun 
has dried up its vigor, and the autumn wind has blown it to 
the earth. These caused the leaf to fall, we say. Still the 
great questiX)n is unanswered, How is the effect below connect- 
ed with the will above ? Men are accustomed to reconcile their 
habitual expressions with their religious faith by supposing the 
existence of certain secondary causes. There is a power in 
nature ; there is a power above nature. The one power was 
derived from the other ; that is admitted ; but it is not admit- 
ted by all that the one power is non-dependent upon the other. 
It has been conjectured that when God made the world He cre- 
ated it with a self-sustaining, self-renewing power. The uni- 
verse then is a vast machine, wound up at the Creation by the 
hand of the Almighty, and whose action is immutable, un- 
changing, whose wheels are forever rolling, forever crushing. 
Perhaps, if we should listen with our ear to the ground, we 
might hear the rumbling of this terrible machine, far down in 
the caverns of the earth. It i« very certain that this theory is 
untenable. For why then should man pray to his Maker ? 
How then can he pray, " From lightning and tempest, from 
plague, pestilence and famine, from battle and murder, and 
from sudden death. Good Lord, deliver us ?" If the God of 
Heaven no longer rules the elements by his inmiediate power, 
how can the mariner pray, when the storm is raging around 
him, " Thou, Lord, who stillest the raging of the sea, hear, 
hear us, and save us, that we perish not ?" 

Is it necessary to adopt this theory of secondary causes ? Is 
it necessary to suppose that the circumstantia of a natural 
phenomena are connected with it in any wise as cause or effect ? 
Is it necessary to interpose a cause of any kind intermediate 
between the particular effect and the great I AM ? 

It has already been said that the utmost which can be known 
of secondary causes, supposing them to exist, is, that they are 
antecedent in point of time to certain effects. We can measure 
the arc of external phenomena, but cannot calculate the angle 
of internal cause. What reason can be assigned why fire 
should burn and not freeze ? We may pry into the constitution 
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of matter as curiously as we please, nnd subject the elementa 
to every test within our power, and our only conclusion will be 
that fire hums because it burns, — and this is as far as it is possi- 
ble to go. Every secondary cause is the effect of some other sup- 
posed secondary cause. Long must we tread this toilsome 
stairway before we shall mount up to God. 

That sequence of events to which we are accustomed, has not 
always been observed. Those uatural laws, by force of which, 
as we suppose, events produce events, iu ancient times were 
violated. A dead man was quickened into life, and a star 
wandered from its orhit, and a storm was stilled by the magic 
of a word ; in more ancient times the waters of a sea arose on 
either hand, the sun hastened not to go down, and the moon 
stood still in her place. These were miracles. God's will was 
immediately concerned in producing them, not mediately 
through the intervention of secondary causes. He commanded 
and it was done. He willed and it was accomplished. And 
why may it not be supposed that God always works in nature 
as in the cases to which reference has been made, — immedi- 
ately, directly ; not mediately, not indirectly ? Such a belief 
would in no wise detract from the authority of a miracle ; a 
miracle is only a miracle to ua. 

But why then this arrangement of nature ? it will be asked. 
Secondary causes certainly seem to exert an influence. Why 
the appearance, if the reality does not exist ? 

Is there really any difficulty here ? Man has been so created 
that he cannot foresee a single event of the future. He has 
received no prophetic power. Events file before him, going 
into the past. From any independent knowledge, he cannot 
foresee that the sun will rise to-morrow, nor from the seed 
which he has sown can he foretell what sort the harvest will 
be. Yet his comfort, his very existence, depends upon events 
thus hidden from him in the future. How is he to know 
whether the food which he is about to eat will kill or nourish 
him ? He must have some evidence of the presence of poison, 
other than an experimental knowledge of its effects upon his 
system. Therefore phenomena are arranged in clusters. 
Therefore it baa been wisely ordered that one event shall prog- 
nosticate another. For each and every event there is a corres- 
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ponding volition of the Almighty. But we are assured that as 
He has willed, so he will continue to will. While there is no 
power in nature, there is no uncertainty. Now we are certain 
that the sun will rise to-morrow, and that the fields will soon 
be white for harvest. 

It is not necessary to consider at any length the objection, 
that this theory makes God the direct author of all the evil in 
the world. An earthquake shakes the foundations of a great 
city, and multitudes are buried under the ruins of their homes ; 
lightning falls from Heaven and in an instant the victim is 
stricken down. Has God deliberately willed the misery and 
death of these, His creatures ? But the objection may be urged 
with equal force against the theory of secondary causes as 
against the theory of direct volitions. For, according to the 
first theory, God created the elements thousands of years ago, 
with their terrific powers, and then dismissed them from His 
presence, armed with destruction. Looking far beyond. He 
clearly foresaw the inevitable death and desolation which must 
ensue. 

If this theory of secondary causes is adopted, it must be with 
a saving clause of vast extent. We must make room for God's 
omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, and for the operation 
of a particular providence in the affairs of the universe. Only 
a narrow margin of theory remains. And why not reject the 
theory ; it is cold and chilling at the best ; it locates our God 
at a distance, far away, on the other side of yonder blue. He 
is not only there, but everywhere present, directly acting, in 
everything which moves and is. His hand unrolls the leaves, 
and tenderly opens the budding flowers, and draws the glorious 
curtains around the setting sun ; His power moves the pulses 
of the ocean, and fills the volcanic arteries of this throbbing 
earth ; He holds the rounded planets in the hollow of his hand, 
and lights the stars above us, like beacons on a distant shore ; 
His care is upon the slightest being which floats in the sun- 
beam, upon everything concealed in the abysses of immensity ; 
and should His care be but for an instant withdrawn, worlds 
and systems would fall from their places, jarring amidst the 
thunders of destruction, until their elements should be scatter- 
ed as the finest dust. 
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Article IV.— HUMBOLDT AS A REPRESENTATIVE MAN. 

" The whole earth is the monument of illustrious men." 
This social life of ours is girt about with a zodiac of sciences, 
whose lights enkindled by the labors of great men in all ages, 
gleam out through the darkness like stars in the canopy of 
heaven, guiding us through the intricate path that threads the 
universe. We see them glimmering before us in light unap- 
proachable, and their pure radiance cheers us on as we climb 
" the rugged way." Philosophy, law, ethics and physics, each 
has its Bepresentative Man, whose name is inseparably connec- 
ted with the science of which he is the soul ; and we never can 
hear his name, except our minds, with the rapidity of thought, 
take in the whole domain of which he is the sovereign. 
Whenever we read of Kepler, visions of the grandeur and 
sublimity of his discoveries among the starry heavens flash 
upon us. With Raphael we associate all the lights and shades, 
the delicate tints and beautiful forms that the artist's fanciful 
brain can create. In Milton and Shakspeare we see the em- 
bodiment of the magic and power of poetry. Every age has 
its representative man, who belongs not to one country or race, 
but whom the world claims as its own. He is a representative 
of the spirit of his times, the embodiment of the intelligence 
and the refinement of his age. He is 

*' Bound to no party, to no sect confined ; 
The world his home, his brethren all mankind." 

Every nation has its master-spirit, whom the people have 
enshrined in their hearts, and who is for them the repre- 
sentative of all that is great and noble. Mankind in all ages 
have attached themselves to a few persons, who by their genius 
or influence are entitled to be leaders in the march of civiliza- 
tion. The mind of man has ever before it an ideal of greatness, 
toward which it is continually aspiring, as the syren voice of 
ambition incites it to action. It goes out in search for other 
minds, which shall embody this ideal and represent all those 
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qualities which go to make up the image that the fancy cre- 
ates ; and when such an one is found, the imagination lends its 
magic power to clothe its hero with a deceitful lustre, that 
obscures the faults and follies to which humanity is subject. 
Human perfection is indeed an impossibility, and exists only in 
the fertile brain of some wild dreamer ; yet as the dim and un- 
certain twilight invests different objects with a weird and 
unearthly beauty, so does the fancy surroimd its ideal with a 
halo of glory that belongs not to this world, places in his 
hand a wand more potent than the sceptre of kings, and ranks 
him not among princes and nobles, but among ^^ gods who have 
come down to us in the likeness of men." 

Again, the great man must be of some use to us ; he must be 
near us ; we must feel that there is some bond of relationship, 
some sympathy in our thoughts and feelings. He is not to 
affect us as a combination of '^ rich possibilities." He is not to 
dwell far away from us, shining coldly and distantly like a planet 
in another sphere. There must be warmth in his rays ; his 
beams must have a fertilizing influence upon our hearts; must 
develop the resources of our minds. As every plant has its 
parasites whose lives are nourished by the life of the plant, so 
are we all parasites, " sipping the foam of other lives." We 
are nourished and strengthened, made noble and better, raised 
up near their own level by a contemplation of the lives of great 
men. " The sage is the instructor of a hundred ages." His 
influence extending down through the whole net-work of soci- 
ety, carries with it an all pervading power. Time or decay 
cannot rob him of a single ray ; death instead of weakening 
only strengthens his influence, by rendering sacred his name in 
the memory of the living. This veneration of greatness is the 
dream of youth ; the study and contemplation of the great is 
the business of the student ; to be great, the aim of manhood ; 
and though disappointed ambition complains of the ingrati- 
tude and neglect of society, yet, sooner or later, the world 
finds out its ?ruly great men, and crowns their brow with the 
laurel-wreath of immortality. 

Man is the representation of things as well as of ideas. As 
he discovers and invents, and converts raw material to human 
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use ; as he is the agent and interpreter of nature ; as he ex- 
pounds to ua fhe problem of the univeree, bo far he is the 
representative of each. But man in his relations to nature is 
hut an upstart in the chronicle of time. The antiquities of our 
planet are hidden deep down in the earth beneath us. The 
records of the olden time are written on the rocks and the 
mountains. The history of the world ie not merely that which 
tells of the existence of man, it extends far back through the 
long cycles of years that were required to prepare the earth for 
the reception of the human race. This history is written lit- 
erally in characters of fire on tablets of stone. To decipher 
these characters, to read these records, to discover and explain 
these antiquities, requires a deep and varied knowledge, a 
iamiliarity with nature in all her moods and a8i>ect8, and a 
profound research into the phenomena and essence of this won- 
drous world. When we add to these attainments a clear and 
intimate acquaintance with science in all its branches, a famil- 
iarity with the theories of mind and morals from the earliest 
ages ; a knowledge of the languages and habits of various na- 
tions; a ready insight into human character; an enterprise 
daunted by no ohataclcB however formidable ; a kindly temper- 
ament and hearty sympathy, that would open its arms and 
receive into its great heart any brother, of whatever race, lan- 
guage or color ; a free and liberal sjiirit, a love of liberty and 
humanity ; we iiave an image of greatness fit to be enshrined 
in every heart, and worthy of the veneration, not only of one 
age and nation, but of the world and of future generations 
down to the end of time. Such a man was Alexander toq 
Humboldt. 

An attempt to eulogize the character of Humboldt would be 
but a repetition of those high-sounding encomiums which the 
the world is never weary of bestowing upon him. The trum- 
pet-tongued voice of fame is sounding his praises from shore to 
shore, and from continent to continent. Wherever the foot of 
the geologist or naturalist has trod, wherever the history of 
science is known in its feeblest dawnings, the name of Baron 
von Humboldt is familiar as household words. He is revered 
as the sage, the philanthropist, and the true lover of natare. 
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In speaking of him, words seem to lose their power, and when 
eloquence has exhausted its poetry, its pathos, its rhetoric, we 
would sum up all the epithets in which are embodied a just 
description of his qualities, and say of him as Bums says of 
his friend, " he was a great man ; " — great in strength of intel- 
lect and power of mind ; great in scientific research ; great in 
his knowledge of men and things ; and great in that integrity 
of character that he sustained before the world, in that kindli- 
ness of disposition that made friends of whomever he met, and 
in that spirit of enterprise, joined with a love of truth, that 
supported him through aU his wanderings. He was a sover- 
eign in the realm of science ; a monarch, not by " the divine 
right of kings," but by a nobler and diviner right, even by a 
power emanating from the divine mind. He grasped in his 
hand " the magic wand,'' before which the noble, the gifted 
and the gay bowed in volimtary homage. He wielded a scep- 
tre whose dominion extended not only over the stratified earth, 
but even to the starry heavens, the circumaml^ient atmosphere 
and the boundless sea. The world of letters has never pro- 
duced a man of such rich and varied attainments, such Pro- 
tean versatility of talent, and such energy and ardor in the 
investigation of material phenomena. His attainments opened 
for him a field coextensive with literature itself. He could 
tread the flowery paths of SBSthetics and history, the dim and 
uncertain track of mental speculations, and the intricate mazes 
of ancient lore, as well as the more rugged walks of science. 
Humboldt was a true cosmopolitan. He belonged to no one 
country or race ; France could not claim him as her own, Ger- 
many could not monopolize his fame, while he himself declared 
that he was almost an American. The world was his home, 
and every earnest lover of truth could boast of the closest ties of 
relationship to him. He could write and speak fluently a score 
of languages. Most of his works, however, were written in 
French, as the language best adapted to scientific purposes, 
while only two, " Views of Nature," and " The Kosmos," were 
composed in his native tongue. 

His ability to labor was wonderful, both in its intensity and 
duration. He felt that there was no royal road to learning, and 
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even to the very close of a long life, he toiled with an energy 
that no common man could have endured in the vigor of man- 
hood ; and when, at the age of ninety years, he closed his 
eventful career, he left to the world a legacy more valuable 
than mines of gold and silver. 

The tendency of the present age is to detail rather than 
generalization, to analysis rather than synthesis. This is not 
the age of theory, of metaphysical dreaming or of the ideal. 
It is practical, delighting in hard stubborn facts, and in a sci- 
entific investigation of the causes of natural phenomena. In 
this respect Humboldt may be said to be preeminently the 
representative of the spirit of the nineteenth century. He 
indulged in no idle dreaming, no visionary theories, but devo- 
ted himself to the discovery of facts as they exist in nature. 
The conclusions derived from these observations were estab- 
lished on the broadest basis. His views were liberal and com- 
prehensive. This peculiarity is nowhere better exhibited than 
in his " Kosmos." The Kosmos " seemed to be the climax of 
his labors, and the greatest of his works, although it was 
written at an age when most men have retired from public 
life, and seek to enjoy in peace and quiet their few remaining 
days. The object of the author was ^^ to embrace a summary 
of physical knowledge as connected with a delineation of the 
material universe ;" to represent nature as one grand whole. 
The materials he had been collecting for nearly half a century, 
and at length in the evening of his life, he offered to the public 
a book which has been called by the savans of the time, ^^ the 
great work of the age." 

" The Kosmos'' is literally an " ornament" to the literatiu*e 
•of the nineteenth century ; the crown-jewel in a casket that 
boasts of many rare gems. There is in the very title something 
of fitness and harmony, a sort of magical sound, which of it- 
self, before we commence to read, tells of the vastness of the 
work, of the vigor and boldness of the intellect that could 
grasp in one mighty conception the whole universe of matter, 
and span this huge terraqueous ball with the fingers of precise 
science. 
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Our object, however, in this sketch, is not to criticise the 
character and writings of Humboldt, nor to enter into any- 
minute detcdls of his life ; the latter will soon be a matter of 
history, while his productions have been so long before the 
public, that comments are unnecessary. We would notice 
more especially, those qualities which combine to make Hum- 
boldt emphatically the man of the nineteenth century, the 
" Representative man" of his age. A life lengthened out to a 
period far beyond the limit assigned by the Psalmist ; a physi- 
cal constitution capable of enduring the most severe and pro- 
tracted exertion, both bodily and mental ; a mind well balanced 
and stored with useful information ; a clear head and vigorous 
intellect enabled him to accomplish more than any other person 
has ever done. His success in particular departments may 
have been excelled. Other explorers may have discovered more 
islands and seas, and defined more accurately the peculiarities 
of the countries they have visited. Other zoologists and bota- 
nists may have investigated more thoroughly the various forms 
of animal and vegetable life, and other geologists carried us 
deeper into the rocky strata that form our globe. Other 
astronomers and naturalists may have done more in their par- 
ticular spheres, but he stands entirely alone, as possessing a 
knowledge of all the sciences. He seemed to have absorbed in 
himself the learning of his times ; and when he had drunk in 
all the information that the experience of others could afibrd 
him ; after he had traced back the streams of our knowledge to 
their sources, and by interrogating the history of the past, had 
caught the glimmering perceptions of the unity of created ex- 
istence which was dimly shadowed forth to the human mind in 
the primitive ages of the world, he left the well beaten track, 
sought out for himself the mysterious chain of connection by 
which the whole creation is linked together, and after long 
years of observation and patient thought, wrought out from his 
own fertile brain, the fully developed picture of a " Kosmos." 

He opened a new field in the study of our own world, and 
made geography not merely " a description of the earth and its 
inhabitants,'' but a science, explaining the relations of the vari- 
ous phases of organic and inorganic existence to each other and 
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to man. He endeavored to grasp the unity of nature and 
combine its various elements in one harmonious and systematic 
whole ; and although he failed, as of course he must, to arrive 
at that knowledge which is beyond the comprehension even of 
angels, yet in his very failures he achieved successes, immeasu- 
rably greater than the most splendid triumphs of other men, 
whose spirits never dared soar so high into the domain of the 
Infinite, Though he caught but a glimpse of that divine 
purpose, extending all through this complicated network of 
natural laws, through uncounted ages and illimitable spaces ; 
yet by the effort itself, he gained a grander conception of the 
vastness of the material creation, he appreciated more fully 
the grandeur of that plan which called into being this glorious 
universe. But when he had attained almost the farthest limit 
of human wisdom, he at last learned to comprehend the 
sublimity of the truth that, " all knowledge is but a faint 
whisper of the mysteries of the universe, and the earth but an 
atom in the Infinite system." 

Humboldt was untrammeled by any of the narrow and illib- 
eral opinions of his day. He was a free-thinker in every sense 
of the term. When Europe became too small to give scope to 
his bold and inquiring mind, he shook off the trammels of the 
Old World and came here to the New, in whose wild eolitudea 
he could stand face to face with the free spirit that dwells in 
the woods and mountains ; where, liberated from the dogmas 
of court- philosophers, his mind could expand under nature's 
kindly teachings, Yet, strange as it may appear, this very 
freedom of thought made him a slave to the laws of matter. 
Although he could teach others " to look through nature up to 
nature's God," he was himself unable to learn from the phe- 
nomena of this wondrous world to know and reverence its 
Almighty Author. We cannot call him an Atheist, yet his 
opinions were tainted by that stream of infidelity which flowed 
through the whole range of German speculation. He indeed 
denies that he participates at all in the metaphysical dreams of 
German speculators, but affirms that he confines himself to 
the detail of material phenomena, as he has seen them exhib- 
ited. Still he cannot avoid reasoning upon the mutual connec- 
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tion of these facts and drawing general conclusions ; and in 
these conclusions^ it is evident that he does not recognize the 
Divine purpose in the plan of the universe, but that a blind 
necessity is the thread running through the woof of creation. 
From his own mouth we must condemn him. In his Kosmos 
he says : ^^ In submitting physical phenomena and historical 
events to the exercise of the reflecting faculty, and in ascend- 
ing by reasoning to their causes, we become more and more 
penetrated by that ancient belief, that the forces inherent in 
matter, and those regulating the moral world, exert their 
action under the empire of a Primordial necessity, and accord- 
ing to movements periodically renewed at longer or shorter 
intervals.'' God was for him only the vital principle of all 
matter, and necessity the supreme arbiter of our destiny. The 
most we can say of him is, that he was a Christian in practice, 
though he may have been a skeptic in theory. 

The decline of his life was like the going down of the summer 
sun, with not a cloud to obscure its brilliancy, but with a ra- 
diance more beautiful and impressive than the splendor of 
noon. The frosts of ninety winters had left their snowy traces 
upon his venerable head ; the toils and exposures of ninety 
summers had ploughed deep furrows in his noble countenance ; 
the varied experience of fourscore years and ten had filled his 
mind with rich treasures of knowledge; yet his heart was as 
young, his brain as active, and his love of liberty as strong as 
when sixty years before, he left his native land to explore the 
wonders of the New World. For almost a century he had 
gazed upon the tide of human events, as it ebbed and flowed 
beneath him, and from his lofty eminence had looked down 
with unconcern upon the struggles of political combatants for 
a little brief power. Although unambitious of political dis- 
tinction, he was the companion of monarchs and the friend of 
the great. The rich and the powerful vied with each other in 
lavishing unsolicited favors upon the man of science, until, full 
of years and of honors, he passed from the stage followed by 
the plaudits of an admiring world. 

The name of Humboldt is especially dear to the heart of 
every American. It was here that he devoted the earlier years 
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of his life to scientific investigation. Although he traversed 
almost every continent, and opened to their inhabitants the 
riches locked up in the secret treasure houses under their feet, 
jet it was in the New World that his greatest triumphs were 
achieved. It was on the heights of the Andes, as he stood 
gazing out on the boundless waters of the Pacific on the one 
side, and the illimitable prairies on the other, that his mind 
was imbued with those grand conceptions which, in after years, 
were to astonish and delight the world. Long after he had 
returned to his native country and had become the honored 
guest of royalty, he longed again for the wild woods and the 
free institutions of America. It was upon Americans that his 
special kindnesses were continually bestowed, and they alone 
of all foreign nations were permitted to follow his remains to 
their final resting place. 

In the heart of the American people is enshrined an image, 
at whose altar every lover of truth will hasten to bow in 
willing homage ; the fit tribute of the Western Hemisphere 
to the memory of Alexander von Humboldt. 
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Article V.— NICOLA DI RIENZI. 

The last and most brilliant attempt of declining Rome to 
resume her ancient grandeur, was inspired and led by Bienzi. 
In the gloomy annals of her modem history, his career flashes 
upon us like an illuminated page in the dingy missal of some 
old monk of his time. It was the career of one, who, in the 
fourteenth century, had caught the spirit of early Rome across 
the waste of a thousand years ; who had walked amid her 
ruins, and read and pondered her literature, tiU he had learned 
to think and to act as the Scipios and the Caesars. It was the 
career of one who invoked the genius of antiquity to preside 
over and solace the conflicts which ushered in the modem civi- 
lization of Europe. And if his enterprise seemed only to make 
one spasm the more in an age of convulsions, increasing the 
disorder of a society which was already chaotic, yet that 
spasm was the quivering of the noblest cord that suflered the 
torture of the time, the last agonizing effort of old heroic virtue 
against barbarian conquest and corruption, and with it Roman 
liberty perished. 

The lawless and abandoned condition of Rome was early 
thrust upon the attention of Rienzi ; for hardly had the natu- 
ral bent of his mind and his aim in life been determined, when 
he was forced to look with impotent anguish upon the death 
of an innocent younger brother, who fell unavenged in the 
feuds of the Roman nobility. This event alone was sufficient 
to wake from its dreamy repose the latent energy of his char- 
acter, and to kindle it to a fever of passion, to a thirst and 
vague resolve for vengeance. 

But with these personal feelings mingled higher and disin- 
terested principles of action. He looked with pain upon the 
condition of Rome, not only for the wrongs which he suffered 
himself, but far more for the disgrace and degradation which 
had befallen all the people. His imagination, too, was 
haunted by the ancient story of the Eternal City. Born amid 
mediaeval tumults, his mind dwelt in the stately order of the 
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age of the CaBsarB. The classita had beeD his favorite studies, 
his chosen haunts for contemplation had been in the shadow of 
edifices which had come down from the dawn of the Empire, 
Thus all his thought was made up of grand contrasts ; the 
city growing to uiaasive strength and beauty, and the city 
crumbling to ruins ; an ignoble and shrunken populace creep- 
ing timorously through the same streets that the masters of 
the world, the famed and terrible Roman citizens, had walked ; 
the decrepitude of Italian life which had supplanted the tri- 
umphant energy of the ancient Republic, and the unrivaled 
magnificence of the first centuries of the Empire. A vast gulf 
divided the Eomans of whom he read from those to whom the 
name had descended. Nearly a decade of centuries had passed 
since Julian ; the last Roman whose life Plutarch would like to 
have written, had perished while pushing the boundaries of the 
Empire far into Asia ; since Boethius, the last of the Pagan 
thinkers, had died in prison, and since the golden chain of the 
Platonic succession of philosophers had been broken off at the 
death of Proclus. Barbarism had rolled in like a flood upon 
the glory of classical antiquity. The confusion of ages had 
been relieved only by the transient order of the feudal system, 
upon the dissolution of which there succeeded, amid the con- 
flicts of Guelph and Ghibeline, of Pope and Emperor, the 
tyrannous anarchy of the nobility. Even in the time of Rien- 
zi, the genius of a new epoch was already beckoning to its 
service some advanced thinkers, reformers before the Reforma- 
tion, but he saw not the sign. Peering through the turbid 
barbarism of centuries from the troubled surface on which he 
was floating, he beheld the splendors of Rome's ancient history 
like " pearly palaces" " in the purple twilights under the eea." 
He was enamored of their beauty, and there began to loom 
dimly In his mind the vast design of attempting to restore the 
majesty of the past, — to recreate ancient Rome. 

The success flrst attending so chivalrous a venture was mar- 
velous and unexpected. In answer to the fervor and eloquence 
of this gifted and impassioned man, Rome rose as at the call 
of her ancient leaders, and by a single effort hurled from her 
borders the powers that had oppressed and degraded her for 
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centuries. The feudal tyranny that rose in proud and insolent 
defiance above the city, fell as if in an hour. Its fortresses and 
domains were thrown open to an administration of stem and 
inflexible justice. With hardly a day of transition, a reign of 
peace succeeded a reign of violence and blood. Bienzi spoke 
with an authority greater than that of the Gracchi. The schol- 
ars and poets of Europe, already pervaded with the spirit of 
renaissance^ observed with admiration the progress of a revo- 
lution which promised to re-estabKsh on the earth the grand 
events of Roman history, as they were reproducing the beauties 
of classical literature. 

Bienzi for a moment attained to supreme power. And what, 
we may ask, would have been the result had he permanently 
succeeded, — ^had the spirit evoked by his enthusiasm and his 
eloquence been in reality the dauntless ardor and perseverance 
of the old Boman character, and not the fleeting passion of a 
degraded people ? 

At his call the rival republics of Italy were preparing to 
imite in a common government under the leadership of Bome ; 
and, had the object of his ambition been attained, these divided 
states already far in advance of the rest of Europe in litera- 
ture, the arts, and the science of government, woidd have been 
freed from the jealousies and the petty strifes which were 
wasting their strength, and which proved at last the cause of 
their violent downfaU. An end would have been set to Italian 
revolutions. The most organic nation of antiquity would not 
have suffered the most distracting politics known in modem 
times. The Alps would have been closed against the constant 
menace of interference from the North, and a field opened in 
Italy in the twilight of modem times for that varied industry 
and consequent advancement in all the departments of life 
which attend preeminently upon free government. And, per- 
haps, had the papacy thus early linked itself with an Italian 
republic, no event in history would have transcended it in im- 
portance. By the silent energy of free principles, republican 
thought and usages might have prevailed in Church and State 
without a struggle.* The Protestant reformation might have 
been peacefully anticipated and its triumphs greatly hastened. 
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Liberty miglit not still have teen a problem in Europe, and 
Christianity and fellowship might not etill have been a problem 
in Christendom. It is not merely fanciful to suppose that all 
the most civilized nations would now have been democracies, 
and that Rome would now have been the administrative centre 
of an undi^'ided Christendom, which had become Protestant 
without ever protesting. Thus with the fate of Kienzi ebbed 
and flowed the destinies of Italy for centuries. 

The achievement of so gi-eat results fell not to Bienzi, and 
rarely falls to any man. In the moment of success he had 
failed. His scheme was a mistake involving an anachronism, 
and his character, iascinating as it was, had not the antique 
stateliness and strength which he sought to revive. The 
spirit of old Rome had not descended to the men of hia age. 
Not a breath of it had crossed the chasm of a thousand years. 
On the part of the people the revolution had been but a burst 
of hatred against their oppressors, a spiteful passion, such as 
even savage hordes may be capable of. But the ideal princi- 
ples which give dignity, and the moral purpose which gives 
strength to such an effort, had been wanting. His eloquence 
alone raised him to a giddy height with a precarious support. 
He made himself supreme in a degenerate state, but he could 
not charm back in an hour the loftiness of spirit and the 
purity of patriotism which belonged to a remote past. So 
vaulting an ambition founded on so inadequate resources could 
only overleap itself and fall defeated. To improvise ancient 
Rome was a task beyond the capacity of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. By his faith in what was hardly more than a vision or 
a dream, and liis eloquence in making it seem a possible reali- 
ty, he dazzled a degraded populace into a wild and irregular 
attempt for liberty ; but the most striking effect of the glare 
of the moment was to show how unfit all parties were for the 
goal to which they had aspired. Rienzi himself began to man- 
ifest the unsteadiness which heralded his downfall. In the 
vanity of personal power his lofty vision of Roman restoration 
was sometimes forgotten, and hardly had the admiration of the 
worid been attracted by the splendor of his rise before it began 
to appear that his dazzling career had bewildered the actor 
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himself. The Church became opposed to his govermnent, per- 
haps fearing its rival authority at Rome, perhaps detecting the 
weakness in his attempt to transplant a Pagan empire into a 
Christian age. The people had swayed tumultuously beneath 
his eloquence, but in that age of ecclesiastical power, when in 
the European system the Pope was accounted the sun and even 
the Emperor only the moon, they dropped unresisting before 
the sentence of the church. Bienzi found in them no virtue to 
support him against the more than imperial papacy. He fell 
and fled the city without a follower, and the revels of anarchy 
began again. It is not uncommon for men of high adventure 
to beUeve themselves under the immediate guidance of divine 
power, and in the prosecution of their designs to imagine they 
are but fulfilling an appointed mission. Thus the solenm tread 
of the legions of ancient Bome was thought to sound the de- 
crees of fate. It was imagined that the Imperial Eagle of 
Rome could never recede while fulfilling the round of destiny. 
The leaders of the English Rebellion, while sternly subverting 
the law of the realm and erecting a daring tribunal for its 
king, bowed in reverence before a higher power whose dictates 
they claimed only to obey. All men who plunge into vicissi- 
tudes which they cannot compass, unable to foresee the result 
of their course, yet confident in the success of their principles, 
virtually acknowledge their faith in a divine order and provi- 
dence. In Rienzi this partook of the fantastic religious en- 
thusiasm of the time. The mystical superstitions of the dark 
ages, and the glories of the ancient Republic, seemed to have 
made a strange medley in his mind. He sometimes chose to 
abandon reason for the mysterious portents of dreams and 
visions, and when driven from Rome he found a congenial 
home among the hermits, watching on the Apennines for some 
astounding revolution on the earth or in the heavens. It was 
this belief, that his mission was not fulfilled, which sustained 
him during his lonely exile. He traversed cities desolated by 
the plague, feeling that for him it had no power. He wan- 
dered in diguise through Europe, with a mind crazed by 
tumultuous and grotesque ideas, yet cherishing a constant 
sublime faith that he was to return to renew his empire. His 
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belief was prophetic ; a second time he rose for an instant to 
supremacy at Borne. But this last attempt exhibited rather 
the scope of his ambition than the sincerity or the depth of his 
patriotism. It soon closed with the death of Bienzi in the 
rage of the turbulent populace. 

This strange and brilliant enterprise of Bienzi is valuable to 
us chiefly as it links itself with other efforts of Italian patri- 
otism, showing that a memory of their former greatness has 
haunted and inspired the actions of the nobler Bomans in 
^other ages as well as our own. Like most other Italian reyo- 
lutions it proved a temporary failure. The immediate object 
had in view by Bienzi and his associates was lost, and to them 
it might well have seemed that all their hopes and endeavors 
had been jQsttally thwarted. But in a wider view a kind of suc- 
cess seems inherent even in these several reverses. They tend 
to preserve, despite the gaiety and dissipation of Italian life, 
the marks of strong original character, the pride of ancestry 
and of country, which so long have rendered Italy incapable of 
sinking under the burden of foreign oppression and of civil 
disorder, and which are now the only promise of a brighter 
future. 
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Article VI.— ACADEMICAL ETHICS. 

One previous Article in this Magazine had for its subject, 
" College Characters and Characteristics ;" and another treated 
of " College Fallacies ;" but neither of them took up the spe- 
cial consideration of those fallacies in morals^ which exist to 
such an extent in all our schools, and exercise an influence so 
pernicious on academical discipline. This class of errors wg 
propose to examine in the present essay. 

The importance of the subject cannot easily be overrated. 
Ethical, are far more dangerous than simply intellectual er- 
rors, and if it be true that undeniable immoralities are not 
only practiced in our Colleges, though under another name, 
but that an entire system of common law has there been allowed 
to grow, which undermines the very foundation of morals, our 
adversaries may justly aUege, that even in those places where 
we propose to train the intellect and enlighten the conscience, 
we wilfully permit both to continue in partial darkness and 
obliquity. We frankly confess, that if we had a younger brother 
desirous of going to College, we should hesitate, painfully, be- 
fore involving him in the meshes of a class code, that would 
constrain him, either actively to share, or passively and with 
seeming approbation to tolerate, doctrines and conduct justifi- 
able, if justification should be attempted at all, only on the 
ground that a Collegian is not a man. 

In the former of the articles above alluded to, the author, 
wittily adapting to his own purpose the speech of old Lady 
Montague, divides the inhabitants of a University town into 
men, women, and students. This division, although jocosely 
given, is, in fact, no joke ; yet it is more in morals than in mere 
manners, that Collegians have agreed to sink their humanity, 
and present themselves to the world as members of a " peculiar 
institution." It has been said, indeed, that manners are morals ; 
but the little pedantries and conceits, by which most College 
Students may be known in society, are simply ridiculous, while 
many of the rules and principles of action that they have 
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adopted in tlieir academical relations, are indubitably wrong. 
Let not this verdict be censured as unjust, till the following 
proof has been weighed and found wanting. 

Duty is commensurate with rational life. Every voluntary 
act of a m&n has its ethical antecedents and consequents. It 
must originate in some indwelling preference, or governing pur- 
pose, or desultory volition — some state of mind, be it perma- 
nent or transitory, which was avoidable, and for which the 
actor was, therefore, accountable ; and it must lead to results, 
which, as thence arising, were also avoidable, and thus involve 
responsibility. These great principles, we have room merely to 
state. To the Student of mental science, no demonstration of 
them is necessary. 

It may be remarked, however, that the doctrine just enun- 
ciated is, obviously, implied in a well known precept of an 
Apostolic moralist, whose genius is as conspicuous as his in- 
spiration : * ^Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God." To this rule he acknowledges no ex- 
ception. It requires, that every voluntary act of a Christian 
have the same grand object ; and the reasonableness of its de- 
mand lies in the indwelling preference of the Christian's soul, 
and the governing purpose of the Christian's life. If at any 
time, a desultory volition is suffered to lead him astray from 
the line of right, the error in soon repented of, and the peni- 
tent returns. His indwelling preference and governing pur- 
pose have temporarily yielded to a disturbing force, but the 
main current of his existence runs towards the service of his 
Maker. His rule of duty in all things whatsoever — even the 
common matters of eating and drinking — ^is the known will of 
God. 

Hence it follows, that a true Christian can, in no case, lay 
aside his Christianity. Professional considerations may, occa- 
sionally, tempt him to transgress ; but he well knows that they 
are no excuse for deviation from the great end of his being. 
If, for eilample, he is a merchant, he is, as merchant, also a 
Christian, and all his dealings must accord with the Christian 
rule of absolute truth and fairness. There is not one law for 
his home and another for his counting-room. If he is a law- 
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yer, he is, as lawyer, also a Christian, and will not lend his 
judicial lore to injustice. There is not one rule for the church 
and another for the courts, or the council-chamher. If he is 
a soldier, he is, as soldier, also a Christian, and he is fully 
aware that there is not one law for the tent and another for the 
tahemacle. Nay, even if he is a politician, he is, as politician, 
also a Christian, and cannot, before Heaven, defile his hand 
with a bribe, or his heart with a dishonorable expediency. 
There is not one law for the senate, and another for the sanc- 
tuary. And so, likewise, if he is a Student, he is, as Student, 
none the less a Christian, and will regard idleness and disorder 
in College, or deceit and equivocation towards Professor or 
President, not as pardonable indiscretions, but as positive sins. 
There is not one law for the University, and another for the 
conduct of ordinary life. 

All this is very clear. But it may, and no doubt will, be 
alleged that, as regeneration is not necessary to matriculation, 
our Colleges must be conducted on principles which do not take 
piety in the Student for granted ; and that fear of the faculty 
must stand as temporary substitute for the fear of God. To 
these aUegations, however, we are entitled to reply, that in a 
Christian country. Christian morals may prevail, even where 
piety is wanting, and that the sanctions of Divine Revelation 
may be brought to bear on those who have not yet attained to 
a saving belief in it. But, waiving this answer, and laying 
Christianity altogether out of the question, we have another 
ground of argument, which to every Student must be welcome ; 
and that is the ground of true manhood. On the basis of 
manhood alone, a system of ethics can be built. The ground 
of the ultimate rule of right may be found in our own excel- 
lency as spiritual beings, and the obligation of the rule is, 
therefore, universal and inevitable, unless through the virtual 
abnegation of our humanity. We will try to make this plain. 

Man, as animal, difiers from the brutes in species only. Man, 
as spiritual, difiers from them generically — ^and among the high 
prerogatives of human reason, two of the highest are self- 
knowledge and self-appreciation. Hence, man alone, of aU 
terrestrial creatures, can construct a mental and a moral philos- 
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ophy. As rational^ he knows his own spiritual dignity, and 
what is due to it ; and this insight of reason into his own be- 
ing awakens within him an imperatiye to do that, and that 
only, which is worthy of himself. Not even the most sagacious 
brute has any consciousness of worth ; but the very lowest 
savage knows that he is better than a dog, and that more is 
required of him. The chief end of man, as animal, is happi- 
ness ; the chief end of man, as spiritual, is worthiness. We 
believe, indeed, that he who attains to highest worthiness, will, 
in the long run, attain also to highest happiness ; but the sole 
and single aim of virtue is worth. Happiness, gratification, 
enjoyment, prosperity, or whatever else we choose to caU it, 
may be the concomitant of worth, as a pleasant savor is the con- 
comitant of good food; nevertheless, he who subordinates 
worth to pleasure, making the former only a means to the lat- 
ter as an end, is a mere huckster, who would as lief be vicious 
as virtuous, if vice brought more enjoyment than virtue. He 
stands on the same level with the sensualist, who eats and 
drinks to pamper his palate, and not to strengthen his body 
for noble toil. 

Of course, we do not deny that men may, in different in- 
stances, form different estimates of worthiness, as they do also 
of happiness ; but it is not less evident that worth, as a gene- 
ral principle, is the true end of the spiritual, than that hap- 
piness, as a general principle, is the true end of the animal, 
man. On this generic difference of ends, indeed, our whole 
free-agency depends ; for mere d^rees of etyoyment afford no 
proper choice. The greatest must, of necessity, be taken. A 
true, and not simply an apparent alternative — ^an alternative of 
objects differing not in degree but in kind — ^is essential to the 
exercise of a wiU in liberty. 

This Is the old question of a natural conscience in contra- 
distinction to a prudential calculation of consequences. The 
animal cai^^lculate consequences, and postpone a present grati- 
fication in order to avoid a present pain, just as the human being 
can ; and as long as man acts on this principle, he does not 
rise above the region of the animal. By virtue of his greater 
intellectual power, he can operate over a greater breadth of 
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ground^ but the elevation of his path remains ever the same. 
He is employing his reason in aid of his animal capacities, for 
the attainment of the same kind of object as the animal pur- 
sues. The variety of the end at which he aims may be greater, 
but the species is one ; the means may be more numerous and 
more skillfully applied, but they are used for a similar pur- 
pose, and thus enlisted, for the present at least, in the animal 
ranks. He expatiates over a wider platform of enjoyment 
than any mere brute, but the level of the platform continuei 
unaltered, and man is so far only an animal of larger prudence 
than his fellows of the forest and the stall. 

With regard to the variety of estimate which different men 
may form of their own dignity as spiritual beings, and of the 
actions that are worthy of their manhood, the same explana- 
tion may be given, as in all other manifestations of mental 
power. We do not reject the intuitions of the sense, because 
the sense must be educated in order to the perfect perform- 
ance of its office. We do not discredit the judgments of the 
understanding, because the understanding may, and must be, 
improved by exercise. Neither ought we to disparage the in- 
sight of the reason, because persons who have accustomed 
themselves to self-examination, can read the tablet of their 
own spirits more accurately than persons who have not. The 
sense, the understanding, and the reason are the only intellec- 
tual faculties with which we have been endowed. We must 
make the most of them. They are all capable of education. 
They all require education. And to scorn them for that cause 
would be as insane as to cut off a right hand, because long 
practice is necessary to gain the '^cunning" of an accomplished 
artist or artizan. 

Our doctrine, then, is as follows. The reason of man ap- 
prehends the intrinsic excellency of his own spirit, and this 
object in the intellect, awakens in the heart a feeling of im- 
perative obligation to do that, and that only, which is worthy 
of him as a spiritual being. The doctrine can Ifcarcely be 
called a new one. It may be traced in Plato ; it may be traced 
in Cicero; it has been more fully developed by Cudworth, 
Kant, and Coleridge ; and a philosopher of our own country — 
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Dr. Laurens nickok — hj giving to the emotional function of 
conscience its due place in the theory, has brought it as near 
as possible to perfection. "Whether iabsolute or finite spirit," 
says the last of these writers, " there is to each an inner world 
of conscious prerogative — ^revealed to itself completely, and to 
itself only, except as the absolute comprehends the finite — and 
from which comes forth, perpetually, the imperative, that every 
action be restrained by that which is due to its own dignity. 
It is this consciousness of the intrinsic excellency of spiritual 
being, which awakens the reverence that every man is forced to 
feel, when he is brought fairly to stand alone in the presence 
of his own spirit. As if another and a divine self scanned 
and judged every purpose and thought of the acting self, so is 
every man when arraigned before his own personality, and made 
to hear, with uncovered head, his sentence of self-justification 
or of self-condemnation. There is an awful sanctuary in every 
immortal spirit, and man needs nothing more than to exclude 
all else, and stand alone before himself, to be made conscious 
of an authority which he can neither dethrone nor delude. 
From its approbation comes self-respect ; from its disapproba- 
tion, self-contempt. A stem behest is ever upon him, that he 
do nothing to degrade the real dignity of his spiritual being. 
We may call this the imperative of reason, the constraint of 
conscience, or the voice of God within him ; but by whatever 
terms expressed, the real meaning will be, that every man has, 
consciously y the bond upon him to do that, and that only, which 
is due to his spiritual excellency." Even at the risk of extend- 
ing this article beyond due bounds, we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of adding to this noble passage of Hickok, one 
equally noble from Kant, which Sir William Hamilton has 
quoted no less than three times in his writings-— once in the 
" Discussions" — ^a second time, in the introductory lectures of 
his " Metaphysics" — and a third time, as an illustration of the 
sublime. It is evident that the great Scottish Philosopher 
cannot sufficiently admire its diction, and that he adopts its 
teaching with all his heart. Indeed he expressly says that 
"the passage is worthy of attention, not only for the sound- 
ness of its doctrine, but for the natural and unsought for sub- 
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limity of its expression." " Two things there are, which, the 
oftener and the more steadfastly we consider, fill the mind with 
an ever new, an ever rising admiration and reverence — the 
Starry Hbaven above, the Moral Law within. Of neither, 
am I compelled to seek out the reality as veiled in darkness, 
or only to conjecture the possibility as beyond the hemis- 
phere of my knowledge. Both I contemplate lying clear be- 
fore mcy and connect immediately with my consciousness of 
existence. The one departs from the place I occupy in the 
outer world of sense ; expands, beyond the bounds of my im- 
agination, this connection of my body with worlds lying be- 
yond worlds, and systems blending into systems, and protends 
it also into the illimitable times of their periodic movement — 
to its commencement and continuance. The other departs 
from my individual self— from my personality ; and represents 
me in a world, truly infinite, indeed, but whose infinity can be 
tracked out only by the intellect, and with which my connec- 
tion, unlike the fortuitous relation I stood in to all worlds of 
sense, I am compelled to recognize as universal and necessary. 
In the former, the first view of a countless multitude of worlds 
annihilates^ as it were, my importance as an animal product, 
which, after a brief, and that incomprehensible endowment 
with the powers of life, is compelled to refund its constituent 
matter to the planet — (itself an atom in the universe)— on 
which it grew. The aspect of the other, on the contrary, ele- 
vates my worth as an intelligence, even without limit ; and 
this, through my personality, in which the moral law reveals a 
faculty of life independent of my animal nature, nay, of the 
whole material world : — at least, if it be permitted to infer as 
much from the regulation of my being, which a conformity 
with that law exacts; proposing, as it does, my moral worth 
for the absolute end of my activity, conceding no compromise 
of its imperative, to a necessitation of nature, and spuming, 
in its infinity, the conditions and boundaries of my present 
transitory life." 

These testimonies may suffice to show, that in the very man- 
hood of every human being is laid the foundation of a moral 
system, from whose obligations and retributions he can only 
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escape by absolutely renouncing his humanity ; and now, let 
us attempt to apply this doctrine to some of the opinions and 
practices of College Students. Our alloted space is exhausted; 
therefore, our application will be the briefest possible; yet suf- 
ficient to indicate the way. 

Will it be objected, in limine, that to come down with so 
grand a theory as this upon the tricks, equivocations, decep* 
tions, and class-combinations of Students, is absurd ? In this 
very natural looking objection we discover the precise fallacy 
which we have been endeavoring to expose ; namely, that Stu- 
dents, as Students, must not be regarded as human beings, and 
that acts, which in society would be considered scandalous, 
must be treated in College as venial delinquencies entailing no 
real disgrace, and fully expiated by a loss of standing. This 
is simply the morality of outlaws, whose only feeling of un- 
worthiness springs from the awkwardness of being found out. 
It reduces a College Faculty to a police force, and the Students 
to rogues, whom the Faculty are appointed to watch. A pick- 
pocket thinks it glorious to outwit a policeman ; what does a 
Collegian think of outwitting " Old Prex ?" An " artlul 
dodger" plumes himself on deceiving a detective ; how does an 
Academical purloiner of exercises feel upon cheating a Pro- 
fessor ? A false witness deems it smart, if, without observa- 
tion, he can kiss his thumb instead of the book ; what deems 
a slippery Sophomore, who, by a dexterous shuffle, can get a 
Tutor to believe a lie ? A knave, whose promise to pay is not 
worth the paper it defiles, rejoices if he can redeem it with a 
forgery ; how does a lazy Student feel, who contrives to recite 
from a pony ? A band of evil-doers are proud of the honor 
among them which will not allow a member " to peach," and 
of that power which, by its terrors, keeps within their conspir- 
acy any poor Oliver Twist, who has still some idea of right and 
wrong ; how do the ring-leaders of a class rebellion feel, when 
they glorify the common law of Colleges — that the class must 
stick together and beat the Faculty if they can ? A midnight 
scamp mutilates with satisfaction a public monument, or pleas- 
antly writes his ribaldry on its base; how feels a prowling 
Undergraduate, who defaces College buildings, hacks College 
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furniture, or scribbles on its walls the clumsy vituperation he 
has not the courage more directly to utter ? Why is it that in 
all such cases the transgressor acts with no compunctious vis- 
itings of his own conscience, and with no moral blame even 
from respectable class-mates ? The solution of the mystery is 
found in the fallacy, that the Student, as a Student, is absol- 
ved from the ordinary obligations of manhood. He is one of 
those inhabitants of a University town, who are neither men 
nor women — ^but only Collegians. Who feels any complacency 
in this explanation ? 

"True 'tis a pity; pity 'tia 'tia true I" 
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Article VH.— THE ATTEMPTS OF MODERN WRITERS 
OF FICTION TO INCULCATE DOCTRINES OF PHI- 
LANTHROPY, AND PROMOTE SCHEMES OF SOCIAL 
REFORM. 

Social and moral reform are different means of effecting the 
4Siame end. Their common aim is to purify the character and 
elevate the condition of individual men. Society cannot be re- 
formed in the lump ; for it can be reached only through the 
individuals who compose it. Nor, even if we could reach the 
community as a whole, would there be any universal panacea 
for its diseases. For. they are not constitutional but local, 
and, therefore, demand a local treatment. Besides, men were 
not made for the sake of the community, but the community 
for the sake of men. And when the interests of the individual 
are secured, the purposes of reform are satisfied, and the or- 
ganization of society is perfected. The ultimate purpose of 
every reform, then, is to advance the welfare of individual men. 

There are two means of effecting this result. When, in the 
case of any class of men, the outward circumstances and condi- 
tions of their social life give their influence in favor of virtue 
and morality, and the use which they make of their advantages 
depends solely on their own free-will and choice of actions, 
then any reform which the philanthropist would work in these 
men must be exclusively a moral reform. The change must 
be, not in the circumstances under which they live, but in the 
use which they make of circumstances. It must be a change 
wholly within the men themselves, and not in the action and 
influence of society on them. 

But if, on the other hand, the laws of government or the 
customs of society do not tend to promote the best moral and 
intellectual culture, then, while the need of a moral reform 
may remain the same as before, there will be needed also a so- 
cial reform which shall change these laws and customs, so that 
virtue shall be made to every man more natural and easy, and 
vice more disreputable and loathsome. The moral reformer. 
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for example, holds up before the thief the meanness and wick- 
edness of theft, and assists him by words and deeds of kindness 
in his struggles for a purer and more honest life. The social 
reformer arranges the economy of social life so that every hour 
est man may obtain an honest livelihood, and thus takes from 
the thief the greatest temptation to crime. The moral reform- 
er warns men of the folly and sin of drunkenness. The social 
reformer, with the strong arm of the law, shuts up the distil- 
leries and diam-shops, and makes temperance almost compul- 
sory. The former speaks directly to the men whom he would 
reform, — to the thief and the drunkard. The latter addresses 
himself to the virtuous and enlightened portion of the commu- 
nity, and calls on them to do what lies in their power to reform 
and elevate the vicious and unfortunate. The moralreformeracts 
within, the social reformer without, the men whom they would 
benefit. The one is the engine that draws the car of human 
progress ; the other grades the road and lays the track, and 
makes its progress swift and certain. The distinction, I think, 
is evident, and I will not pursue it farther. 

The question which we are invited to consider, is the use of 
works of fiction in promoting social reforms. The earlier novel- 
ists of the time of Fielding and Smollett, laid claim to no serious 
purpose in their writings. They told their stories simply for 
the stories' sake. If they could amuse and interest us by the 
life and adventures of a Tom Jones or a Peregrine Pickle, it 
was all they asked or desired. Fiction then was an end unto 
itself. The warm blood of youth throbbed in its pulses ; and 
to frisk and gambol seemed the object of its existence. But 
as it grew older and its forces got organized and matured, the 
novelist, influenced by the growing practical spirit of the times, 
felt the need of some more serious and practical purpose in his 
works, in order that they should keep their hold on the public 
regard. The first results of this feeling are seen in the works 
of Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen, where the moral aspect of 
our social and domestic life is so beautifully presented. In 
Scott, likewise, the same influence is manifest, uniting the 
functions of the historian and the novelist, and giving us the 
finest historical novels in all literature. But fiction, not con- 
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tent to stop here, has^ within the last few years^ made still 
another advance. It claims now the ability and the right to 
discuss the great problems of sociaZ reform which are agitating 
society, and thus increase still further the sphere of its prac- 
tical usefulness. This claim, however, has in some quarters 
been denied. It is said that here, at last, the novelist has 
overstepped his limits ; he has attempted what he cannot per- 
form. The question which meets us, then, is, can the novelist 
truthfully state and answer the questions at issue in a social 
reform ? And if he can, what are the peculiar merits of his 
form of statement ? I purpose, in answer to these questions, 
first to examine the capabilities of works of fiction for the 
purpose of reform ; and in the second place, to see how far 
these capabilities have been proved and exemplified by the 
novelists of the present day. 

(1.) A certain institution or law or usage of society appears to 
the eye of the philanthropist unjust and injurious in its action 
on those who are brought under its immediate infiuence, and con- 
sequently indirectly injurious to the whole community. To do 
away with this law or institution, to right this wrong, requires 
the codperative action of the public. Individual effort cannot 
directly accomplish it. The reformer must direct his arguments 
and appeals to the community ; and when the community is 
convinced of the justice of his cause, and acts on its conviction, 
then, and not till then, is the reform accomplished. To prove 
the justice and utility of the reform to the community, the 
novelist proposes to lay the plot of his story under the shadow 
of the institution which it is the purpose of the reform to over- 
throw ; to submit his characters to its action and influence, 
and exhibit in their lives and fortunes its natural and inevita- 
ble workings. If the novelist can do this, he will doubtless 
render efficient aid to the advancement of the reform. But, it 
is asked. Can he truly represent to us the influence of these 
outward circumstances of life, so that we can rely on his rep- 
resentations ? I shall not of course maintain that works of fic- 
tion can be absolutely true ; but I shall be satisfied if I suc- 
ceed in showing, that for the purposes of reform the novel may 
be as veracious as the biography. I purpose to compare the 
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data of the novelist and of the biographer for truly representing 
the influence of outward circumstances on the inner life and 
character of men. 

If there should be bom and live and die in London the men 
and women whom we read of in The Newcomes, and if these 
people should act towards each other, should love and hate and 
marry each other, as they are represented to do in that work, 
and if, after they had all passed away, the records and history 
of the family, as we find them in the Newcomes, should be 
put into the hands of Thackeray, and he should write their 
biography, then the Newcomes would have changed from a 
novel into a biography. Yet the instruction which it might 
have for us would be the same as in the novel ; the insight 
into human nature which it might give us would be the same ; 
its representations of London life and society would be the 
same. 

What, then, it is fair to ask, is the difference between the 
Newcomes, a novel, which we actually have, and the New- 
comes, a biography, which we have supposed ? For in form 
and letter they are identical. Nor, so far as I can see, does 
the supposition which we have made involve any inherent im- 
possibility. 

The books themselves, I said, are identical ; they differ only 
in the evidences which they offer us of their veracity. The 
biography claims to be the record of facts, of what real 
living men actually did. And hence, it is argued, any deduc- 
tions and generalizations made from these records may be rea- 
sonably expected to be true. Great importance is given to bi- 
ographies on account of the fads on which they rest. 

The novel on the other hand claims not to be the record of 
factSy but only of things which might be facts. The novelist 
says : ^^ It is in human nature to do all this which I have 
related. You read with interest and instruction of the lives 
and characters of Savage and of Stirling ; I ask you to listen 
to what these men might have been and might have done 
placed in different circumstances, or possessing different na- 
tures.'' He is a prophet, and the veracity of his prophecy 
depends on the fullness of his inq)iration. 
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This difference between the novel and the biography we see 
■on the face of them. Observe next the diffdrence between 
them in respect to the manner in which the books themaelvea 
•are conatrncted. The biographer, in his investigations, starts 
with facta. He ia requh-ed, from the actions of his hero, to 
determine his character. Peculiarities of intellect and of tem- 
per, the various stages of his development, tlie whole nature 
and organization of the man, are to be learned from the record 
which they have left of themaelves. They are the unknown 
quantities which enter into the problem set before the biogra- 
pher to be Bolvetl. And he ia happy beyond most biographers, 
if he finds the number of his equations equal to the number of 
unknown elements that enter into them. He reconstructs the 
whole outward life of his subject, and then sees what kind of a 
character will fit into it, interpreting his actions by virtue of 
what he has in common with them. With the biographer the 
■actions of his subject are fixed and clear ; the question with 
him is, what lies behind the actions, and gives them their indi- 
vidual and peculiar stamp ? 

Tlie novelist, on the other hand, starts with character. He 
assumes, at the outset, that the persons to whom he will in- 
troduce us, and whose lives and fortunes he will relate to ub, 
possess this or that cast of character ; that they are villains or 
heroes, geniuses or dunces, or even good common-place people, 
just as bo chooses. But, having once created his characters, 
they pass, in a measure, from beneath his control. They be- 
come forthwith free agents. The question for the novelist is, 
"What will the person, whom I have created, do?" The 
problem has simply changed its form ; what to the biographer 
was unknown, ia to the novelist unknown ;. and what the for- 
mer was required to find, the latter has given him at the outset. 
Starting with character, he is to determine the actions which 
must naturally spring from it. 

The novelist has, indeed, absolute control over the outward 
circumstances of his hero's life. He may enrich or impov- 
erish ; he may kill his friends or his enemies ; he may place 
him under the influence of any institution, or any set of 
outward circumstances, which he pleases, But what his hero 
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will do, placed in any given circumstances, is not subject to 
the whim of the author. The novelist has then no more con- 
trol over his hero's actions, than the biographer has over his 
hero's character. The character, it is agreed, determines the 
actions, and when either is given, the other is fixed. 

If, therefore, the novelist is as sure that the characters with 
which he starts are within the limits of human nature, as the 
biographer is, that his facts are true, the former has as much 
right to lay claim to veracity in his works as the latter. For 
setting out from opposite points, each works through to where 
the other began. The biography is simply the novel written 
backwards. It avails nothing to say, that the novelist may 
misconceive human nature, and imagine impossible characters. 
For the same ignorance of human nature would lead him, in 
writing a biography, to deduce an impossible character from 
the facts on which the biography is founded. The sword cuts 
equally well either way. We must grant to both a knowledge 
of the world and an insight into men, as a necessary qualifica- 
tion for their work. Suppose, to take the simplest illustration, 
that a man has an ungovernable temper. The biographer, from 
the fact that under certain given circumstances this man became 
angry, infers that he must have a bad temper. The novelist, 
assuming at the outset that he has a bad temper, infers that, 
if placed under those certain given circumstances, the man 
would become angry. The inference of the one is as fair as the 
inference of the other. Or, to take an illustration more perti- 
nent to our subject, suppose that it is the object of the biogra- 
pher to exhibit to us the influence of some set of outward cir- 
cumstances on the life and character of his subject, such, for 
instance, as his profession, or some institution under which he 
lived, or his station in society. To do this, he must first learn 
what the general influence of these circumstances is on the 
thoughts and actions of men, which experience and extended 
observation alone can teach him. But the general results of 
this influence, he sees, are modified in the present case by the 
peculiar cast of character which belongs to his subject ; and 
before he can trace for us the influence of these outward cir- 
cumstances, he must show us what the original nature of the 
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man waa, on which they first exerttsd their influence. But 
theee very actions in queatton, tinged aa they are by the influ- 
ence of outward circumstances, (united with his tnowledge of 
the workings of human nature,) are the only data which the 
biographer poBsesses for determining the original character of 
his subject. That is never given to the biographer at the out- 
set, but must be inferred from the actions, thoughts and gen- 
eral history, which the man has left behind him. When, there- 
fore, the novelist, assuming that his hero posacssea a certain 
caat of character, infers from it what he will do under any 
given circumstances, he simply reverses the inference of the 
biographer. But in saying this, I would not be understood as 
placing works of fiction on the same level with biography. 
The subjecta of biography are great men. They exhibit in 
their Uvea the possibilities of human nature. The history of 
the world, it is said, can be easily reduced to the biographies 
of a few great men ; to such a degree do they shape the out- 
ward forms and institutions of society. But just on account 
of their greatness they cannot represent the influence of out- 
ward circumstances and institutions on the characters and ac- 
tions of ordinary roen. For great men show us what human 
nature can achieve, not what it can endure. They show us the 
power of men over circumstances, not the power of circum- 
stances over men. Fiction, on the other hand, writes the bi- 
ographies of common men. In the whole range of fictitious 
literature there ia not one really great original character ; 
many fine, noble, and lovely characters there may be, but not 
one with the massiveness and strength of a truly great man. 
Our interest in a novel is not produced by the exhibition in it 
of new and original traits of character, but by the exhibition of 
the action, under new and striking circumstances, of the com- 
mon and well-known faculties and passions of our nature. 
The novel of social reform, therefore, in exhibiting to ub the 
action and influence of some of the social and political insti- 
tutions of society on the characters of those who are subjected 
to their influence, differs not from the class of novels which 
preceded it, in its nature, but only in the kind of circumstances 
amid which ita plot is laid. The old novelist showed the in- 
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fluence of the incidental circumstances^ peculiar to the life of 
his hero, on his character and fortunes. The reform-novelist 
shows the influence of those circumstances of his hero's life 
which society, by its laws, has made fixed and inevitable, and 
asks the community to see, whether or not, it can change these 
circumstances to the good of the individuals who are subjectec* 
to their influence. The former shows us fiction at play ; the 
latter exhibits it, having outgrown the follies of its youth, ap- 
plying itself soberly to tiie promotion of useful ends. 

If, then, the views which have been presented of the nature 
and capabilities of fiction, be true, the novelist may rightfully 
claim for his works as great a degree of veracity as the nature 
of the questions of which he treats admits, and in this respect^ 
at least, he can meet all the reasonable requirements of the 
social reformer. But, it may be asked, granting all this, what 
are the peculiar merits of this method of treating the questions- 
at issue in a social reform ? It cannot take the place of reason 
and argument. It cannot make obsolete the discussions of 
statesmen and political economists. Why seek a new method 
of presenting the questions involved in a social reform, when 
you have the best already in your service ? 

To which it may be answered, that the novelist does not 
pretend to treat a question of reform after the manner of the 
statesman or the poKtical economist. He does not generalize. 
He does not weigh this evil against that and choose between the 
two. He shows to us what this and that evil actually are. 
But in doing this, he does not employ the language of gener- 
ality. He does not say, this law or this institution makes 
men poor or idle, or unhappy or vicious, as the case may be. 
He does not say, this institution makes so many men paupers, 
so many thieves, so many drunkards, and takes so many mil- 
lions of dollars from the wealth of the community. These are 
the data of the statesman. But the novelist shows us, in the 
place of these general statements, the life and history of a 
single man in the very act of growing poor, or unhappy, or 
vicious, under the action of the institution in question. He 
exhibits to us the inmost thoughts and feelings of the man, 
till, as we read, we feel, as if by a personal experience, the 
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weight of the circumBtances. which are pressing liim down. 
General statementB and reasonings may convince the intellect. 
But cases of private and individual misery and suffering can alono 
enlist the feelings and touch the heart, and rouse men to act 
up to the cold convictions of their intellects. If fiction can do 
nothing more than this, it will yet do enough to secure the en- 
couragement and support of all good men. 

But fiction adds yet another power to the cause of reform. 
To secure the cooperation of a large number of men in any 
work, requires more than a single presentation of the reasons 
and arguments in favor of it. And especially is this true when 
the question at issue is complex and many-sided, as in the case 
of social reforms, where, in addition to the complexity of the 
question, the fact, that to a great majority of the community 
little personal and immediate good will result from the accom- 
plishment of the reform, acts as a damper to speedy success. 
The constant reiteration of great truths can alone secure their 
adoption. But care must be taken that, in this reiteration, 
the community he not wearied by the incessant repetition of 
the same facts and arguments in the same form. The argu- 
ments themselves may remain the same, but their expression 
must be varied. The success of Mr. Choate, as an advocate, it 
has been said, is due in a great measure to the skill with which 
he could urge the strong points of his cause repeatedly on the 
attention of the jury, and still avoid a wearisome repetition of 
the same arguments. To the reformer this art of skillful reit- 
eration is even more important than to tlie advocate. For he 
addresses a larger audience, and one whose attention it is more 
difficult to keep. The condition of the anti-slavery reform, six 
years ago, illustrates how completely a good cause can be worn 
out by unskillful advocacy. The community had become ut- 
terly sick of the unvaried, stereotyped arguments of the anti- 
slavery reformers, and would pay no attention to their appeals. 
Yet on the publication of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," treating of 
the same subject and advocating the same views, only doing it 
in a new manner, how ready was its reception, how extensive 
its circulation, how wide its influence ! Mrs. Stowe presented 
the slavery question to the attention of half a million men. 
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who could have been reached in no other way. And here, in 
giving to the reformer the power of presenting his subject to 
the public in a new and attractive form, we see the second 
great use of fiction in advancing schemes of social reform. 

What has now been said of the capacity and use of fiction 
for the purposes of reform, is sufficient, I think, at least to 
justify the attempts which our modem novelists have made to 
discuss in their writings those great questions of social reform, 
which have so strongly engaged the attention of the community. 

I purpose next to consider some of these attempts, and to 
see how far their success tends to confirm the views which I 
have presented. 

Of all the works of fiction which modem literature has pro- 
duced. Uncle Tom's Cabin is, in some respects, the most re- 
markable. No novel ever before attained such a great and im- 
mediate popularity. None ever produced so deep and so lasting 
an influence on the opinions of the community. The greatness 
of its success, if nothing else, invites us to examine the elements 
of power by which this success was achieved. 

The one great quality of the book, by virtue of which it 
gained its wonderful success, as a novel of reform, is, I think, 
the remarkable simplicity of its characters. Strongly drawn 
as all its characters are, they yet do not possess great individ- 
uality. In the character of Haley, for example, we have a 
specimen of the coarse, low-bred, demoralized slave-trader. 
His nature, not originally vicious or^cruel, is exhibited to us 
debauched and hardened by the corrupting influences of his 
profession. Yet now and then his conscience shows itself as 
not wholly dead. As by shaking a broken watch you can make 
it feebly tick for a moment, so by the shock of some awful ca- 
tastrophe his deadened conscience could be roused into mo- 
mentary activity. But there is not strength and soundness 
enough in his moral nature to keep up its action. The general 
character of the man is shown to us with wonderful distinct- 
ness ; but yet he is not strongly individualized. We see 
clearly the class of men to whom he belongs ; but we do not 
see, fi-om any peculiar personal characteristics, that he is any 
one particular man of that class. The same may be said of the 
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characters of Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, of George and Eliza, of ' 
Miss Ophelia, and even in a great measure of Uncle Tom him- 
self. Legree was, doubtless, a monster of cruelty ; yet his 
cruelty does not appear colored by the force of his personal 
character. Compare him with Dickens' Quilp, and the differ- 
ence between these men, who are merely representatives of a 
class, and those unique characters, aui generis, whom novelists 
do so love, is evident at a glance. 

This peculiarity of the book may, perhaps, detract from ita 
artistic merits ; but by it these two important residts are at- 
tained. As the thoughts, feelings and actions of its characters 
are represented as springing from those common and veil- 
known faculties and passions which every one feels himself to 
possess, the book never loses its hold on the personal sympathy 
of the reader. There is not a thought or a sentiment in it 
which cannot be fully comprehended by the most humble mind. 
Old business men, to whom most novels seemed disgusting 
nonsense, read Uncle Tom's Cabin with eagerness ; because its 
whole action was founded on those qualities which are common 
to human nature, and not on the idiosyncrasies of individual 
men. It was this peculiarity which gave to the book its great 
popularity among all classes of men, and which, therefore, con- 
stituted an important element of its power. Besides, since the 
object of the book was to exhibit the influence of slavery on 
the actions and character of those connected with it, the more 
generic the characters of the persons were, in the case of whom 
this influence was to be shown, the better would the general 
tendency and influence of slavery be established. It would 
prove nothing to show, that the state of servitude is injurious 
to a man of extraordinary mental endowments or great poetic 
genius ; for the laws and institutions of society are not made 
with reference to such men. 

Consequently, in the work in question, the influence of all 
individual peculiarities of character is, as much as possible, 
eliminated from the general result ; and we are shown the in- 
fluence of slavery on certain general types of character, the 
authoress apparently neither intending nor desiring to individ- 
ualize her characters farther than the requirements of art and 
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the interest of the story demanded. The success which Mrs. 
Stowe achieved, then, consists, in a great measure, in this, that 
she did not make her characters so generic and t3rpical as to 
destroy the interest of her story, and yet did not make them so 
individual and peculiar as to impair the value of her work for 
the purposes of social reform. 

In striking contrast with ^^ Uncle Tom's Cabin *' are the two 
reform-novels of Mr. Kingsley, — ^Alton Locke, and Yeast. For 
Mr. Kingsley's genius I have the highest admiration, and no 
one, surely, after a perusal of his writings, can doubt the puri- 
ty of his motives or the sincerity of his views. Tet in his at- 
tempts to discuss in his novels questions of social and political 
reform, he has, it must be confessed, signally'failed. There is 
in Alton Locke and in Teast much fine writing, many noble and 
just ideas, many things to rouse our admiration and enlist our 
sympathies. But what the main object of the author is we 
cannot tell. The failure of these works, considered as novels 
of social reform, is due, chiefly, I think, to the strange and un- 
usual natures of their principal characters. Alton Locke, we 
are told on the title-page, is a Poe^-tailor. Was it the object 
of the book, then, to exhibit the influence of the laws and in- 
stitutions of social life on the character and fortunes of a man 
of genius, bom in the lower ranks of society ? If so, the novel 
was not a reform-novel at all. For the laws and institutions 
of society are made, not with reference to poetSy but with ref- 
erence to common men ; or, as from some things in the book 
we are led to infer, was it the purpose of the author to show 
us the thoughts and feelings of the class of society to which 
Alton Locke belonged, to represent to us the views and pur- 
poses of the Chartists of 1848, and to give some answer as to 
the expediency of the reforms which were then agitated ? If 
this was the purpose of the novelist, he chose very unfortunate 
characters by which to accomplish this result. For Alton 
Locke, Crossthwaite and Sandy Mackaye do not represent the 
thoughts and feelings of that rank of society to which they be- 
long. We do, to be sure, now and then get glimpses of Lon- 
don low-life, of tailors' work-shops and sweaters' dens, but 
these are used only as subjects of discussion for Locke and 
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Crossthwaite^ and in these discussions Mr. Kingsley's person- 
ality is altogether too evident. Teast is worse even than Alton 
Locke. Launcelot Smith and his lady-love, and the game- 
keeper, Tregarva, the beauty of whose body or the nobility of 
whose soul Mr Kingsley knows not which most to admire, are 
more strange and unique characters than any that we can find 
in Alton Locke. The general results of the book are even more 
confused and confusing. Yet these novels have a wonderful 
power. They rouse us like an electric shock. The very con- 
fusion, into which they throw us, sets us thinking. They show 
that there is disease somewhere in the social organization. 
But Mr. Kingsley's diagnosis can neither define its nature nor 
point to its remedy. 

The finest example of the artistic employment of fiction, in 
the treatment of questions of social reform, is found, I think, 
in Bleak House. In the case of Jamdyce vs. Jamdyce, Mr. 
Dickens endeavors to give us an illustration of the practical 
workings and influence of the Chancery-laws of England. It 
is easy to talk in general terms of the evils of procrastination 
and delay in the administration of justice. Mr. Dickens shows 
us these evils in the very act of producing their fatal results. 
We breathe the very atmosphere of the court-room. We see 
the cool, systematic plodding of the lawyers, the benevolent in- 
difference of the chancellor, the anxious, agonizing hope, even 
against all hope, of the unfortunate suitor. 

The character of Bichard Jamdyce has been called by the 
critics weak and vacillating ; and such it doubtless is. But I 
do not think that it was the object of the novelist to represent 
him as weak and vacillating by nature, but made so by the in- 
evitable circumstances of his life. From his youth this golden 
dream of wealth was constantly before his eyes, to attain which 
he could do nothing but — ^wait. His hopes were not in his own 
hands, but in the hands of the court of Chancery. He at- 
tempts to study a profession, that of medicine. As soon as 
the excitement of novelty wears off, the contrast between the 
certain slowness of its returns, and the greatness of the prize 
which may possibly fall to him, deadens his interest, slackens 
the vigor of his efforts, and he turns with more longing eyes to 
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the golden vision of hope. He next studies law, that he may 
know the exact grounds of his hopes, and is sucked irresistibly 
into the fatfiJ vortex of Chancery. He thinks and works now 
for nothing but his suit. And when at last his cause is de- 
cided, and the bubble of his hopes is burst, he dies, a broken- 
hearted man. The truth of the representations of the novelist 
is shown by nothing more than by the zeal with which the 
partisans of the Government cried out that they had begun to 
consider the expediency of a reform in the Chancery-laws, be- 
fore Dickens assailed their abuses. This work alone is suffi- 
cient to establish the ability and the right of the novelist to 
discuss in his writings questions of social and political reform. 
I have chosen, in this essay, to consider works of fiction ex- 
clusively with reference to their utility. The first duty of 
every thing is to make itself useful, and it will then be seen, 
that the highest use is identical with the highest ' art. Virtue 
and right are not so strong that they can afford to reject any 
ally however weak. Error never meets its enemies on the open 
field of battle and stakes the whole on the issue of a single 
contest. But even before war is declared, it entrenches itself 
in the laws and institutions of society. It prepares itself to 
await a siege. In the struggle which must ensue, every method 
of warfare is needed, every weapon can find some vulnerable 
spot. And though fiction may not be able to batter down the 
walls, it may yet, — the light-infantry of reform, — ^be the first to 
mount the breach and storm the enemy in the citadels of his 
power. 
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Article VIIL— MORNING STUDY. 

To discoBfl^ in a plodding way, the question of early rising 
and morning study, is hardly as grateful as to describe courses 
of reading, or analyze the intellectual efforts of the scholar. 
Yet the humblest means in thought cannot be neglected with- 
out fatal loss. A correct method is a great achievement. 
While, therefore, our subject may be uninteresting, the discus- 
sion is not the less necessary. So that we have here at once 
the call and the claim on the indulgence of our readers. 
Another obstacle, far more formidable, is the imcomfortable 
character of our recommendations. Should we succeed in 
proving our point, what hope is there that conviction of a dis- 
agreeable good will work change in the important matter of 
habits ? That an innate love of ease and warm repose doth 
make men refuse the advantages of early rising, is a proposi- 
tion that needs not demonstration ; it is selfishly evident. Nor 
does our proposal meet any answering gush of emotion from 
the sympathetic or sesthetic nature. Altogether, no reformer 
ever undertook a laudable work with less encouragement 
than we. 

Whatever may be true abroad, we can safely speak of even- 
ing study as general among American students. Perhaps 
largely from the arrangement of the public exercise, more from 
profligate habits of self-excitement. The chief intellectual 
effort in our Colleges and Professional Schools is charged upon 
the hours about midnight. Not to speak here of rushing into 
prayers, where that institution is still maintained, clad only in 
boots and cloak, a style of appearance in no way tending to 
promote good taste, — or the more correct feelings ; this system 
of late work and late rising has disadvantages vitally affecting 
scholarly welfare. Notice how greatly, in most of our acade- 
mies, the mornings are occupied, to the exclusion of the severer 
studies, which especially become them. None, of course, before 
the first recitation. Then comes physical exercise, with another 
recitation, so that little more than an hour is left before noon. 
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Now, it 18 admitted that the freshness of the early part of day 
is suited to hard work ; and that, when the greater nervous 
heat has arisen, we should retire, like wise animals, to quiet 
and cool shades, to chew the tranquil cud of serious or sportive 
reflection. On the contrary, with the exception of a brief 
broken attention in the forenoon, a troubled, sleepy, indigestive 
afternoon, (and whether digestive, or indigestive, equally unfit 
for study), the grand mental effort of a severe Student is put 
over into the evening. 

Let us foUow him to his room as he lights his lamp, 
draws a long breath, and bends to the work of the day. First 
observe that it is now twelve hours, perhaps more, since he has 
slept, excepting possibly, though it is well for Students, very 
rarely, an after-dinner nap. So long is it since he has had re- 
freshing sleep, he will soon be in need of it again. The dew 
has long since been dried from the grass. The pure, gushing, 
gentle thoi;ghts and fancies of morning have stiffened into 
categories and numbers. There is no joyous spring to study, 
no play of feeling. All is dry and hard. All that should be 
delicate and lively in the mind, for true scholarly culture, has 
been worn and weakened by the labors and trials of one half 
day. We cannot insist too strongly that scholarship must be 
tasteful and pleasant. All that makes mental exercise irksome, 
does injustice to the Student and to his subject. The highest 
manhood has ever a smile in the eye, and a bounding foot. We 
have no right to separate the true and the beautifril, the strong 
and the graceful, to strip the leaves from the sturdy oak. A 
sour, hard scholarship is a mockery. G^eniality is the purest 
form of genius. No science, save possibly mathematics, can 
be studied truthftilly, but in the bright and fresh hours of day. 
History and psychology claim to be followed in the same free, 
joyous spirit, with which the poet of nature attunes his praise. 
The myriad connections of life, which clothe all human things, 
drop away as the mind removes from healthful feeling. With 
what eye we look, through just such a medium shall we see the 
handiwork of God. And in no sense is it so important as 
when we remove the pressure of a bodily sight, and sununon 
thought to its unassisted work ; then its temper becomes the 
VOL. n. 8 
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pure or colored crystal. If we would have a clear just judg^ 
ment, and a vigorous mastery, we must devote our best hours 
to study. The craze of evening, the glare of light, as it dan- 
ces through the polluted lenses of the eye, the sting of weak 
but maddened nerves, will accomplish much. Doubt it not ; 
much that is wild, glittering, noisy, wonderful. Little that is 
gentle, true, lovable. A poetry that is sublime with an 
atheist's despair, or fantastic with accidental hues; a philoso- 
phy that is cunning in proportions ; a science that is harsh and 

• dry with facts ; a morbid mental anatomy : such are the fit 
results of spiritless joyless work. Such, at least, is the tend- 
ency. Such the disadvantage and loss of this profligate system 
oi study. 

Nor alone in beauty and truth, but in strength, does the 

^ scholar suffer. The weariness of day, and the long absence of 

.repose, have not alone weakened his sensibilities and dried up 

the springs of life, but his power as an intellectual machine is 

: greatly lessened and perverted. The nervous frame is disor- 

»dered with the battering of twelve hours work ; the poisoned 

fluids of the brain run slowly in some, and less madly in 

•others ; but, in all, they move feebly, for any honest useful 

effort. Every man's experience will tell him how well he is 

fitted for work at such a time. Should he sit still, and think 

• or quietly read, two hours would put him to sleep in spite of 
himself. He must now be excited because he is so tired, just 
the reason why he should not be excited. The grand economi- 

« cal principle then is, that when a man is weakest, he is to do 
.his hardest work. This is not merely loss, it is waste ; it is 

• destructive of the mental and physical system, like the heating 
. of an empty vessel. The strain now comes on the nerves, not 
K>n the muscle ; on the choice acids of the brain, not on the 
iblood. The tired body refuses to share the labor with the 
r«pecial organs of thought. Of course the work is done. Some 
temperaments demand stimulants ; and strong tea, or black 
coffee, or stronger drinks, are the whips and stings which force 
the weary nerves to the task. Other minds, like maddened 
horses, will spring to their own destruction, if only restraint 
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be withdrawn. Such men need no chemistry to drive them 
mad ; they can kill themselves with self-excitement. 

The issue of all this is plain ; and were it not anticipated by 
a more speedy cause, we should see it surely following such 
courses. It much interferes with our observation, that persons 
who indulge in these are commonly addicted to more fatal 
habits. So that, pressing in their chests, and starving their 
blood, stifling their breath, and drugging their stomachs, they 
attain a speedy dissolution before the strictly mental eftbrt has 
reached its eflfect. The legitimate development is no less cer- 
tain or dreadful ; and in persons of good physical habits 
otherwise, is often seen. The galvanic forces of the brain are 
wasted under the great disadvantage of fatigue; they are burned 
away under high mental excitement ; the brain is withered 
when its vital forces are gone, till the mind loses its vigor, or, 
with a sudden shock, blazes and explodes in one grand craze. 
This ultimate result in idiocy or insanity, is, as we said, gen- 
erally superseded. Yet this unnatural nervous effort is intel- 
lectual suicide. We have no occasion to draw further on our 
stock of horrors. Probably but few of our readers will attain 
such a fearful consummation. It is only necessary that we 
should point to the following milder consideration. 

Nature has kindly furnished, in every system, a reserved 
force. This is meant for great crises of life, for severe trials, 
for any unexpected demand that may be made upon body or 
mind. This is what makes a man, under some circumstances, 
so strong. The will, rising tO a sublimity of purpose, has 
power to command the whole latent energy. By it the body 
endures sickness when no sustenance is received for weeks, or 
puts forth a muscular effort seemingly beyond its strength, A 
necessity laid upon it, or worse, any unnatural stimulus, calls 
it forth. If used, it is gone ; the man is no longer capable of 
effort beyond his hourly acquisition. He lives " from hand to 
mouth," since his capital of strength is exhausted. So is it 
with mind, as depending on its fleshly instruments. When 
men work up this reserved force, they have lost capitfid. No 
gr^at crisis can call forth an unexpected energy. They gather 
strength slowly, day by day, and this much they can use. 
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They have reached an old age^ which has, in great calamities, 
no recuperative power. How often do we see this in orators 
whose vigor is gone, and who cannot rise, under the inspiration 
of the greatest occasion, above their feebleness ! Of all forms 
of high-pressure eflfort, the most destructive is evening study ; 
crowding the brain and nerves, exhausted at the end of the 
day, on to severe labor, under great excitement and artificial 
stimulus. 

It is not necessary to protract further the description of the 
evils arising from this habit. The whole is a simple question 
in given forces, whether a man can best do his greatest work 
with his least strength. 

If we are correct in the views advanced, it would seem to be 
folly to pursue the course of spending the morning in trifles, 
reserving the severer intellectual effort of the day until the 
freshness and vigor of the day are gone. But such is the 
abominable arrangement of time in our schools, that the Stu- 
dent is robbed of his mornings by recitations, which properly 
belong to the afternoon. In such cases the Student has one 
mode of peaceful relief, before rebellion in the last extremity ; 
namely, so to adapt his periods of retiring and rising, that he 
may have more hours of undisturbed study after sleep. 

Just over this point stretches the tendon- Achilles. Men 
complain that study before daylight in the morning, is injuri- 
ous to their eyes. If so, it is doubtless for some reasons. 
Even the distinguished names, quoted in support of this opin- 
ion, will not exclude the propriety of argument. Why should 
study by artificial light injure the eyes after rest, rather than 
before ? Evidently not from the fact that they have had hours 
of relief and refreshment, have been cleared from the multi- 
form impressions of the previous day, and their waste repaired 
by silent agencies. For, from these causes, it must be better 
prepared to work. Not only the state of the mind, but the 
wearied, strained, confused condition of the eyes, shows that 
evening study, in so far, is more hurtful than that of morning. 

There are other reasons, sound and substantial, which we 
have no wish to deny or depreciate, why this natural advan- 
tage may be reversed, and often is. Many persons have seri- 
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ously impaired their sight by the habit we have now described, , 
which is certainly dangerous, if pursued ignorantly or reck- 
lessly. Nevertheless we are prepared to assert that a degree of 
care, by no means burdensome, will protect the weakest organs 
in this normal employment. 

There can be, for any supposed case of injury, only these 
reasons, however much they may be extended by scientific 
definition. The eye is doubtless in a relaxed state during 
sleep, shut closely up in the dark, beneath its lids. The very 
posture of reclining opens the system to chill. The whole 
tissue is at rest, the whole frame unstrung. You can see the 
difference in a boxer, as he sinks upon his guard, or tightens 
himself for a blow. This may be the fact which unfits the 
eye for use. Or it may be that the suddenness of contact with 
a strong light strains and shocks it, where it has been long 
closed in sleep. Still further, the organs of sight, like the 
whole body, are suffused with the humors of the night. Prom 
these causes, we believe the eyes are very susceptible of injury 
on first opening. Thus it is, that many have blinded themselves 
in morning study. But, that it is fatal to rush from the bed' 
to a strong light, does not at all object to a reasonable use of 
the same means. 

The writer of this article has pursued the system of early 
rising and morning study in College, especially in the winter 
season, with no sensible disadvantage to any fibre or organ. 
Perhaps his experience in the description of a morning so 
spent, may serve to show how these evils may be avoided, 
while the benefits are retained. It is the easiest thing in the 
world. We do it, much as the Indian in the story got over the 
rainbow, namely, by walking under it. 

It is necessary to suppose that the person making such ex- 
periment, is not anxious to occupy every moment of his time 
between daily meals and nightly sleep, in an inconsiderate, un- 
refiecting "cramming" from books. One who is, on principle, 
unwilling to preserve bodily or mental vigor, or to digest the 
facts of his knowledge, would find the demand of care and 
patience too great for his views of life. Such a system also 
supposes the evenings to be somewhat at the Student's com- 

voL. n. 8* 
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mand, so that the hours of sleep may be conformed to the 
hour of rising. Three o'dock of a winter morning^ gives a 
beautiful chance for a short struggle with sloth, and a plunge 
from the bed that quite makes one feel himself a man. 

Now, when the Student rises for the purpose of study, there 
are many necessary preliminaries which afford all the means of 
accustoming the eye to the light, giving it time to purge itself 
of all impurities, and recover its proper, safe tone and tension. 
This is our solution of the rainbow problem. First, strike the 
light and start the fire, the air all the time bracing, and the 
coals rolling out from under the ashes like jewels from the 
mine. Put up a 56, or hit out fi^m the shoulders, one or two 
handed, with the bells ; no swinging or flapping, but clear 
strong blows. This is gloriously refreshing, brings the blood 
into every fibre, and starts a glad, free circulation, which 
almost makes you burn. Tell any one who says that early ex- 
ercise is debilitating, that the noblest stock of men on earth, 
farmers of course, do much light work before breakfast ; and 
furthermore, that to press food on a system just from sleep, is 
worse than was ever lamplight upon newly opened eyes. 

You can afford the time. The muscular exercise must come 
at some period of the day or you repent it. A bath, wet or 
dry, as you please, with a harsh towel, will bring out manhood. 
The eyes should be faithfully remembered in the bath. The 
bells again. All this time you are becoming accustomed to the 
light ; every fibre is tingling into life. You have still time. 
Better dress like a gentleman, than run into the presence of 
your fellow-students, clad like a beggar. Some men think it 
lost time to tie a cravat. Any scholar who has the taste to 
appreciate letters, will find means for a respectable toilet. You 
are by this time fairly awake ; the fire is bright, the light 
strong. If you think it consonant with your dignity to begin 
the day with devotion, that will occupy you for a while. If 
not, suppose a thing by no means incredible, even in an Amer- 
ican, suppose you should think ; sitting in your chair, or send- 
ing your eyes out upon the night, fix the reason upon some 
theme. 
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An hour has now gone. Is it lost ? What has been done 
must, at some time, be done or neglected, at the expense of 
health and correct feeling. In this method of recovering from 
sleep, nothing unnecessary is required. And now we are ready 
for the work of the day. The fresh eyes take in the meaning 
of the page with no languid or feverish sense. The fresh mind 
bounds to the task ; and beauty and love are as natural to the 
work of the morning, as its soft grey light. The stillness is 
strange, at first almost oppressive ; but soon we shall .make of 
our glad thoughts, both music and mirth. Just as sleep before 
midnight is sound and calm, so is study before daybreak easy 
and free. 

Four! Five! Six! Seven! The eyes do not close more 
lightly, the chest sink lower, the brain ache and cry out more 
bitterly, with each stroke of the bell. But, with the progress 
of the work, through puzzles and difficulties, the man rises to 
a higher mastery, gathering force, not fever, at each new step. 

We appeal to Students whether such a course is not more 
manly and scholarly. Whether a pure and healthy literature 
does not demand it. Whether it would not promote their own 
strength and vigor. It is no sufficient answer to such consid- 
erations, that some distinguished scholars have done otherwise. 
Which is best ? is our only concern. Perhaps this essay has 
failed of its purpose. Still, may it not suggest the earnest 
questioning of scholarly habits ? 
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Abticlb IX.— the bible AS A TEXT BOOK. 

When Lord Macauley wrote that our govenunent is ^^ all 
sail and no ballast/' he may have been prompted by that pre- 
judice which Europeans are apt to hold against Republican In- 
stitutions, but, if a candid observer, he might surely have in- 
ferred such an opinion from their present tendency. There 
seems to be a growing looseness in the organization of society 
and state. Americans are continually demanding freedom, 
mor6 freedom — forgetting that freedom has its limits, that sub- 
mission to law is its only perfect condition, and that wider free- 
dom can only accompany wider development. Invested with 
a temporary authority, our rulers are year by year losing what 
little actual power they have, thus lessening that distinction 
between the governors and the governed, so necessary to the 
safety of a state, and preparing for a literal adherence to the 
maxim of anarchy, "vox populi, vox dei." — ^A ruler is elected ; 
and presently he is assailed with every accusation of meanness 
and crime that an ingenious opposition can invent. A law is 
passed ; and directly there comes up from all parts of the na- 
tion one long determined expression of hostility to its require- 
ments. Now rulers are very apt to be bad, unprincipled men ; 
and laws are very often injudicious and injurious : for such 
evils, there is a sure and legitimate remedy. But the spirit 
that habitually treats the former with no respect, and consid- 
ers the latter void, only so far as suits personal interest and 
opinion, is not the spirit that can be controlled by Republican 
Institutions. France has that spirit ; and it requires a despot 
to control its restless and disobedient elements. If our people 
do not put a check on unlimited desires and will, they must 
inevitably experience a similar fate. It is the height of pre- 
sumption for them, Phaethon-like, to rest composedly on the 
magnificent government that our fathers left us, and think that 
its destiny is safe, because its structure is so grand. The Sun 
was an excellent chariot ; but Phaethon did not properly curb 
the fiery steed. Where shall the check be applied ? 
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A grand characteristic of our institutions is liberty of reli- 
gious opinion. The spirit of our constitution tolerates all be- 
liefs and invites to the establishment of none. And so it ought. 
But evils will result from the best systems. Many of the for- 
eigners who come among us, are filled with the wildest ideas 
on civil and religious freedom ; and these seeds of European 
republicanism and infidelity find a ready hold on our people, 
spring up into a thousand hateful and monstrous errors, which 
spread their fatal influence through individuals into society, 
and through society into government. The state that receives 
such elements into its being, must be reciprocally affected by 
them ; and it is these elements that are forming on our firm 
basis of popular freedom a superstructure of lawlessness. 

As no influence is so deep and powerful as religion, so no er- 
rors are so dangerous as religious errors, either to individual 
welfare or the welfare of states. Religion of some kind is a 
necessity— something to satisfy an inborn coDsciousness of right 
and wrong, and an inborn reverence for some high and holy 
being. If religion is a necessity, so it is a power which de- 
grades or elevates, makes brutes or angels of men according as 
it educates the perception of right and wrong, and controls the 
reverence for what is high and holy. And so too does it pre- 
pare men for civilization or barbarism— a government of force, 
or a government of law. Idolatry makes in China a degrading 
despotism ; infidelity makes France a faithless government, in 
which anarchy must be restrained by watchful tyranny ; while 
Christianity makes England a nation whose laws are every day 
growing more just, to fit the development of an active, think- 
ing, free people. That Christianity is the true religion ; that 
true religion is at the root of morality ; and that moral prin- 
ciple is the main element of power in states, has been the result 
of the historical problem of eighteen centuries. It has been 
demonstrated that in those coimtries in which men are the 
most obedient, consistent and intelligent Christians, there are 
found the most obedient, consistent, and intelligent subjects, 
and the best governments. Bad men cannot be good citizens. 
It is impossible for idolators and infidels to be freemen. 

*'He ifl a fireeman whom the truth makes ft^e" — 
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as well in states as in opinions. If a people will not con- 
sent to be governed by moral principle, they will be governed 
by despotic power withont their own consent. 

But what need of all this ? Our people are neither idolaters 
nor infidels : No, nor anything else, This very vagueness is 
the alarming feature. They are not positively infidel, nor pos- 
itively orthodox, nor positively "liberal :" — is it too much to 
say they are positively nothing ? In departing from the stem 
faith of our fathers, we have too much inclined toward doubt 
and skepticism. In an inordinate desire to reach conclusions, 
we are neglecting those means which lead to infallible truth. 
The foreign stocks transplanted in the rich soil of unlimited 
freedom, have gone to seed too early; and the fruit is dry, 
without heart — apathetic, dead. You can arouse us on poli- 
tics, or prize fighting ; but talk to us on the necessity of reli- 
gious action, on the demand that society and state have for re- 
ligious instruction, and we begin to express our utter abhor- 
rence of restricting the most unbounded liberty of opinion. 
Perhaps this is croaking ; perhaps rulers are well enough res- 
pected ; parental authority revered ; our laws regularly obeyed; 
our religious opinion well defined and correct ; our religious 
emotions warm and glowing ; but if so, the relative standard 
of respect, reverence, and religious spirit, must be exceedingly 
low. 

But how can all this be remedied ? It will not do to make 
it a subject of legislation ; the press cannot effect the desired 
object ; and the pulpit cannot instil principles and motives, 
when the mind has become crystallized by years. Then but one 
resource remains ; and that is in early education ; that educa- 
tion must be religious — that religion, the religion of the Bible. 
We plead for the use of the Bible as a text book in schools 
and Colleges ; not for the diffusion of particular church doc- 
trines — contented, if but the plain precepts of morality and 
faith be remembered ; and without fear that the truth thus 
instilled will not become a part of character. In that noble 
speech in the Girard Will Case, Webster truly says, " that 
those who truly value Christianity and believe in its import- 
ance not only to the spiritual welfare of man, but to the pros- 
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perity of human society, rejoice that in its revel itions and its 
teachings, there is so much which mounts above controversy 
and stands an universal acknowledgement." 

To make the Bible a text book, will not, as it is sophistically 
argued, deprive the growing mind of that religious liberty 
which of right it ought to have. It affords it knowledge to 
grow upon. Absolute religious liberty would imply an abso- 
lute want of religious knowledge. The highest and most per- 
fect religious freedom — ^like freedom in society — is conditional, 
restrained within an appropriate sphere of exercise. Outside 
of its appropriate sphere, unrestrained by the checks of con- 
science, and the laws of God, liberty becomes a wild lawless- 
ness; like a vessel, tossing in boimdless seas without a chart; a 
planet, wheeling among systems, without the leash of gravi- 
tation. 

In the principles of the Bible is the check — the conservative 
element so needed to restrain the vagueness of religious belief, 
and indirectly, that lawlessness so destructive of the ends of 
government. Religious error results not so much from a willful 
perversion or a misunderstanding of the Scriptures, as from an 
utter want of knowledge of the great source of faith. It is 
surprising how little our people really know of the Bible ; and 
yet not so much so, when we consider how little religious in- 
struction is imparted at home, and that none at all is allowed 
at school. " The Bible," says Whately, " is not a book of 
laws, but of motives and principles ;" and as such, its motives 
and principles must be an effect of thought and study, when 
the mind is in a state to be impressed. Men may be forced to 
obey law ; but they cannot be forced to imbibe motives of ac- 
tion and thought. It is idle to talk about the wide spread in- 
fluence of morality and Christianity ; to believe that men must 
inevitably advance, because such is the destiny of the race. 
Whatever would do good, must be active. Men " love darkness 
rather than light;" and they must be taught to love the light, 
or they will incline the other way. What shall we say of some 
of the highest minds in' literature, living in the midst of Chris- 
tian society, and degrading the noblest intellects to the uses of 
sin 1 Perhaps 
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'* Beaaty in the mind 
Leaves the heart oold" 

to the emotions of th« Ohristian ; but we think that if Lord 
Byron, and many others as well, had listened to words of piety 
at a mother's knee, the works they have left would be the 
glory only, and not the glory and the shame of genius 1 

But the Bible should be made a book for study, not only to 
infuse into the heart these corrective and directive principles, 
but to keep good what are already there. It is certain that if 
man makes no advance in his religious and moral well-being, 
he is losing in just such a proportion as he develops mentally. 
Are men upright and moral ? The very best have fallen. Is 
a nation strong in Christian laws and moral power ? Nations 
have believed — ^and profited — forgot, and were lost. Christian- 
ity must be active, or it loses its spirit. Orpheus must not 
look back, or he will forfeit the Eurydice his sweet sounds are 
redeeming from Hades. And, too, if the Bible has given to us 
our civilization ; if out of it have come forth just and equal 
laws, and the true spirit of submission to them ; if it is to it 
that woman owes her elevation, and society its refinement, 
should we neglect it, when we have gained such advantages ? 
There is need that we guard against losing what we have al- 
ready attained, not only, but have we not reason to believe that 
further good may yet be reached ? Surely men have not reached 
the acme of excellence ; and whatever they have done, has not 
yet come up to the standard of the Bible, " Be ye perfect." 
And that book alone directs him toward the goal which, though 
as sure as Deity, is as infinite as himself. 

It is not contended for a mere "book- worship," as it is called. 
The Bible should be examined by the light of reason and sci- 
entific research. A revelation from God — ^fuU of the truth of 
Him who is the same, yesterday and forever ; it invites inves- 
tigation, and defies overthrow. But it is extremely absurd to 
decide upon a book without reading it ; upon a book of prin- 
ciples without study. 

It is often asserted that an adherence to the strict letter of 
the Bible makes men narrow-minded, bigoted ; shuts their ears 
against all practical truth, and makes them inquire at every turn, 
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*'l8 it 80 nominated in the Bond?*' 

Grant that it does, (though by no means true,) and even then 
is not the state of the rigid Puritan better than the boasted 
freedom of the Atheist ? The religion of the Bible allows 
and encourages the completest development of mind, the full- 
est expansion of the moral nature, limits no aspirations, dark- 
ens no hopes of humanity. In a mere worldly sense, it is too 
practical a thing to be neglected. Other things being equal, 
the man who sets out upon life with determined moral and re- 
ligious principle, is tenfold stronger than if he were actuated 
by moral and selfish principle. Armed with the celestial weap- 
ons of truth and righteousness, the faithful Pilgrim does not fail 
to vanquish the ApoUyons he must encounter. It is a fearful 
thing for a young man, endowed with excellent intellect, full 
of bright hopes, and noble ambitions, to commence life with 
no higher wish than his own ability to act and think. Con- 
tact with the world must harden the heart ; disappointed hopes 
will drive to unhallowed plans ; meanness and hollowness of 
soul in others, will beget a corresponding state. Moral, not 
physical or mental power, is the true standard of the man ; it 
is, too, the standard of influence. 

In the Bible is the only remedy for all these evils ; the only 
hope for humanity. As a people, we are practically ignoring 
the experience of centuries. Why is there not as much con- 
sistency in Protestant churches, as in the Catholic, whose chil- 
dren from infancy are rooted and grounded in the faith ? Can 
they think that men are so prone to seek the good that they 
need to be guided only by parental example and influence ; 
that the present generation will reap the benefit of the instruc- 
tion the last received ? As well expect good crops from last 
year's sowing. 

"Let not virtue seek 
Remuneration for the thing it was/' 

It is in early years that men are most deeply and perma- 
nently affected by Biblical truths and principles. Then, what 
is taught becomes a part of the mind, a subject of thought * 
and investigation, a motive of action, a positive influence. If 
this palpable fact is disregarded by parents at home, and by 

VOL. II. 9 
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those whom parents select to instruct, then must they look for 
the result in belief vague and contradictory ; in manners tend- 
ing toward immorality ; in loosely organized society ; and 
finally in corrupt states. These are inevitable. The price of 
religious liberty is eternal vigilance — against the powers — ^not 
only of sin — ^but of its chief minister, ignorance. 

Let the Bible, then, be made a text-book in the primary 
school, in the academy and in the College. ^^ Instead of leav- 
ing the grand embodiment of all the facts of the Christian 
system, on the shelf during the most fruitful period of life, at 
the time when the principles and facts that bear the finest 
fruit in our after career take root, we must take it down ; we 
must make it the book which our youth shall study ; study 
from Genesis to Bevelation ; study in its history, its laws, its 
prophecy, its poetry, its philosophy, its theology, its Christ- 
ology.*" 

* Preeident Usher. "^ 
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Article X.— SHALL I JOIN A COLLEGE BOAT CLUBt 

There is a wonderful fascination in the mere detail of anj 
sport, to a man versed in such matters. The more enigmatical 
it is to others, the more it mterests him. The oarsman won- 
ders that the cricketer can be so absorbed in columns of leg 
byes, maidens, wides, slips, wickets and flukes. The cricketer 
is amazed at the oarsman who studies page after page of race 
training, weight of crew, style of boat, and criticism of stroke. 
And both wonder what " snuffer trays " and "potato traps*' 
have to do with the cause of civilization, that half of the 
world should study so intently the fate of the champions of 
the P. R. 

Whatever the cause, the fact is our reliance, and if the 
reader delights to " talk boat '' as much as we used to at Tale, 
he will not object to the practical turn of this article. 

In general, then, the exercise oi rowing is a noble one. It 
develops all the muscles of the body. The scientific oarsman 
does not sit bolt upright in the boat and jerk the oars with his 
arms alone,* but doubling himself up, gradually unfolds, joint 
after joint falling into the line, till with the last bend of the 
arms he springs up again, prepared for another stroke. It is 
a hearty exercise, for to be out on the water, leaping along 
from wave to wave, with plenty of sunshine, and here at Yale, 
a cool sea-breeze fanning the face, will hearten any one. It is 
not a dangerous pastime. The dangers incident to boating 
may be reduced to two, swamping and collision. Of the first, 
no case has yet occurred at Yale, where for twenty years all 
kinds of club-boats, even the most fragile, have been out 
amongst the rolling waves and white caps of the Harbor and 
Sound with perfect safety. Of the second, but one fatal case 
has occurred, and it is not too much to say that had that colli- 
sion happened at Yale, or in any place where persons were 
accustomed to boats, the result would not have been fatal 
Other dangers connected with boating, such as over-exertion 

* Except in a shell boat. 
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and the like, are common to all exercise, and need no special 
mention here. 

Rowing, then, is advisable. Whether it can be most easily, 
cheaply, and pleasantly obtained in a College boat club, is yet 
to be seen. 

We propose to treat first, of the organization of a boat club, 
then of its equipments, the different kinds of boats, oars, &c. ; 
and finally, of the formation and training of race crews. As 
this article is written at Tale College, the facts and statistics 
in it will come mainly from that quarter, yet so great are the 
facilities for conmiunication and transportation on this conti- 
nent, that it is more than probable that an answer to the ques- 
tion placed above this article, for Tale, will apply also to the 
majority of American Colleges. 

An ordinary College boat club is thus organized : early in 
the month of January, at the beginning of the second term of 
Freshman year, two or three Freshmen meet together and lay 
down a plan of operations, determining upon the number of 
members in the club, the amount they will pay down at 'first, 
and upon the general character of the boat, whether for racing 
or for pleasure. They take the catalogue and select from their 
class a dozen desirable men. When eight of these have agreed 
to join the club, they meet together and vote for others, till the 
desired number, generally twenty or twenty-four, is complete. 
Commonly two votes will exclude a candidate. At the fibrst 
meeting a constitution is adopted, officers, a captain, two 
lieutenants and a purser are elected, the style of the boat to 
be purchased is definitely agreed upon, and a committee of the 
three first officers appointed to write to the different builders 
of boats with reference to terms. At the same time another 
committee is appointed to report upon uniforms. From the 
various uniforms of the day, they select colors and collars, the 
object being rather to avoid similarity with others than to 
make it tasty in itself. The uniforms when adopted are 
measured and cut out by a tailor, and then sent to a charitable 
institution to be be sewed.* 



* Within the last few years the style of uniforms has undergone three changes. 
At first it was a simple dark blue flannel shirt| having a large ooUar with an anchor 
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In time, letters are received from the boat builders, and the 
club has decided, it may be, to buy a pleasure boat. They 
have their choice of two kinds. The first is a low clincher 
built boat, forty feet long, built with outriggers and swivels,* 

^ for six oars, and having no accomodations for passengers. It 
w too heavy for a race boat, and yet could be pulled over a 

• three mile race course, by a good crew, in twenty minutes. 
Such a boat was the Nereid in which Yale was beaten by Har- 
vard in the first race at Springfield. These boats are built in 
New York at the rate of five dollars a foot. The other kind is 
a large, high sided, six oared barge, built smooth and caulked, 
provided with either tholes or swivels for the oar, and having a 
sort of deck fore and aft, made of 'wooden lattice work. It is 
furnished with long side seats at the stem, and will acconmiodate 
five lady, or nine gentleman passengers. They decide upon one 
of the latter kind. It is to be thirty-six feet long, and is to 
cost one hundred and seventy-five dollars when furnished with 
two coats of paint inside and out, two flag staffs, two boat 
hooks, and an ornamented back-board. 

While the boat is building, the club is busy in procuring, 
oars, cushions, moorings,f flags and other extras. 



in each comer; the whole edged with narrow white, and the initial letter of the* 
dub on the left breaet. Afterwards shields of various shapes and colors were in- 
troduoedf and with them, collars and cufis differing from the body of the uniform. 
These are now g^dually being superseded by an open breast with cords running 
across, terminating in stars. The pantaloons have been wl i:e duck, blue cotton 
and blue flannel. The hat has been a low crowned straw hat, a tarpaulin, and a 
jockey cap. 

* The oiUrigger is a stout piece of wood extending from the middle of the boat 
a foot or more over the side, and having on its end the svrivel, a semicircular piece 
of brass or iron, turning on a pivot, in which the oar is swung. Its object is to 
give the oar sufficient leverage in a narrow boat 

f Till the present boat house in Now Haven was built, our boats used to be 
moored a short distance from one of the wharves. When a club had purchased » 
new boat, the flrst thing to be done was to see the proprietor of the wharf and 
pay him eight dollars for the privilege of mooring it This was an annual payment 
A stone with a buoy attached, was sunk in such a place that the boat swinging 
round fVom it would not hit any other, and the buoy was left floating upon the top 
of the water; to this the boat was fastened. We reached it by the aid of the Navy 
punt, a dilapidated leaky institution, paddled out to the boats with the remains of 
a ooal shovel and an oyster keg. For this punt and equipment, the Navy ptid 
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The oars were formerly obtained from New York. They 
were of heavy ash wood, costing eighteen dollars for a set of 
six. To balance them, the butts were made either heavy and 
cumbersome, or the handles were loaded with lead. Their 
Itngths averaged, for the waist, fourteen feet, for the strokes 
and bows, thirteen feet and a half. Of late, oars are generally 
obtained from Boston, made of light spruce, needing no load- * 
ing at the handles, and averaging somewhat shorter than the 
former, at a cost of fifteen dollars a set. These are more apt 
to break, but not so apt to bend and remain bent. The spoon 
oar, which is used only with race boats, we shall have occasion 
to speak of in another place. 

Here, then, we have a boat club, fully organized, uniformed 
and equipped, at the beginning of the third term ; that is, 
with us at Tale, in the middle of May. Each man has paid 
fifteen dollars, including the price of his uniform. There are 
now at Tale, six such clubs, differing in detail but possessing 
the same general features of organization. These cltribs to- 
gether, compose the Tale Navy, a confederation of the dlube, 
presided over by the Commodore and two Fleet Captains. The 
Navy owns the Tale race boat by which the College is repre- 
sented in the Union Begatta. The Commodore has the care 
of selecting and training the crew. 

Our club now endures for a season the mortification of the 
first attempt at rowing. To a boating man this needs no de- 
scription. The strange perversity of the oar, its unaccounta- 
ble propensity to go idgzag, and above all its sudden freaks of 

twelve dollars a year. When we came back at night we fished about for a long 
Ume, till finally the right buoy was harpooned, and the boat fastened to it. Our 
oars and cushions we carried ashore and packed away in the loft of a building, but 
the boat was left floating out there in the water to accumulate barnacles and long 
sea g^rass, to be filled with water by each storm, to be blown away from the moor- 
ing, and drift down the harbor till hauled up on shore by some fisherman, who 
received five dollars therefor, (in the account book of the Nereid, Glass of 1858, 
this entry is made five times,) or to be shattered by some ship driving in upon it in 
the dark. In the long vacation, and in winter, the boat was brought ashore and 
stowed away in a boat builder's cellar. For the many incidental charges which such 
a state of things rendered necessary, there is now substituted a regular annual 
charge of twenty dollars for the use of the boat house, into which our boats are 
carried alter using^ and rest high and dry upon cradlea. 
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temper when, like a flash, it jumps and strikes one in the head, 
causing him to disappear in the bottom of the boat, elevating 
his heels as a substitute ; all these have left their impress upon 
every nautical experimenter. But the summer wears away, 
and before the autumn sun has gilded the leafy shore, our 
Freshmen have grown bold, have ventured out on the rolling 
Sound, have essayed a race with a Junior boat, and have even 
ventured, not without many a misgiving indeed, to take "a 
party of ladies down the harbor by moonlight. 

Sophomore year now comes on, and brings with it an ambi« 
tion to enter into the many races that are being planned. A 
club about to graduate oflers a race boat for one hundred and 
fifty dollars. It comes to but seven or eight dollars apiece ; 
they may soon win its price in prizes ; they decide to purchase 
it. Whilst they are selecting the crew, we will consider Col- 
lege race boats. They are of two kinds. The first is what is 
called a "clincher built" or "lap streak" boat; that is, one 
whose sides are clap-boarded as it were, the planks being so 
disposed that the lower edge of every plank overlays the next 
below it, and is fastened to it by clinched copper rivets. The 
strength of these boats lies in the firmness with which each 
strip holds the one below it. The ribs are frail, and their 
object is mainly to preserve the lines of the boat. This boat 
is long lived, and runs well in a heavy sea. The second kind 
is called a " shell." It is built as a skeleton with a strong 
back-bone keel, stout ribs, and a thin, smooth Spanish cedar 
skin, (for it is little thicker than a hide,) spread over it. Both 
ends of these boats are cut down very low, and covered with 
rubber or varnished canvass, thus avoiding weight, catching 
little wind, and increasing the sustaining power of the boat 
when it capsizes. 

A year or two ago there was a tendency to dispense alto- 
gether with coxswains (steersmen) in these race boats. The 
rudder was connected with the bow-seat by wires, and the 
bowsman steered with his feet, looking round from time to 
time to lay the course. The disadvantage of this arrangement 
was the distraction of the bow oarsman. In a race the sole 
care of each man^g^ould be to pull his oar with all the regu- 
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larity and strength of which he is capable. Now when the 
bowsman is continually turning his head and straining his 
neck, and the rudder is wagging like the tail of some great 
fish, doubtful which way to go, the race is lost. One or two 
boats went farther yet, and dispensed with both coxswain and 
rudder, trusting to the even pulling of the crew. This will do 
well enough when the crew is perfectly balanced in strength, 
when the water is smooth and when the air is quiet,^a rare 
combination of circumstances. Formerly there was a disposi- 
tion to build race boats broad in the middle, to float lightly ; 
now the style is long and narrow. The new boat just built for 
the Yale Navy is forty-eight feet long, twenty- two inches wide, 
eight inches deep. The weight of a six-oared boat as they are 
now built, averages between one hundred and fifty, and one 
hundred and seventy pounds. In America we prefer six-oared 
boats, forty-eight or fifty feet in length. In the English Uni- 
versities they prefer eight oared boats sixty or seventy feet 
long. The difference may be owing to the fact that all our 
races are out, round a stake boat and back, a long boat labof^ 
ing under great disadvantage in a turn. Again, a sufficient 
reason can be found in the fact that their races are on the Cam 
or the Thames, while many of ours are on the rough water of 
harbors or lai^ lakes, where a long boat is unmanageable. 

Spoon oars are now almost universally used .for racing. The 
blade of this oar curves upward fully as much as a section of 
the bowl of a spoon. The advantage gained is, that the force 
of the spring of the blade is in the direction of the course of 
the boat, not as in the old oar, oblique to it. The butt, also, 
where it passes through the rowlock, is made triangular, so 
that it feathers itself at each pull. 

When a boat enters into a race with others having more 
oars, an allowance of eleven seconds .per oar* is made in favor 
of the smaller boat. This allowance is called handicap. 
Thus, a four-oared boat, racing with a six-oared boat, and com- 
ing in twenty-one seconds behind, wins the race by one second. 

But to return to our club. Their race-crew has just been 

* According to the rules of the Union College regattas. In most other regattas 
the handicap is fifteen seconds per oar. 
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chosen. This is always a difficult task. In 1857 and 1858 
the test adopted was putting round. The two men to be 
tried against each other were put into a boat, one having the 
starboard waist oar, the other the port waist. The boat was 
then aimed at a point on shore, the men ordered to pull, and 
both went to work. For a quarter of a mile or so, the struggle 
was intense, till one getting breathless or flurried, would splash 
wildly in the water, in vain attempting to prevent the boat 
from swinging round against him. Then the boat was stopped, 
the positions of the rowers were reversed, and the trial renewed, 
the second time generally settling the question. In this way 
the applicants were thrown out, one after another, till the crew 
was completed. The tests now submitted are more numerous 
and thorough. They are required to run together, to row to- 
gether, to lift dumb bells, and hereafter, under the new system 
mentioned below, to swim together. Afker the crew is chosen, 
the coxswain, a small, quick-witted, wiry little hundred poimd 
fellow, is selected. 

Then comes the training. The object of training is three- 
fold. In the order of time, first, to take off fat ; secondly, to 
put on muscle ; thirdly, to increase endurance. Of late it has 
seemed to be the object to reduce weight instead of to reduce 
/jtt. This is a great mistake. Loss of sound flesh is loss and 
nothing else, — ^it weakens ; loss of heavy, gross flesh is gain, — 
it adds strength. Indeed, we are too much afraid of weight in 
our crews. In the last race between Oxford and Cambridge, 
the oarsmen averaged in weight one hundred and sixty-three 
pounds, — a weight which would mortify one of our boating 
men when off from training. To be sure, their boats are longer 
than ours, but not sufficiently to make up for the difference in 
the weights of the crews, and when we can make four miles and 
a quarter, in twenty-four minutes and fifty seconds, we can 
afford to criticise their methods. The first object of training 
is gained by diet and running ; the second by gjrmnasium 
practice ; the third by running and rowing. As now practiced 
at Yale, the daily life of one of the race-crew is thus appointed. 
At five in the morning he wakes instantly up, for if he is in 
good condition, he passes no listless dreamy half-hour interval 
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between asleep and awake. He puts on a looselj fitting dress, 
and is soon saluted from below by the rest of the crew. ' He 
joins them, and in a moment they are off on a long swinging 
trot, over hill and through the woods, for a mile and a half 
out, and back on another road. The last forty rods is a race, 
and in they come, panting and puffing, red-faced and perspir- 
ing. To cool off and rub down occupies an hour, and then a 
breakfast of beefsteak and oatmeal porridge or bread and milk, 
satisfies his sharp appetite, and he sits down afterwards to 
study with a good will. After the noon recitation he visits the 
gymnasium. Here all of the crew meet together. Up they 
go, hand over hand, on the ladders to the top, and then down 
the other side. This is repeated, and then they exercise a 
short time on the parallel bars. They then put up the fifty 
pound dumb bells one or two hundred times, and lastly pull at 
the sand-bags until dinner time. At dinner and at all the 
meals, butter, sugar, pastry, cake and warm drinks are forbid- 
den. The food is hearty and plenty, the drink is ale or water, 
in very moderate quantities. The crew mess together, and the 
food is provided according to the rules, so that no forbidden 
viand ever makes its appearance upon the table. Then follow 
quiet and study till the afternoon recitation. As the sun is 
setting they are out on the harbor, pulling over the three mile 
course. After a slight supper they go to bed at nine o'clock, 
and thus ends the day. It is customary, during the last week 
before the race, to pull over the course twice a day.* 

A boat-race has often been described by an outsider, and 
graphically too, but if it is exciting to him, it is ten-fold more 
so to a participant. 

The night before the race he goes to bed at the regular hour, 
but not to sleep. It has been usual for him to drop off into a 
profound slumber, but to-night his heart beats hard, his 
eyelids rest lightly, the bed seem uncomfortable, and he 
lies tossing about for hours, picturing to himself, now the ap- 
pearance of the vast crowd on shore, now the drawing up into 

* This is no fancy sketch.' Three crews are now training at Yale in this manner, 
and every pleasant morning, between fire and six, these men can be met out on 
the road running, sometimes in squads of three or four, sometimes alone. 
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a line, then the start, the first splash of the oars, and the wild 
struggle for the lead ; his heart throbs, his breath comes short 
and quick, he drives his fist madly into the pillow, and kicks 
about till the chapel clock striking midnight calls him to his 
senses. He turns over, adjusts the pillow, and begins to phi- 
losophise on the importance of having a good night's rest be- 
fore the race. This leads him to think of the race again, and 
in two minutes he is once more out on the harbor, in the head 
boat, (for one who has been on training never dreams of being 
behind,) — the other boats just behind and pressing hard. 
Conscience whispers to him, " You'll never get to sleep if you 
go on at this rate ;" but do you think he is going to stop 
there ? If a burglar should crawl from under the bed at this 
moment and present a pistol at his head, he would dream the 
race out before he would pay him the slightest attention. In- 
deed, if any reader should ever be so situated, let him ^^ take 
the advice 6f one who has seen a good deal of that sort of 
thing," and dream the race out, and my fiiend, be sure to 
dream your boat in well ahead, or you will never become quiet. 

Morning dawns at last, and there he lies, the bed disordered, 
his arms tossed about, his lips compressed, and a shade of 
weariness in his face. Five o'clock strikes, and still he sleeps. 
A quiet half hour glides by. Suddenly the sleeper starts up. 
He looks at his watch, and begins dressing rapidly. With one 
boot half on he stops, — it has just occurred to him that it is 
the day of the race, — the crew are not to run on that day. 
He creeps back to the bed, but not to rest. Excited, yet doing 
his best to keep calm, he lies till the prayer-bell strikes, and 
releases him. At breakfast he eats little, — the oatmeal is bit- 
ter, the toast dry. His lesson he studies in the intervals of a 
half-dozen races. He sits dreamily over his dinner untouched, 
but at last is actually on his way to the boat-house. 

The race is to come off in half an hour. The boat-house is 
filled with the crews and their friends. A few outsiders stand 
here and there, looking upon a scene which is to them a novel- 
ty. Here a crew, with noisy shouts, are lugging out a huge 
barge. They intend to carry ladies, and are dressed in full 
uniform. In the oomer a race-crew are busily stripping them- 
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selves down to the tight flannel undershirts. Here is another 
carrying the boat out and launching it. Others are carrying 
out the oars and sheepskin cushions to their boat, which floats 
on the water just outside. In a few moments all is quiet, the 
house is locked, and the boats are on their way to the starting 
I lace, the barges toiling along, rising and falling on waves 
through which the race-boats glide, straightly and swiftly, 
cutting them asunder and throwing the foam on either side. 
One after another they shoot under the draw-bridge, and as 
they round the lumber wharves, there lies the shore crowded 
with a dense black mass of people, while on the water countless 
sail-boats and row-boats are tacking back and forth, waiting for 
the race to commence. As they near shore the crowd becomes 
varieirated. Bonnets and parasols appear, and in the back- 
ground, under the hanging ^ows, are nur^erous carriages, in 
which the eye of faith detects many a fair friend. And now 
for twenty minutes the boats are backing in and out, gliding 
here and there, and crossing each other^s track, apparently 
without any sort of an object. Indeed, it is not until the race- 
boats are discovered in a line, their prows pointing down the 
harbor, and the other craft, sail-boats and all, are seen getting 
hurriedly out of the way, that any method is perceived in all 
this confusion. Tied to a stake, in line with the boats, is the 
Commodore's barge, known by the handsome blue burgee 
fringed with white. The Commodore himself is standing up 
in the stern. About him are seated the umpires, reporters of 
the press and others. Meantime, in the boats themselves, the 
excitement is growing intense. Hearts throb violently, hands 
tremble with agitation. The oarsmen watch their oars, the 
coxswains flx their eyes on the Commodore. The boats are 
ready to spring on the instant. There is for a moment an 
anxious stillness, broken only by the voice of the Commodore, 
which comes over the water a long halloo, — " Back Olymp-i-aj 
— come up a litUe Nereid ! Steady all ! are you ready f" 
The oars fly back and hang quivering over the water, ready for 
the first plunge. " Beadj to give way ! Give way all !" 
Before the words are out of his mouth, the boats leap forward 
in a cloud of spray, and now are splashing along, side by side, 
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the coxswains shouting at the top of their lungs. Imagine 
ourselves in one of them. The third or fourth stroke takes 
away all nervousness, and a vague impression that hard work 
is before us, begins to creep over the mind. At the same time 
the boats are separating, one drawing slightly ahead, another 
taking an inside course, a third aiming for the outside, and ours 
darting along, in the middle. " Hard now ! They're gaining ! 
Gh> in, boys ! Oo in, — go in, — thafs the kind, — now we're up 
with them. Steady so, — hard !" Here we are now, the twd 
rival boats neck and neck, pulling with all our muscle, — the 
other boats are falling behind. We shoot by a sail-boat filled 
with ladies, — a cloud of red, blue and green with waving hand- 
kerchiefs. They cheer us on, don't turn your head, pull as 
for dear life. We pass Long Wharf, the club-boats are there 
loaded down to the water's edge with ladies. Amid a deafen- 
ing storm of cheers, — " G^ it Nereid! go it! Put in hoys! 
The Nereid's got you !" we flash past them, and soon they are 
far astern, and we are out on the harbor, jumping along on the 
waves which are curling up longer and larger as we go on down 
the harbor, now burying our bows deep, now sweeping past us 
with a hissing crest of foam. Here the other boat gains on us, 
and as we approach the stake boat, we are in their wake. " Never 
mind, boys ; we'll have them yet. There, — they're turning ! 
Now catch them !" We struggle hard, every muscle quivers, 
and the blue veins swell, — ^but the boat drags, it won't move, 
and by the time we have reached the stake boat, they spring 
from it on the home stretch like a startled pike. Savagely we 
turn, the starboard backing water as if they were trying to bail 
out the harbor. Our coxswain understands his business. He 
keeps quiet till the boat is fairly round, and then leaning for- 
ward, says in a low, every-day tone of voice, " Now, boys, I 
just want to ask you a question. Do you intend to let those 
fellows beat you so easily after all your three week's work ? 
Bemember you've only a few minutes more to pull, and the 
question's settled." A grunt from the stroke oarsman is the 
only response, but the boat seems electrified. Every stroke 
sends it along like lightning. It closes and closes, and closes 
up the gap. It darts ahead faster and faster. Now hear the 
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coxswain, still in that same undertone : ^'Ah, boys, now she steps 
along ! That's the style ! Keep that up five minutes, and you'll 
lose sight of them astern !" Suddenly a wild cry from the whole 
crew announces that we are lapping on them. Instantly both 
coxswains begin to shout : — " Now you have themj boys ! Oo 
in, — say you will ! Hard ! — stroke ! Oo in, now ! Jump her 
along ! Now she gains ! Now she gains!*' Fiercely we tug 
at the oars which dip and rise on the instant. We are right 
alongside of the other boat, oar almost touching oar, and both 
going like the wind. We are nearing Long Wharf again. 
<Jheer after cheer rises from the boats and vessels crowded with 
people, who, mad with excitement, hug each other, throw up 
their hats, knowing they will come down into the water, yeU 
and scream like savages as we glide past, both crews straining 
themselves to the utmost. Now they are gaining, now we ; 
there is not ten feet between the bows. What was that ? It 
was a schooner from Fair Haven, decked with flags, crowded with 
ladies, and a brass band playing on deck. They fired a cannon 
as we passed by, but you did not notice it. We are nearing 
the shore. Our arms are numb, blood boils and seethes in the 
brain, salt perspiration streams down our faces and blinds us, 
yet still the coxswain urges us on, still he has no mercy. 
'" Only a little farther. Don't give up ! Jerk her right along ! 
Jerk her now ! now, — now, — now, — only twenty strokes more I 
Walk her along, boys !" Now we begin to hear the people on 
uBhore cheer us as we are coming in. Shout upon shout rises 
•and rolls along the shore, till, swelled by a thousand lungs, it 
reaches us, bringing new life and quickening the speed of both 
boats. The other boats are way behind ; the race lies between 
us two, and close together, like two race-horses, we are dashing 
in towards shore. The shouting comes nearer and louder ; we 
can hear them call out the names of the boats as they urge us 
on by their cries ; we must be very near. Suddenly the cox- 
swain calls out, ^^ Now then give us your last spurt !" It seems 
impossible ; we are almost fainting, yet it must be done ; in- 
deed, we have been expecting the order, and before the sentence 
is finished, one vigorous stroke starts the boat almost out of 
the water ; we leap ahead. Foot by foot we are passing them. 
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They work wildly, but we are doing it, we are beating. " OA, 
don't flag ! Oo in ! Oo in !" The crowd on shore is wild. 
They yell like cannibals. " OA, 6oy«, go in I Bring her in 
ahead ! We've got them. Jerk her now ! Only two strokes 
more ! avast V We've beaten them by half a second. Put 
your head in the water. 

The question which we have placed at the head of this arti- 
cle, sometimes includes the more complicated one — Shall I join 
the race crew ? On the one side are the arguments, that it 
takes time, labor, self-denial, and that finally, on the race it- 
self, there is danger of over-exertion. On the other side, it 
may be urged that all exercise takes time; that if one does not 
join a race crew, he will probably be tempted to take long walks 
and thus waste time, or, on the other hand, will become 
listless and indolent, lounging whole afternoons away under 
the trees. That labor and self-denial in diet and early hours 
are troublesome, is true, but it is equally true that labor and 
self-denial, that diet and exercise bring a clear head, a bright eye, 
a strong arm, powers of endurance, and a vigor and abundance 
of life that scorns the laziness of the summer term, and assists 
one in studying a lesson as much as in pulling a boat. 

As to over-exertion on the race, no case has yet happened at 
Yale, and while the gymnasium, yet within its first year, is al- 
ready responsible for many an accident, our boat-racing for 
twenty years can show a clean record in that respect. It 
has been said that violent rowing causes or increases h^art 
disease. This is probably true to some extent. Any violent 
exercise is dangerous to one already affected in this manner, 
but that rowing, any more than exercise on the parallel bars, 
or swinging between the two posts, or lifting heavy dumb- 
bells, or pulling weights, or a dozen other everyday gymnastics, 
causes heart disease, has never been proved, nor is yet believed 
at Yale. 

The following suggestions in regard to racing matters may 
be useful. 

1. Do not join a club if it has only one boat, and that a race 
boat. For if you are on the crew, you will find the rowing 
tedious, after the novelty is once worn off. A barge may give 
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70x1 pleasure in many ways, a race boat is fit for nothing but 
racing. But if you are not on the crew, you will have the 
satisfaction of paying for a boat which others use, or if you are 
tempted to go out in it some fine afternoon, you are sure to 
put your foot through the bottom, and fed very miserable in 
consequence. 

2. If your club owns a pleasure boat, do not urge getting a 
race boat, unless it can be well manned. To have paid two 
hundred dollars for a boat which is always taking second prizes, 
is discouraging. 

3. Do not join a race crew unless you are willing to make 
everything subordinate to winning the race, cheerfully giving 
up smoking, coffiBO, and every forbidden luxury, denying your- 
self parties and pic nics, when they conflict with your times of 
practice or exercise, and submitting to all regulations which a 
majority of the club shall decide upon. If you cannot fully 
agree to all this, your joining will do more harm than good. 
One discontented spirit has caused the loss of many a race. 

In the training of a race crew, although the crew itself, or 
their trainer, have the fiat of course, the following general prin- 
ciples are here oflFered as the result of individual experience. 

1. Vital force is worth more than muscle. A quick, hearty, 
plucky young crew, will often, in a three mile race, pull in 
ahead of a stout, muscular set of men, who have been bom and 
brought up on the water. This holds good merely in short 
races, of certainly not over three miles. Muscle is needed, and 
a great deal of it, but muscle is worth little without that spring- 
iness, that love of life, which training gives. The practical in- 
ferences are these. Do not exhaust yourself with heavy dumb- 
bells. In many gymnasiums, heavy dumb-bells are not per- 
mitted. This it the case at West Point. Do not pull at the 
weights till your shoulders are lame and your fingers have to 
be unclutched. Do go into lively games j and do your best in 
them. Nothing adds quickness and vigor so much as foot-ball 
cmd boxing. Do not come away from the gymnasium, fagged 
out and longing to rest, but rather with an insane longing for 
a fight to spring up in the neighborhood, and that you might 
be permitted to join in it, without a breach of morality or eti- 
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quette. The absence of the enervating effects of warm drinks f 
and rich food, go far indeed, to cause this happy state of mind, but 
we still strongly urge manly sports for the training of a race crew. 

2. As the race turns on the amount of labor to be got out of 
a crew in twenty minutes, so the training should bring up that 
question. Do not try how many times in all you can pull the 
weights, but try how many times in tiaenty minutes you can do 
it. B^n moderately, of course, for all sudden and violent 
exercise is not only useless, but dangerous. 

3. Never pull in the " buff, " nor bare-headed, but always 
wear some kind of an undershirt, either flannel or silk, and 
something upon the head as well. 

4. After the race, be careful lest you leave off your diet too 
suddenly, and be laid upon a sick bed. 

We have been thus explicit about racing matters, for, as 
above remarked, the question, "Shall I join the race crew ?" is 
much more of a question than the one at the head of our ar- 
ticle, and we have thought best to give full information, so 
that each reader can answer intelligently for himself. 

Races are of value in keeping up the interest in boating.. 
They should be encouraged for this reason if for no other. At 
Yale they are fostered by the champion flag, a little piece of 
coarse blue bunting, tied to a stout green stick, about three 
feet long. It was the first boating flag in College, and was 
presented to the Navy in 1858, on the condition that it should 
hereafter be held by the fastest boat in College, open to a chal- 
lenge from any other. A race for this once a year, sometimes 
oftener, a Fourth of July race in some neighboring city, the 
Union College Begatta, and the annual autumn regatta of the* 
Yale Navy, furnish our boating men ample exercise during the 
season. 

The prizes in the last mentioned regatta are offered by the 
Senior Class. They generally consist of : Jirst, a set of oars 
or cushions ; second, a handsome stand of colors ; drilUprixe, 
a pair of silvered boat-hooks, or a boat-lantern. It is better, 
thus to select prizes appropriate to the occasion ; silver goblets, 
and such things, can be taken on the Fourth of July races, in 
towns where they are unacquainted with boating matters. 

VOL. n. 10* 
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Another Naval institution at Tale^ is the Beview, in which 
a)l the boats in the Navy are called out and pass in review be- 
fore the Commodore. These Reviews have heretofore met with 
but little success, tJxe reasons being, the impossibility of com- 
municating orders to a distance by voice, want of attention on 
the part of the coxswains, misunderstanding of orders, and de- 
lay in arrangement. If a successful plan for a Beview could 
be devised, a useful and beautiful feature would be restored to 
our or any other Navy. The following is here offered in that 
hope. ^ 

Let a sheet like the following be printed. 

NAVAL REVIEW. 

1. Position of Conmiodoe's boat at o'clock, . 

2. Order of drill at the Conmiodore's boat . 



Each boat will come up in its turn, and after being drilled, 
give way for the next. 

3. Boats to be arranged in a semicircle about the Commo- 
dore's boat, and drilled together by flags, as follows : 

Bed — Peak. 
White — Boat Oars. 
Oreen — -Let fall. 
Yellow — CHve way all. 
Black — Back iQater ail. 
Blue — Tra4l. 
Commodore's Flag — Salute. 

4. Boats to form in line in the order of drill and follow the 
Conmiodore's boat. Boute, . 

In the first, or Special Drill, each crew will receive its orders 
from the Commodore. In the second, or General Drill, each 
crew will receive its orders from its coxswain. 



These blanks should be filled by the Commodore before the 
Beview, and one fiimished to each coxswain. The colors of 
the flags should be distinct. Now, if every coxswain had one 
of these papers, and as each flag was exhibited by the Com- 
modore, repeated the order to his crew, a Beview would be a 
simple affair, and a beautiful sight. 
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We have thus endeavored to give a clear idea of College 
boating as it now exists, compelled at times to be local in allu- 
sions, in order to be explicit. To one proposing to enter Yale^ 
we have a new pbase of the matter to exhibit. 

As above described, our clubs have been organized in each 
class, composed of twenty members, owning one or two boats, 
paying fifteen or twenty dollars apiece at first, and two or three 
dollars a year afterwards in taxes, and finally at graduation, 
breaking up, selling the boat, sharing the proceeds and casting 
lots for the relics, — such as old flags and prizes. 

A constitution has lately been written by a graduate of Yfile, 
which is intended to entirely alter and renovate this system It 
embodies the following principles. 

Perpetuity, — The club is composed of sixty members, fifteen 
from the four undergraduate classes. This number is kept full 
by annual elections from the Freshman class. Is this way the 
club exists as a permanent institution, and as each graduate 
continues still a member of the dub, losing only the privileges 
of serving on the race crews, voting and paying taxes, the in- 
terest of alumni in such matters will not die out at graduation 

as now. 

Cheapness. — Pecuniary matters are thus arranged. Each 

undergraduate member pays five dollars per year while in the 
club, the first payment being made when he enters. This 
brings in an annual revenue to the club of three hundred dol- 
lars. Its regular expenses are for uniforms for the Freshmen, 
boat-house charges, oars and repairs. When well equipped 
with boats, if they buy a new one, they must sell an old one 
to make room for it. This brings in an additional revenue. 

Better equipment, — ^As the club always has on hand six or 
eight boats, and is often buying a new one, the members will 
have their choice from a far better assortment than under the 
present system, by which twenty men are confined to one or 
two boats through four years. 

Better Bace crews, — There are two race crews in each club, 
chosen from sixty men, and reinforced from new members. 

Better Brill, — After their admission, the new members are 
thoroughly drilled by a drill master appointed for the purpose. 
As it is now, they are left to themselves. 
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Simplicity of Uniform, — ^As there will be finally but four 
distinct clubs, the unifonns, instead of a dozen different pat- 
terns, will be reduced to that number, and it is the object of the 
constitution, that these four kinds shall be distinguished by 
four different colors. 

Under this system, the Navy board will consist of the offi- 
cers of these four clubs, the Commodore being elected from the 
Captains. 

This plan has been adopted by three clubs in the class of 
1863. The constitution has been printed. The first three 
years will be years of growth. They make their first elections 
from the incoming class of this year. A novel kind of elec- 
tioneering will thus be introduced. 

We have endeavored to set before an inquirer, what was and 
what is involved in joining a College boat club. If hereby the 
number of those shall be lessened who join ignorantly and are 
disappointed, who refuse to pay their taxes, oppose the officers, 
neglect the meetings, and discourage the race crew by unjust 
criticisms, or by betting against them ; and if, on the other 
hand, fewer hearty, genial fellows shall be deterred from join- 
ing, through fear of extravagant, unexpected expense, of 
sudden casualty or permanent injury — our labor will not have 
been in vain. 
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Articlb XI.— simplicity AND DIRECTNESS IN CON- 
VERSATION. 

'^ No man speaks in earnest, Sir/' growled that gruff, honest 
old giant, Dr. Johnson. The flippant wits of London were 
chaff too Ught to match the metal of his earnest manhood, and 
he despised them heartily. 

The criminal is never benefitted by- a prosecution on an in- 
dictment to which he persistently pleads " not guilty ;" so if 
we are to be in any solid sense the gainers by this discussion 
of one of the lesser faults of Student life, we must first freely 
acknowledge, or become convinced of its existence. To secure 
confession, it will at least be necessary to state the charge more 
distinctly; for, unwilling to repel by a censorious title, we have 
chosen, as a more pleasantly suggestive salutation, the virtue 
you must admire, rather than the fault we would now con- 
demn. At the very outset, we proudly assert that our glorious 
College life is untainted by those intentional, habitual, soulless 
deceptions, which so flimsily mask the heartburnings, envyings 
and jealousies of the ultra fashionable world outside. Nay, 
we never need descend even to those social insincerities which 
moral philosophers justify on the doubtful ground of a " com- 
mon understanding." Thank God, our hearty courtesies rest 
upon a common understanding of something worthier, — the 
understanding that in such matters we say what we mean and 
mean what we say. 

Brothers ! are we in all things thus earnest and manly and 
direct ? Here is a charge, must we not plead " guilty"? Our 
ordinary conversation is greatly wanting in sincerity and di- 
rectness. It is not a habit with us to express in a natural, 
straightforward way, just what we mean. We do not, perhaps, 
consciously adopt Talleyrand's theory of language, yet in every 
senteuce lurks some fatal trap through which the simple mean- 
ing, well-nigh escaped the speaker's lips, tumbles back again 
into the hidden depths of his own mind ; in every word you 
are confronted by the shade of some wretched jest, the well 
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used and worn out jade of the million, which long ago earned 
its requiescat at the hands of every punster of spirit and 
honor. Every expression of opinion, every declaration of pur- 
pose, is masked in irony or enfeebled by spiritless burlesque. 
This may be coloring the picture rather highly, but we deem 
it both lawful and expedient to sacrifice accuracy to intensity, 
in portraying the characteristics and tendencies of a fault 
which is likely to escape notice. 

The picture is not probably so just and vivid as to extort 
imwilling acknowledgments ; there is, however, one move of 
policy left, whereby we hope yet to gain the vantage ground of 
self conviction, and avoid the awkward necessity of formal 
proof. To assign a cause for its existence, is, often, to suggest 
an excuse for a fault, or at least a palliation of it, and thus to 
lessen the obstacles to confession. There are then two or 
three features of our character and position which go far to 
account for such a habit, and therefore should be admitted of 
weight as a priori arguments in support of the accusation. 

And first, it surely were no great matter for astonishment or 
reproof, that young men engaged in abstract study, should 
occasionally, in the genial intercourse of their leisure moments, 
revel in an irrepressible outgush of wildly exaggerated or even 
absolutely childish fun. No man of liberal common sense ever 
thinks of seriously condemning the cradle lullabies, nursery 
rhymes and melodious nonsense so feelingly chanted by choirs 
of old Yale's happy Students, in our glorious summer even- 
ings. This uniformly frivolous habit of mind is indeed quite 
a distinct and inferior development, yet is it not evidently 
another phase of the same reaction ? 

Another influence works with this, less creditable than the 
first, yet perhaps quite as closely connected with the result ; it 
is a morbid desire to say witty things. Among persons of 
youth and leisure, wit is apparently considered the chief aim 
and evidence of intellectual cultivation ; and conversation is 
but too frequently a petty play of disguise, discovery and 
enigmatical retort ; instead of a sober, simple interchange of 
thoughts, about which we are in earnest. The whole commu- 
nity seems to be possessed with the grinning demon of verbal 
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masquerade. Nor is it to be wondered at that Kght-hearted, 
bright- witted Students should be the most zealous devotees of 
this flippant creed of wit worship. So universally, indeed, 
does this style of conversation obtain amongst us, and so well 
understood is the sentiment requiring it, that an earnest, sim- 
ple-minded man, who lacks the taste or talent for the current 
word-play is often oppressed, amid a knot of his fellow Stu- 
dents, by the awkward consciousness that he is out of place. 
He must either withdraw, or remain a silent and uncomforta- 
ble debtor to the party for their elevated entertainment. 

A habit of frivolous and insincere conversation may spring 
from a source even more despicable than the last. It furnishes 
a refuge for the pusillanimous soul, before whose moral vision 
truth blazes with terrible intensity, whose unworthy life truth 
cuts with frightful keenness. By this unmanly artifice the 
coward seeks to dim the hated light, and blunt the dreadful 
edge. Here again, you say, is a willful exaggeration of a 
trivial fault ; but, brothers, recollect we promised to expose this 
fault, even at the cost of such exaggeration ; furthermore, this 
deeply colored picture is but an illustration of the general 
truth that many lesser failings deemed scarce worthy reproof, 
when referred to the principle underlying them, are found to be 
expressions of the very lowest elements of our nature. Other 
relations of insincere conversation to moral cowardice will 
demand attention hereafter. 

In the title, and the above expansion of it, is implied a 
theory. Mqre distinctly stated it is this. There is a nat- 
ural, healthful attitude of the mind in view of truth ; it 
may be called simplicity. There is a natural, healthful ex- 
pression of the mind impressed with truth ; it may be called 
directness. The conversational habit under discussion origin- 
nates in a lack of simplicity and is a violation of directness. 
The connecting link allowing its influence upon character is 
furnished by this principle, our expressions aflect our impres- 
sions, almost as powerfully as our impressions aflect our ex- 
pressions. Tried by the standard of a strict morality, it is 
crime, insincerity ; tested by the foundation law of mental 
growth it is madness, failure to appreciate the dignity and 
daims of truth as the only food of mind. 
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Thus much analysis reveals of the origin, essence and influ- 
ence of this habit, but its operation upon particular elements 
of character must be traced, if we would reach any practical 
appreciation of its results. Even here there is danger that 
everything advanced will be nullified by prejudice, ever arm- 
ing itself against the moralist, who seems to exaggerate the 
little failings of human nature that he may have something to 
carp at. Once more we beg you consider that we are devel- 
oping the general tendencies of a habit, and not accurately 
relating its effects in a particular instance, though it is but too 
true that most of the preceding and following positions might 
be readily supported by sad personal observation, and doubtless 
also by appeal to the consciousness of any who have suffered 
from this enemy. Summon before you the elements of a 
manly character. Muster them in all their sturdiness and 
majesty. Here are courage, and conscience, and earnestness, 
and judgment and dignity. Begin with courage, the head, 
front and crown of manly virtue. The truest, the divinest, 
perhaps the rarest courage is that which dares to look unflinch- 
ingly into the face of truth, — ^to know and own it in its eleva- 
ted spirituality, — ^in the comprehensiveness and sternness of its 
requirements. The commonest, the basest, the most ruinous 
cowardice is dread of truth and the severity of its denuncia- 
tions against the unworthy life. We endeavored to show how 
a habit of insincere conversation might flow from moral cowar- 
dice ; but is this the only possible relation between them ? 
Does not every man see how naturally, how inevitably, the 
giddy offspring will foster its base parent? He who has once 
thus violated the majesty and claims of moral truth, — who has 
substituted for its rectitude and dignity, the fantastic jumble 
of his own folly, dares not gaze again upon the offended 
majestic countenance. That man would be indeed an incom- 
prehensible hero, who, having once burlesqued a requirement 
of the moral law, could, when occasion required, turn back 
unshrinkingly and look upon the pure and perfect statute he 
defamed. 

There is yet another step in the process by which this habit- 
ual word-masking kills the power of truth ; it is the stupor of 
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conscience. The light is first nnwelcome, then invisible. Tou 
begin in unwillingness, yon end in inability; the origin is 
moral cowardice, the result is moral blindness. He who dares 
not exercise his moral sense will not very long be troubled by 
the disturbing keenness of its appreciation. Trace the effect 
of indirect and frivolous speech on some of the individual vir- 
tues. How insidiously does it undermine truthfulness ! Must 
not awe-stricken reverence flee away before the breath of its 
thoughtless impious jesting ? Tes ! for it is as true as it is 
strange and shocking, that human folly especially delights to 
twine its grotesque deformity about the simple, awful word of 
God. What shall preserve the definite, abiding, wonder-work- 
ing sense of individual responsibility, when the truth that de- 
clares it is distorted into a jeering lie ? Judge now whether 
this be an unnatural sequence of causes and results ; nay, can 
you even say that it is a case altogether unknown to your 
personal observation ? A young man, a noble generous youth 
it may be, disturbed by the pressure of conscience upon some 
special fault, or upon the general laxity of his life, begins half 
unconsciously to deaden the power of his tormentor by ironical 
statements and versions of the truth that troubles him, by 
burlesque expressions of his uneasiness and his purposes of 
amendment. Gradually but surely he acquires a distaste for 
the law in its purity and severity, until finally he ceases to 
feel its rebuke, and is at rest in folly. Enlightened moral 
courage, truth, reverence, sense of responsibility, conscience, 
all are fled from such a man, and the power which has dis- 
lodged and driven out this garrison of virtues is the demon of 
insincere conversation. Such an one may be roused, he may 
even not slide away very far into open immorality ; but thus 
much is sure, when his awakening does come, he will find a 
terrible reckoning with the insulted majesty of truth. 

We have, perhaps, already lingered too long over the purely 
moral aspect of the subject. There are other qualities inti- 
mately connected with the secret of a worthy and successful 
life. Eminent amongst these is earnestness. There is a 
morbidy self-conscious intensity, the burden of the whining 
prophets of these latter days ; there is a vague and aimless 
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burning, which consumes only the bosom that conceives it, and 
these barren counterfeits have brought contempt on every one 
who cries to men as Kingsley did, ^' live earnest, earnest, 
.^amest." Yet there is a genuine earnestness, the fervid, fruit- 
ful energy of the man who is ^' diligent in business and fervent 
in spirit/' Analyze it : aspiration, purpose, resolution, zeal ; 
a habit of frivolous conversation ! Are they not as diverse, as 
discordant, as irreconcilable as fire and water ? How will you 
best smother the heavings and swellings of noble aspiration ? 
how fritter away the sober consciousness of purpose ? how 
unnerve the fixedness of resolution ? how quench the glowing 
fires of zeal ? how will you gain your end more frilly, surely, 
and speedily than by allowing yourself to slide into this con- 
temptible petty vice ? What best cherishes aspiration ? Is it 
not the glorious inspiration of the truth? What educates 
and condenses aspiration into purpose ? Is it not the clear light 
of the truth ? What fortifies purpose with resolution, and 
vitalizes it with zeal ? Is it not the encouraging voice of truth 
•crying ^^it is well to be zealotAsly afiected always in a good 
cause ?" How then shall genuine earnestness ever vivify the 
soul and life of him who murders the simplicity, Icftiness and 
intensity of truth, by this wretched habit of trivial and insincere 
speech ? If the genius of Satan should labor to invent a drug 
for earnestness, could it devise a more potent spell ? 

Give a man courage, conscience and earnestness ; you 
have prepared him for a life of noble, yet it may be frrdtless 
struggle. Add judgment and you have done all that nature 
•can do to ensure his success. If such a thing be possible, see 
to it that the man thus nobly armed and panoplied begin to 
indulge this unworthy littleness ; even judgment will fall 
before its insidious infiuence. Judgment is the quality which 
appreciates the real nature and relative importance of things, 
and decides on the basis of such appreciation. But the only 
revelation to us of the real nature of things is truth, and we 
have all along marked as the characteristic essence of this con- 
versational habit, failure fully to appreciate truth. Becall 
another fixed principle ; speech rules almost as directly as it 
serves thought. Tell me then ! the man who in speech fails 
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properly to reverence the direct, simple truth, will he probably 
in thought realize and respect the real nature of things? 
Have you any right to expect your reason will continue cor- 
rectly to appreciate, distinguish and decide, if it find not free 
expression for its sober earnest judgments? In one word, 
judgment depends upon correct appreciation : habitually indi- 
rect and frivolous speech indicates and educates a lack of ap- 
preciation of the real and relative importance of things. 

We will not insult reason by proving the issue between folly 
and dignity ; we appeal rather to your intuitive sense of moral 
and manly elevation. Is there anything really distasteful or dis- 
graceful in undistorted, undisguised expression ? Is it not rather 
despicably low and small to shun the simplicity of unaffected 
truth ? actually to violate sincerity in our unnatural eagerness 
to hit upon some ludicrous or unexpected word-play, something 
which shall, to our degraded taste, relieve the dullness of direct 
natural utterance ? 

This then is our indictment against the habit we condemn. 
Its tendency is to dissipate what we call character. It spoils 
the perfection of every manly virtue ; it blunts, debauches, 
enervates every noble faculty of intellect and heart. 

We beg you receive this closing thought. It will serve both 
as a satisfactory explanation of the apparently over strained 
character of the whole discussion, and a most efficient enforce- 
ment of the appeal. Truth is, of itself, so obviously fitted to 
secure our intellectual and moral development, that the practi- 
cal question for every man of honest aspiration is this, " why 
does not truth perform its work in me ?" Whenever then you 
discover a direct method of killing its beneficent power, should 
you not feel "I am face to face with one of my deadliest foes." 
Is it manly to let it escape, because in itself considered, it 
seems to be a thing of little consequence ? May not this very 
impression of its triviality, be the secret of its power for evil ? 
" Is it not a little one ?" has ever been the siren song that lulls 
the conscience of the moral sluggard as he glides under the 
yoke of sinful habit. 

No ! Brothers, spare not such an unmanly weakness, on 
such a pitiful plea. If you are conscious of having yielded, 
turn now and crush your despicable foe. 
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Article XII.— TRANSLATION. 

Ik the curriculum of all Colleges^ and by consequence^ in all 
preparatory scliools, the study of the ancient languages holds 
a most important place. Some sufficient motive has determined 
this prominence ; and the inquiries which suggest themselves 
to the minds of many, especially of the uneducated, are natural. 
Is utility the principal motive ? and are they useful as an end 
or as a mean ? In other words, are they beneficial considered 
in themselves, or as a '^ gymnastic of the mind.'' Is it the 
pleasure to be derived from them which constitutes this motive ? 
And, if so, which is productive of the greater enjoyment, the 
critical study of them as languages, — the examination of their 
grammatical structure, — or the translation, merely for the sake 
of the translation ? As the answer to either of these questions 
would occupy the space of an Article, in this we shall limit our- 
selves to the consideration of translation, — ^its pleasures and 
advantage. We shall endeavor to show that benefits accrue 
from this practice to all. Tet that they are of special value to 
the composer, though not confined to him. 

A sufficient incentive to translation is the gratification which 
this employment affords. We find in the classics, models of 
grace, beauty and force. The poems and orations, the dramas 
and histories of modem tongues, cannot claim precedence over 
those of the Greeks and Romans. Modem poetry has its 
Shakspeare and its Milton ; oratory boasts of Erskine, of Pitt, 
of Webster ; Macaulay has decked with garlands the dry facts 
of history, and clothed them in language of majesty and beau- 
ty ; Cousin, Beid, Sir William Hamilton, have viewed the 
mind with stereoscopic eyes ; and we point with pride to the 
dramatist who revelled in the lap of nature. Yet for force, 
originality, beauty, do we not naturally turn to the pages of an- 
tiquity ? We do not say there are no solitary exceptions ; 
that there are no circumstances in modem literature which give 
it a value above that of the ancients. In the estimate given we 
speak of the aggregate. We may not be able to assign a reason 
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Ibr this. Mr. Clioate says, that it is impossible to express in 
the Gothic language what the Greek and Latin expressed. At 
least a partial solution may be found in the great diversity of 
the diflferent periods. Anciently books were few. Not only, 
therefore, would those alone of the greatest ability write, but 
only the best of their productions would be preserved. The 
orators, too, had many advantages over the speaker of the 
present time, of which the scarcity of books was but a single 
item. Great influences were wielded by the eloquent. The 
state of the people often in agitation, the importance of the 
questions discussed, the contagion of example, inspired the or- 
ator at the same time that they gave force to his appeals. We, 
though possessing myriads of books, have but one poem com- 
parable in grandeur with the epics of Homer and Virgil. 
Even the philosophers of the nineteenth century study the di- 
alogues of Plato for the depth of thought which they display. 
The drama has handed down the names of .^schylus, of Eu- 
ripides, and of Aristophanes. The orations of Cicero and Hor- 
tensius can never again be spoken, except in times of equal 
danger and turmoil, or in periods when refinement exists, un- 
accompanied with the means of disseminating knowledge except 
by oral communication. It is two thousand years since De- 
mosthenes, in the speech on the Crown, so powerfully defended 
the acts of his political life ; yet he is still the prince of orators. 
But it is not alone as a source of pleasure that an acquaint- 
ance with these authors becomes desirable. They should be 
adopted as models. The effect upon style, of what we read, 
being acknowledged, great care should be used in selecting only 
what will discipline and improve, whether it be a modern or an 
ancient production. Among the latter are found most perfect 
models. The ancient poet introduces us to Elysian fields, and 
we view the never-failing exuberance, with feelings much akin 
to those which our "Universal Mother" felt when first she 
awoke amid the blooming vales of Paradise. The lover of 
history learns the events of remote centuries from the lips of 
those comparatively contemporary. The early history of Brit- 
ain, of Germany, and of Gaul, is known only through the an- 
cient writings. The philosopher has here a boundless range. 
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Not only has he present before him the desires, the beliefsy the 
doubts of that age ; not only can he view the struggles of hu- 
man reason to penetrate the darkness, to rise from a supersti- 
tious degradation, to ascend from the worship of virtue to 
something higher than virtue ; but by comparing the mind 
then with the mind now, he notes the progress of man. The 
working of laws, the relation of men to each other, the exalta- 
tion or abasement of different races or the sexes, maj be con- 
trasted with the same in an enlightened age ; the infancy of 
science with its manhood ; the savage Pelasgian with Plato, 
and Plato with Sir William Hamilton. 

It will hardly be necessary to answer those who are so imbe- 
cile as to urge the consideration that we have the translations 
of these works, and the labor of meting our own version is 
susperseded. There would be an appearance of reason in this 
suggestion, if translations could give any adequate idea of the 
original. But even in translating from one modern language 
into another, we are often at a loss to find the word which shall 
express our idea. Take, for example, the French word " trajetJ' 
We have not only no synonymous English term, but we have 
no exactly corresponding idea. But when we see the word in 
the original, the conception which is formed is nearer to the 
true one, than that which would be obtained from meeting in 
a translation the word ^^ passage." But this fact is still more 
obvious in respect to what are called the dead languages. 
Take the word npdaaetv^ and the distinction between that word 
and 'KoiHv, And farther, the peculiar force of sentences often 
depends on the collocation of a word, on a peculiar construction, 
or in a single word pregnant with ideas, all of which must be 
lost, or at least impaired, in translation, although the transla- 
tor himself may grasp the peculiar power and beauty which he 
strives in vain to clothe in words. 

Nor is this all. What we obtain by our own exertions is 
better understood, more highly prized and longer remembered, 
than that for which we are indebted to others. The mathe- 
matical problem which has been mastered by our own perse- 
verance, gives us a greater degree of pleasure and profit than 
hundreds solved witii the aid of others. The discoverer of one 
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new truth feels more satisfaction than would be derived from 
taking possession of thousands already known. Accordingly, 
Milton represents Adam and Eve, not as the idle occupants of 
Paradise, but as going forth hand in hand to train the vines, 
to trim the flowers, and to prune the fruit-laden trees, that 
their daily bread may be rendered more grateful, as the result 
of their own labor. The study of language we find to be no 
exception. The words that we have ourselves translated, are 
more clearly apprehended, and are in consequence more perspicu- 
ous and more justly valued. And this would give a preemi- 
nence to the practice of translation were the productions of the 
Golden Age no better than those of to-day. If they are supe- 
rior, this claim is undeniable. 

And this leads to the consideration of another point which 
one attains who is in the habit of translating. In common 
conversation, in ordinary reading, we do not apprehend the re- 
plete meaning of each word. We are somewhat in the position 
of Monsieur Jourdain, in the comedy of Moli&re, who had 
spoken prose all his life without being aware of it. We hear 
the sound of the words, we catch the general idea, but that is 
alL Let any one consult his own experience in this respect. 
We hear the sound of the word man. We know that it means 
an intellectual animal. We may think of him as immortal. 
But unless our attention is especially directed to it, there is 
not called up in the mind the exact picture of which the word 
is the image ; his form, his noble bearing, his strength ; spe- 
cially all those admirable traits of character, the acute mental 
powers, the soul with its affections, passions, desires, which 
make him the image of God. The word love. We know it is 
an affection. But its warmth, the power with which it con- 
trols us, the pleasure and the pain of which it is the source, 
are not vividly before the mind. Specially do words not bring 
to view at the same time their different shades of meaning. 
It is like the sight of the starry heavens, only one part of which 
attracts our notice, and it is but seldom that the whole expanse 
is taken in by one sweeping gaze. Indeed, the mind from its 
limited powers cannot take in the whole at once. We must 
analyse it into its parts, view each part separately, and then 
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" Prima repetens ab origine,** 

reconstmct the parts into one complete image. And this anal- 
ysis is what we perform in searching the lexicon for a correct 
definition. By thus dwelling upon words until their entire 
import is comprehended, language is rendered richer, much 
useless circumlocution is avoided, and much now meaningless 
becomes expressive. By this process of defining the words of 
a foreign language, the opposite defect is obviated. We trace 
the word through its different significations, through its va- 
rious shades of meaning, compare one with the other, and, 
while obtaining the one best fitted to convey the idea, derive 
the additional advantage, so commonly wanting, of having pre- 
sented the panorama of the conception. Nor is this aU. There 
is another element which aids us in this pursuit, A great 
many words are compounded. A knowledge of the etymon 
unlocks the meaning of the derivatives in all their ramifications. 

Connected with this is another consideration of interest to 
the philologist. When mankind first represented their thoughts 
by any outward sign, the simplest of all, a single character, 
represented a whole sentence, one idea. As they progressed, 
a grouping of signs would be employed for the same purpose, 
and in time there would be as many characters as words. Ex- 
amples of this are the picture-writing of the times of Inachus, 
the hieroglyphics, and the arrow-headed writing. Advance in 
civilization brought a corresponding advancement in the mode 
of expressing thought, and each syllable was represented by a 
separate mark, as with the Siamese and Assamese. Finally, 
the alphabetical mode of writing was invented, and each letter 
had its appropriate character. Thus, as civilization spread, 
characters, or representations, became less symbolical. But it 
did not stop here. After the invention of letters, words re- 
tained much of their symbolical nature. To explain : among 
the ancients a whole clause is often contained in one, or at most, 
two words. As an example, the ablative or genitive absolute ; 
the periphrastic conjugations ; the idea of customary action in 
the Greek imperfect. 

In proportion as we recede from what may be called the 
symbolical age^ our interest in symbols increases, and their 
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elucidation becomes more pleasing to us. On this principle 
we are pleased in tracing the now obselete, or at least unusual, 
meanings of manj of Milton's words : e. g., * ^^ this punctual 
spot ; " diffident of wisdom '/' " the conscience of her worth." 

This point might be pursued much further were it expedient. 

The results of translation, which have now been noticed, are 
within the reach of all. They do not exist for the professional 
man alone, but may equally be shared by the man of retire- 
ment, by the business man ; nay t even by the larmer and the 
mechanic. For man is not necessarily less fitted for the count- 
ing-room, for the bench or the plow, from having received a 
liberal education. But the study of the classics is peculiarly 
serviceable to the writer and orator. And we now consider its 
value to these. The great desideratum of the writer, more es^ 
pecially of the speaker, is a copia verborum ; or, the possessioa 
of such an abundance of expressive words, that the right one 
shall instantly occur to him, — the one which shall accurately 
express his meaning, and which is appropriate to the place. 
Men are never wanting in ideas, — seldom in sound ideas. The 
difGarence between the plain workman and the finished orator 
is not so much that the one's stock of ideas exceeds the other's, 
but that the latter is able to express his thoughts, — ^the former 
lacks that power. One is rich in words, the other barren. In 
truth, most men have much the same difficulty as Don Quixote, 
who wondered at his squire's inexhaustible supply of proverbs, 
while he worked as if digging to find only one, and apply it 
properly. They attempt to make known to others a thought 
which is clearly defined in their own mind, and in default of 
the precise word, which exactly expresses what they desire, 
they are fain to be content with a synonymous term or phrase, 
which may more or less clearly convey the notion. How shall 
this defect be remedied ? By studying those authors who 
have made the best use of words, and bringing them into our 
possession. And no where do we find better words than in the 
productions of those who wore the toga or mounted the bema ; 
and in no better way can we get words into our possession than 
by translating. We open here a rich mine. The terms em- 
ployed by Demosthenes are always full of significance, are used 
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in the right connection, and could not be replaced bj any 
others without an entire sacrifice of force. Each one is like a 
link in the cable which holds the huge Indiaman. Displace or al- 
ter a word, and the expression is shorn of its vigor ; and one who 
then should attempt to discover its power, would find it as im- 
possible as the Trojan leader to read the lines which the Sibyl 
had written on the leaves, and left to the sport of the winds. 
A comparison of the true and spurious orations of Demosthenes 
will demonstrate the truth of this. 

And as with the words themselves, so in the arrangement 
there can be no improvement. The English language wiU not 
always admit of the same order. Nor is it best to adopt it, 
though oftentimes an approach to it may be of advantage. At 
least the constant study, the habit of imbuing the mind with 
expressions so compact in form, so utterly free froip redun- 
dancy, will tend to fix a habit of exactness, to replace loose- 
ness with a style neat and terse ; and if there is a choice in 
arrangement, it will help to decide which is preferable. 

We have mentioned Demosthenes because he stands foremost. 
But the same is substantially true of Tacitus, of Plautus, of 
Cicero, of Homer, Virgil, Horace, Euripides, -^schylus. Their 
words, their phrases, their disposition, are in most cases the 
best that could be chosen. It seems to us that the force and 
charm of Milton is owing in great part to his classical arrange- 
ment. That his greatest work bears so frequent repetition, 
that we may study it as we would the Iliad or the -3Eneid ; 
that each time it is studied we discover new beauties and a 
greater depth of meaning is opened to us, is the result not 
merely of the excellent choice of words, but in part, too, of 
their collocation. And this selection of words and their proper 
disposition is rendered more important by the tendency, at the 
present day, to run to an opposite extreme. Much of our pop- 
ular literature is loosely, it would seem almost carelessly, writ- 
ten. A proper intermingling of diffuse sentences with compact 
periods is desirable, as granting a needed relief. But where 
the majority of the sentences are such, when, indeed, some of 
our periodicals contain scarcely anything but prolix, verbose, 
frivolous sentences, its natural result must be vagueness of 
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thought. And this propensity diffuses itself. ^' Didicit dete- 
riora, deinde docuit," says Seneca. A corrective is needed for 
this. And it is supplied in the concise, almost stem diction 
of the classics. 

But classical study is not merely important to the orator. 
It is absolutely necessary. Next to the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Latin has contributed to words of our language more than any 
other tongue. And as many of the Latin words are derived 
from the Greek, these two languages are the sources of a large 
portion of our own,^ We can scarcely compare a sentence 
which is not made up in part of these derived words. We eat 
in Greek. We know, cognize, receive information, in Latin. 
Our feelings, thoughts, beliefs and opinions are most expressed 
in words of such derivation : consider, suppose, hypothesis, 
propose, declare, remember. But there would be no end of 
examples. 

Hercules, while performing his labors, engaged in a wrestling 
contest with Antasus. As the latter was the son of the Earth, 
his mother imparted new strength to him so often as he touched 
her. So will the orator imbibe new vigor from every fresh re- 
sort to the parent of so many of the words that he has in con- 
stant use. No English dictionary can supersede translation for 
this purpose. The signification in English is either the same, 
or directly derived from that in the original. The manner in 
which they are employed in that original must, therefore, be 
familiar. This use and the different phases of meaning through 
which they have passed, can be known only by an acquaintance 
with the best works in which they are found. An intimate 
knowledge of the classics is like the scroll and taper in the le- 
gend of the Alhambra, whose magical influence unlocks the 
seven vaults, and discloses the exhaustless treasures hidden 
within. 

Thus much for phraseology. But the logic of the ancients 
was nowise inferior to their rhetoric. They could prune and 
trail the flowering vine, but they could also strike the plough 
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^ Aooording to Dr. Trench, the Anglo-Saxon is the source of a little more than 
half of the English words; the Latin and Greek of seven-eigfaths of the remainder, 
or more than one-third of the whole. 



deep into the soil. And while, if words are the objects of our 
search, if we desire a panoply of these weapons of thoughts, if 
we want English words to express English ideas, we can find 
an inexhaustible supply in the storehouse of the classics, it is 
no less true that we meet there the most delicate and the most 
gorgeous imagery, the most beautiful and telling illustrations, 
and the most logical and convincing arguments. No one thing 
will conduce so much to the good orator as a mastery of these 
authors. Not that we are to be plagiarists. The imagery, 
the epithets, many of them at least, of the ancients, are too 
tautological and gorgeous for this age. But as the musician 
plays over and over the master-pieces of Mozart, of Beethoven, 
of Hayden, so that their strains are constantly floating in his 
mind, and spontaneously sound from the keys of his instrument, 
so should the beautiful passages of these authors be absorbed 
by the reader, that their spirit may appear in his productions ; 
that his figures may be elegant, his examples forcible, and his 
reasoning logical. And, for this reason, none but standard 
works should ever be read. As the artist would not dwell 
upon a sculpture or a painting badly executed, as the man of 
taste would not linger before deformity, as a musician would 
not listen to false chords, so a writer or speaker should shun 
all productions which rank only at mediocrity, — of course all 
below. 

But theory is useless unless supported by facts. Are they 
who have been stars in the oratorical world, those who have 
devoted much attention to translation ? And, if so, is their 
greatness owing to this exercise ? The author of " De Ora- 
tore " enjoins upon all youth who would become perfect orators, 
mwh translation. He himself rendered into Latin, many times 
over, the works of Demosthenes and other Greek models. He 
studied their arguments, their words, their arrangement. But 
Cicero was not alone in doing or enjoining this. Quintilian 
and the younger Pliny accounted it indispensable. All persons 
that applied themselves to the Boman bar were accustomed to 
adopt some Greek orator as their constant pattern, — ^Isocrates, 
Hyperides, iEschines or Demosthenes, according as taste di- 
rected. They studied him assiduously, and '^ to make them- 
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selyes absolute masters of his excellencies, were always making 
him speak their own tongue." And to come down to modem 
times : no one can read Milton with a particle of attention 
without being convinced that the classics were his familiar 
studj ; indeed, they cannot be read understandingly and with 
pleasure except by one versed in classical literature. William 
Pitt spent ten years in rendering Greek and Latin into English. 
Addison and Sir William Hamilton have filled their works 
with most appropriate references, allusions and quotations, 
drawn from the poets who sang in the courts of the Caesars, or 
from the philosophers who walked the grove of the Lyceum. 
Macaulay's volumes testify a most ample knowledge of all the 
classics. Other orators expressly designate their intimacy 
with the classics as the comer-stone of their oratorical attain- 
ments, and earnestly recommend to Students the course which 
they have found so successful. Of this class we may mention 
Lord Brougham, who was a most ardent student of Demosthe- 
nes. And we cannot forbear a brief quotation from his letter 
to the father of Macaulay, by which, doubtless, every Student 
has been inspired to more persevering effort. He says : — " I do 
earnestly entreat your son to set before him the Greek models. 
If he would be a great orator, he must go at once to the foun- 
tain-head, and be familiar with every one of the great orations 
of Demosthenes. I take it for granted that he knows those of 
Cicero by heart. But the Greek must positively be the model ; 
and merely reading it, as boys do, to know the language, won't 
do at all. He must enter into the spirit of each speech, and 
make the absolutely perfect, and most chaste and severe com- 
position familiar to his mind." 

Mr. Choate, than whom no man ever nearer approached a 
living dictionary, a very Harpagon in collecting and a Cheveril 
in lavishing words, obtained his unusual command of language 
by the unwearied practice of translating. Edward Everett la- 
bored for five years to imbue his mind with the riches of the 
Attic drama. And instances might be multiplied. The case 
is hardly without exception. Great writers, great speakers, 
have been assiduous translators. Genius is an ignis fatuus. 
But there is a genius in the writings of the old Greeks and 
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Bomans, which industry and perseverance will infallibly 
elicit. 

We have been able only to allude briefly to one branch of our 
subject, — the importance of translation. We can merely touch 
upon the other, — ^how to translate, and in what a good trans- 
lation consists. One thing is essential to a good translator. 
He must write his versions. The practice of pre- writing is in- 
dispensable to the orator, that he may be sure of having probed 
his subject to the bottom. The same is true of the translator. 
In no other way can he ascertain that he has struck the pure 
vein of thought of the original. He detects any unsmoothness 
in language which might be overlooked in oral translation ; as 
in a speaker we often disregard an irregularity, which in a book 
would be readily noticed and condemned. And the act of 
writing fixes what is read, and if persevered in, is one of the 
most powerful aids to the memory. The use of the pen is the 
best mnemonics. 

Great care is requisite to obtain the exact term. Words 
should be searched for, examined, handled, turned over and 
over, synonyms should be carefully compared, and the expres- 
sion taken which most nearly contains the meaning of the orig- 
inal. One should not be content till he has traced every pos- 
sible synonym, and knows accurately their different shades of 
meaning. Says Archbishop Newcome : — " Nice distinctions in 
phraseology, and minute difference in words, should be ob- 
served by accurate translators." And to this end a good, un- 
abridged English dictionary should lie on bhe table beside the 
Latin and Greek Lexicon. This course may be thought labo- 
rious, and rightly so. But we do not work for to-day. It is 
for future good ; for growth in mind, to increase our stock of 
words, that our present labor may give us future power. 

Neither words, however, nor the ability to frame them into 
aentences is all. Words presuppose ideas. Ideas are furnished, 
in one way, by translation. But that this may be the result, 
the work must be critically mastered. To understand each 
sentence is not sufficient. The whole scope must be clearly 
seen. . If an oration, we must know the position of aU the par* 
ties ; if a poem^ the beliefs^ the superstitions, the mythology 
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of the age ; if dramatic, the historical fact or legend on which 
it is founded should be as familiar as nursery tales, and the re- 
spective parts and positions of the speakers and the chorus mi- 
nutely understood. The study of history and mythology is the 
first requisite for this. Then an accurate analysis of the work 
itself. Committing to memory the finer portions, besides sup- 
plying an abundant stock of words, fills the mind with rich 
ideas. 

The object of translation being to give, not the author's 
words but his thoughts in our own language, we should not 
translate too literally. We must use such words, that the 
conception conveyed to an English mind will be precisely the 
same as the words of the original would have conveyed to a 
Greek or Boman mind. An idiom of the ancient language 
must appear in a corresponding idiom of our own tongue. 

We by no means assert that translation is the only valid 
consideration in the study of the ancient languages. It has 
other and yery important advantages, prominent among which 
is grammatical analysis. We have endeavored to show that to 
the orator a thorough mastery of the classics is an absolute ne- 
cessity. To write and speak good English we must draw from 
the fount whose source is in the ages before the Christian era. 
Yet English books must not be neglected. Webster, Burke, 
Brougham, as orators ; Macaulay, William Hamilton, Irving, 
as prose- writers ; Milton, Shakespeare, as poets ; these must be 
standard guides with us. But the Greek and Latin must be 
literally absorbed. And though the influence will be insensible, 
yet it will be infallible. 
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Article XIII.— THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 

AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

Ik presuming to discuss the general subject of Collegiate 
Education, we are not wholly ignorant of the diflficulties which 
environ it. We know that we take one step beyond the field 
of investigation generally allotted to the undergraduate, and 
consequently must encounter the overbearing and often igno- 
rant prejudice which attaches to youth and inexperience. We 
have not yet gained a summit from which we may look back 
upon College life and CoUege discipline, with the maturer judg- 
ment which age presupposes ; but, standing as we do, on the 
outer margin of the curriculum, and knowing what is, rather 
than what was, or shall be — ^more keenly conscious than the 
world at large of the inner workings of our Collegiate system, 
we plead the importance of the subject, and its claims to the 
earnest attention of the friends of sound education, as an 
apology for our seeming presumption. 

There are in general two ideas of what a College education 
should be and do. The first demands assent to a principle like 
this. " The proper business of a College Education is the cul- 
tivation of the human intellect in all its parts and fimctions, 
with view to a fuU development of the mental and moral qual- 
ities : generally, to form and give direction to the mind, with- 
out reference to any specific future employment." The second 
and more popular one admits these premises, but varies the 
conclusion thus — generally, to form and give direction to the 
mind, while it recognizes as its great end, the qualification of the 
Student to fill well a predetermined position in the literary or 
scientific world. Columbia College has oflficially^ announced 
the first as its object, and it will be generally admitted that it 
is the leading idea in our present system of CoUegiate Educa- 
tion. Specific preparation for the learned professions, or ex- 
tensive research in any one department of knowledge, are 
thought to pertain to a University rather than a College course, 

^ Inaugural Addressed, Col. Coll., New York, 1868. p. 8. 
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and institutions which thirty years since sought to appease pop- 
ular clamor by opening their halls to " partial course" Stu- 
dents, have, with scarcely an exception, returned to first and 
sounder principles of education. The experiment has utterly 
fidled. Practical educators have, to some extent, succeeded in 
establishing the late Sir William Hamilton's theory of a libe- 
ral education— one by which the individual is cultivated, not 
as an instrument toward some ulterior end, but as an end unto 
hbnself alone : in other words, an education in which his ab- 
solute perfection as a man, and not merely his relative dex- 
terity as a professional man, is the scope immediately in view. 

American Colleges assume the responsibility of furnishing such 
an education, and aim first and chiefly to discipline and bring 
to a well ordered development, the intellect of the Student — 
to rouse the reasoning powers to vigorous and healthy action — 
to perfect the mind in rigid, thorough, and exact analysis. A 
subordinate, and so to speak, accidental aim, is the information 
of the mind, or the acquisition of a substantial and well ar- 
ranged mass of useful facts. To reach the first of these ends, 
an extensive and ostensibly thorough course in the Classics, 
Mathematics, and Natural Sciences, is introduced. The Stu- 
dent generaUy helps himself to information, for very little aid 
is directly afforded by the system. 

The theory of a Collegiate Education, then, is simple, and 
founded, as we believe, on just and discriminating views of the 
human mind. That all will consider it above the reach of 
criticism, cannot be expected, especially while the popular idea 
is so unceremoniously overlooked. There are those who would 
make it more practical ; allow the Student a free exercise of 
toMe in the selection of studies ; substitute modern for classical 
languages, and adopt other changes fatal to sound scholarship, 
and the highest intellectual culture. But while we disclaim 
all sympathy with innovations so reckless and ill-judged, we 
think that there are errors in the practical workings of the sys- 
tem, which call loudly for reform. A frank statement of some 
of the more apparent, may serve to clear up the mystery of a 
mental weakness, of which the more thoughtful Student is al- 
most daily conscious. 
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It has been customary of late to cry down the study of the 
ancient languages as a means of mental discipline ; but the er- 
ror cannot lie here. Habits of close and unremitting applica- 
tion, of accurate analysis, and nice discrimination, can be ac- 
quired so rapidly in no other way. A finished classical scholar 
is now and always has been the highest type of a liberal educa- 
tion. To the most complete development of the reasoning fac- 
ulty, he adds a taste cultivated and refined by long and intimate 
communion with the most perfect historical, poetical, and ora- 
torical models, the axiomatic formulaB of composition, untrans- 
lated and untranslatable. He alone holds the key to ancient 
literature, the ark in which all the civilization of the world 
was preserved during the deluge of barbarism. Classical learn- 
ing has ever formed the base of academical distinctions, and 
its efficient value as a means of discipline, is plainly set forth 
in the nervous language of President Quincy, twenty years 
since. 

^^ That there are advantages in the study of the ancient lan- 
gui^s — that they are better adapted than most other studies 
to inure Students to overcome intellectual difficulties, and se- 
cure a habit of solid and vigorous application at an early period 
of life — that these languages are mixed etymologically with all 
the languages of modem Europe, and with none more than 
our own — that as mere inventions, as pieces of mechanism, 
they are more beautiful than any of the modem languages — 
that the works they contain have longest stood the test of 
time, and pleased the greatest number of exercised minds — 
are reasons why they should be made the groundwork of the 
early training of all who aim at the distinction of a liberal 
education.'' 

But how are we hurried through these mines of thought ? 
What is the actual value to the Student of the " mental disci- 
pline" gained ? Here is an epitome of two actual recitations 
in a College which every American names with honest pride. 
First, a Sophomore Review lesson of one hundred and twenty- 
five lines in the Antigone of Sophocles. Time of recitation 
thirty-one minutes. Twenty-seven were called upon to recite — 
an average of about five lines each. Eight of the translations 
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were corrected. Sixty questions were asked, of which thirteen 
referred to the syntax, and forty-seven to the general sense of 
the passage under consideration. Second, a Freshman Latin 
lesson of one hundred and twenty-four lines in the Fourth 
Book of the Odes of Horace. Time occupied in recitation 
forty-five minutes. Twenty-one were called upon to recite, and 
eighty-seven questions asked — ^an average of six lines, and four 
and a half questions each, the attention of the " division" be- 
ing directed equally to the syntax and general meaning of the 
text. These recitations were chosen as fair samples of all, and 
were neither above nor below the average in the College named. 

There are, we think, serious objections to such a method of 
instruction. Th6 lessons are too long. A Student must have 
more than ordinary ability to translate them properly in the time 
allotted. No opportunity is given for critical examination. He 
must be prepared on both before he enters the recitation room, 
and the consequence is, that he resorts to English translations 
and copious notes. Little is hazarded in saying that three-fourths 
of every class are literally compelled to adopt this course. No 
habits of original thought are formed. No rigid analysis can be 
made. The mind is not disciplined, only irritated and excited. 
Now and then a passage of peculiar beauty solicits careful thought 
and study, but the invitation must be declined. The Student 
must move with the current, or find himself, sans ceremonies 
* in the country.' 

Again, the instructor is supposed to be a valuable adjunct of 
the recitation room ; and we are tempted here to say a word on 
the tutorial system. In our leading Colleges, the Latin and 
Greek chairs are occupied* during the first two years by Tutors ; 
generally graduates of three or four years standing, and in most 
cases qualified for their posts ; but rare instances have been 
known, where the official solution of difficult points was " I 
don't know exactly !" A tutorship is no sinecure, even when 
the incumbent brings solid attainments with him. He may 
preserve order and beget a partial respect, by doling out marks 
ad libitum, forty-eight of which, at Yale, restore the luckless 
wight to the pleasures of the family circle ; but the general 
feeling is a want of confidence in his instructions. He is but 
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little older than his pupils. In a majority of instances, he 
accepts the office for the advantage of a College residence, and 
not for the purpose of teaching. He displays little interest in 
the progress of the Student, for his energies are turned into 
another channel. Himself a subordinate, he feels very little 
responsibility — and the temptation to superficiality often 
proves too strong for his better judgment. No candid person 
supposes that the recitations to which we have alluded were such 
as they ought to have been, or such as they would have been, 
under able and interested Professors; and at Yale this is tacitly 
admitted. Junior Latin lessons are reduced more than one third 
under an excellent Latin Professor; and the class finds itself in 
an entirely diflferent atmosphere. Sound criticism takes the 
place of vague generalities. Translations are thrown aside as 
worthless, for they prove to be broken reeds. Original thought, 
accurate judgment, and severe mental application, make the 
discipline invaluable, and the class part with Professor Thacher 
with honest regret. One year of such instruction is better 
than two of superficial gloss. 

Were the foundations laid with as much care as the cap- 
stone, the edifice would bear inspection. The study of clas- 
sical literature would expand and strengthen the mind. The 
Student would find pleasure in the exercitation ; and earnest 
interest, without which all teaching is nugatory, would be 
aroused. The mental stature of the graduate would be like 
the oak, as stable as the earth on which it rests. The country 
would no longer be flooded with men superficially educated — 
Lombardy poplars, exquisite in external appearance, but beau- 
tifully frail. 

The system of instruction in the Mathematics of the course 
is not open to the same objections, and is more consistent with 
sound scholarship. With this part of his education the Stu- 
dent is satisfied, for he knows that his progress has been sub- 
stantial. Faithful study, at any of our Colleges, will make 
respectable mathematicians; and failure here must be traced to 
other causes than defects in our method of instruction. 

We come now to that heterogeneous mass of Physical, 
Moral, Mental, and Political Science, to which attention is di- 
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rected in the last two years of one's residence at College. Take 
a catalogue of Harvard or Yale, for example, and to the list of 
Junior and Senior studies, add two hundred and fifty-five lec- 
tures, an hour each in length. No one imagines that a class of 
young men, whose ages vary from sixteen to twenty- three years, 
can master even the first rudiments of those sciences in the 
time allotted. The system is comprehensive beyond all prece- 
dent, either here or in the Old World. Almost every year some 
additions are made, and yet Dr. Wayland tells us, that when trav- 
eling in Europe, twenty years ago, in conversation with Eng- 
lish and Scotch instructors upon this subject, he stated the 
amount and number of studies pursued in American Colleges, 
he received the uniform reply: "The thing is impossible. 
You cannot do that work in that time." The attempt is made, 
and the result is a sort of mental dyspepsia. The Student 
reads, rather than studies, his lessons. The tendency is to 
cultivate the retentive, rather than the original, powers of the 
mind, and the graduate becomes a great encyclopedia of other 
men's thoughts, with little power to strike balances between 
conflicting theories, and still less to originate them for himself. 
This is preeminently an age of ideas, and an education which 
fails to develop ideas, or the power of producing them for one's 
self, is of little practical value. 

We are wont to look back upon the College training of such 
men as Dwight and the Edwardses, as inferior to that of to- 
day, but it made intellectual giants. Four years were devoted 
to one half the present number of studies, and Students were 
thrown upon the resources of their own minds. Substantial 
information was added to the highest mental discipline, and men 
cast in such molds, were bom old into active life. Pitt, Fox 
and Canning, went from similar discipline in English Univer- 
sities, directly to the House of Commons; but the reflecting 
graduate of to-day, passes a second pupilage of years, before 
he ventures himself into the fierce conflict of principles, which 
marks the nineteenth century. It would be well if all gradu- 
ates were reflecting. The tendency of our Collegiate system is 
to make them otherwise, and consequently vain. Having com- 
pleted a " College education," they are inclined to think that 
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it necessarily follows that they are scholars, while in a majority 
of instances, the world outside stands by and laughs at the 
presumptuous idea. A midnight trip over the Central Rail- 
road, on an express train, would hardly allow a traveler to say 
that he was intelligently acquainted with the internal resources 
of the State of New York ; and the cases are nearly parallel. 

Years ago a diploma had some significance. Then it was 
reliable evidence of sound scholarship and liberal attainments ; 
but it has grown so worthless, that, in the smaller Colleges, it 
is sometimes uncalled for. A dozen lines, over a President's or 
Professor's private signature, is of more practical value to the 
graduate in the world, than the printed parchment delivered 
with such august solemnity at Commencement. Why is this ? 
The character of the classes as to age and general attainments 
may account for it in part. The value of a liberal education 
is better appreciated by young men, than by boys ; and in no 
sense is a College a proper place for children. A child fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, without constant parental supervision, 
generally ruins soul, body, and mind, unless firm moral founda- 
tions are laid before he enters. Even then the experiment is so 
hazardous, that there is some sense in the advice given by an old 
graduate to a young man, just entering College : "If you have 
any moral principle now, bottle it up for four years. I shall 
esteem you fortunate, if you bring away from College all you 
carry there." 

But we are not discussing the moral status of American 
Colleges, although some erroneous ideas entertained by pru- 
dish people, might be ventilated, and shown to be baseless. 
The popular depreciation of a College education, is a direct 
consequence of the system of instruction. Great promises are 
made, and the people expect great results. If the graduate is 
a man of fine intellectual culture, he satisfies the people ; oth- 
erwise, not. But this harmonious development is practically 
impossible, until some radical changes are made in the system. 
There may be an approximation, and that is all. The velocity 
with which the Student is hurried from one department of 
knowledge to another, forbids excellence in any. ne fioats on 
an ocean of ideas, so incongruous in their nature and bewilder- 
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ing in their influence, that he rarely knows his latitude or lon- 
gitude ; and when at last he drifts ashore, and finds himself in 
the world, where difficulties are not nice mathematical distinc- 
tiouB, and Greek roots, hut stem, stuhhom, ' flesh and blood,' he 
is more profoundly conscious of his impotency than any one else 
c€M be. There is a shadow without the substance — a feeling of 
superficiality — a self-distrust, which, for a time, unnerves him. 
Weakness seems to have entered into his mental composition 
as an element, and, in fact, so far from educating him, the sys- 
tem has only made him sensible of his ignorance. The result 
is too often an apathy directly fatal to success in life. 

The separation of a class alphabetically into "divisions," or 
"sections," is a practice of questionable propriety: A Student 
loses, for four years, his individuality. With an hundred oth- 
ers, gathered from all quarters of the globe, of all conceivable 
dispositions, and in all stages of education, he finds himself 
one of a class. The same studies are assigned to each, and 
the same rates of progress adopted. Like the unfortunate coun- 
trymen who fell into the hands of Procrustes, each one is "fit- 
ted to the machine." Reierence is had to the average capacity 
of the clasSy rather than the mental calibre of individuals, and 
necessarily, the weaker impede the progress of the stronger. 
But the evil does not end here. In a system which proves too 
comprehensive and complicate for the strongest to master, little 
justice can be done to those who are less gifted. Disheartened 
and hopeless, they give up all idea of accurate scholarship, and* 
study only as a matter of necessity. The whole man gravitates 
in the same direction, until he reaches a supreme contempt for 
severe mental application, and fades into a careless, and conse- 
quently worthless member of society. 

A few years since, Harvard College introduced the practice 
of division by rank. As soon as a Student found himself 
worthy of promotion, he received the reward, while those who 
could not or would not make the requisite exertion, remained 
where they were. At the end of four years, diplomas were 
given, in which the absolute attainment of the Student was 
stated. The system was found favorable to accurate and sound 
scholarship, but friends of disappointed aspirants aroused pop- 
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ular clamor^ and the Board of Overseers, in a moment of for- 
getfulness, yielded the most commendable improvement our 
Collegiate system has known for thirty years. 

The defects we have noticed are such as suggest themselves 
to the Student at every turn of his College course. We have 
spoken frankly, because we do not think that they are remedi- 
less. Precedents grow up rapidly and settle deeply in a system 
yet in a state of formation, and the sooner errors are corrected, 
the more vigorous and healthy the subsequent growth. A lib- 
eral, generous education, presupposes the highest development 
of which the man is capable, and American Colleges should 
afford every opportunity for that development. The system 
should be such as to make it inconsistent for one to offer a de- 
liberate argument in favor of "poor scholarship,'' before an in- 
telligent audience in a classic city of classic New England. 
Then will a Collegiate education be relieved of reproaches now 
unfortunately too just. 
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NEWS ARTICLES. 



I.— AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Thb advancemeDt of the age is in do way better shown than by the 
universal demand for news; the greatest minds are continually 
strained to their utmost tension to furnish news ; the most important 
inventions of genius are made to satisfy the desire for news ; lightning 
and steam held in tether by a greater than they, ihe human intellect, 
are docile but active servants in the diffusion of news, and the news- 
paper is the civilizer of the world. Especially is the dissemination of 
news among those engaged in the same pursuits desirable, deepening 
their interest in each other, and exciting a spirit of honorable emula- 
tion. The University Quarterly has one of its surest elements of 
success in its News Articles, and we trust they may continue to be 
full and faithful records of the past history and present state of our 
Colleges. 

We can say for Amherst in general terms, that never have her 
Th« nextFreth. prospects been more flattering than at present. As Class 

°*" c**" after Class leaves for other places of culture and spheres 
of usefulness, their places are filled by new recruits, increasing In 
numbers every year, attracted by the good reputation of the College 
and the beautiful scenery with which it is surrounded. A large num- 
ber have already entered for the next Class, and there is prospect of a 
larger Class than usual. 

The Literary Societies are hi an unusually flourishing condition, 
Literary Socle- though here, as clsewherc, the Secret Societies sap the 
^*^*- strength of the public Societies. Important amendments 

have been adopted to the constitution of Social Union, mostly in re- 
gard to electioneering. The old ** Statement of Facts," which in re- 
ality was a statement of anything but fact«, is done away, and in 
future the two branch societies are to procure their members by per- 
sonal effort, or in other words electioneeriog, all of which must be 
done inside the limits of the town of Amherst Whether this method 
will work advantageously or not, time will show. Amendments have 
also been adopted to the constitutions of Alexandria and Athense, pro- 
viding for a Prize Debate in the third term, and also excluding mem- 
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bers of tlie Faculty from servlDg on the committees of award at the 
Freshman Prize Exhibitions. 

I'he Summer elections in the Societies came off in June and result- 
ed as follows : President of Social Union, George W. 



Soeiety Electioni. 



Phillips ; Secretary, James Lewis. 



Presidents, 

Vice Presidents, 

Secretaries, 

Treasurers, 

Librarians, 

Assistants, 



Alexandria, 
W. A. Lawrence, 
6. B. Putnam, 
Albert Bryant, 
E. N. Femald, 
R. H. Allen, 
J. A. Rhea, 



Prudential Committees, G. W. Phillips, 

M. W. Tyler, 



Senior Critics, 

Junior Critics, 

Sdlutatorians, 
Term Orator, 



J. A. Titus, 
M. P. Snell, 
George W. Waite, 
George Macomber, 
C. T. Haynes, 
E. P. Dyer, Jr. 



AthentB. 

J. H. Evans. 

Geo. F. Merriam. 

M. F. Dickinson, Jr. 

J. H. Maynard. 

Calvin Stebbins. 

E. L. Foster. 
James Lewis. 
J. H. Nash. 
G. D. Adams. 
Elliot Sanford. 
H. D. Hyde. 
C. H. Sweetser. 
G. M. Reed. 
Joseph Leach. 
C. H. Sweetser. 



PrUet. 



The officers of the Society of Inquiry are as follows : President, W. 

societj of -^* Lawrence ; Vice President, James Lewis ; Secreta- 

toquiry. ries, George W. Phipps, G. F. Merriam ; Librarian, F. 
G. Clark ; Treasurer, A. A. Knight. 

The Freshman Prize Exhibitions of Alexandria and AtheniB trans- 
pired near the beginning of the term, and the prizes were 
awarded as follows: Athenians, 1st Prize, C.D.Adams; 
2d Prize, John M. Whitney ; Sd prize, D. F. Brigham. Alexandrians, 
Ist Prize, W. G Thompson ; 2d Prize, G. F. Stanton; 3d Prize, J. 
A. Rhea. These prizes are $10, $8 and $5. The music for these ex- 
hibitions was furnished by the College orchestra, consistmg of eleven 
pieces, under the leadership of Ed. Lewis. 

The Hardy prizes for improvement in extemporaneous speaking 
during Junior and Senior years, have been awarded to Frank A. 
Walker, Francis E. Tower and John J. Copp ; these prizes are $50, 
tSO, $20. The prize of $5 offered to the Junior Class in the wintM' 
term for the best written translation of a portion of Tacitus, was 
awarded to George 0. Bowers. 
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The following gentlemen have recently been appointed by the 
BeeUoiK to Phi Faculty to the Phi Beta Kappa Society: Seniors, Wm, 
Beu Kappa, firown. C. E. Dickinson, S. Frisbie. G. O. Little, F. A. 
Walker, J. W. Ward, Jr., H. R. Williams. Juniors, John Avery, F- 
H. Boynton, J. H. Evans, Elijah Harmon, J. H. Hunt, A. Maddock, 
D. T. Nelson, 0. G. G. Paine, W. A. Richards. 

The Ichnolite still flourishes notwithstanding the more ambitious 
^^ , ^ „ claims of the University Quartbrly. The number 

The lehnolite. 

of issues in a year, however, have been reduced from ten 
to five. The Editors elect are, John Dole, George F. Merriam, Elijah 
Harmon, Wm. M. Pomeroy, James Lewis. Publishers, Fred. Brown- 
ing, George W. Waite, John H. Evans. 

A very well written and interesting history of Amherst College hat 
Hittory of Am- lately appeared in the Hampshire Gazette,' from the peii 
hent couege. ^f Charlcs H. Swcetscr. Probably no College in the 
country has labored under greater difficulties than Amherst, yet she 
has surmounted them all and taken no mean place among her sister 
institutions. All the Students, as well as the Alumni, are glad to see 
a reliable history of their Alma Mater. 

Professor Shepard gave his usual course of lectures in Mineralogy 
Lectures and *^® ^^^ P*^ ^^ *^® term, haviug ample means of illus- 
Text Booki. tratiou in his splendid Cabinet. He has been so fortunate 
as to obtain the best specimens of the meteors which fell during the 
naeteoric shower in Ohio the early part of the summer, and in this de- 
partment the Cabinet now surpasses every other in the world, not 
only in the number of specimens, but in avoirdupois. 

Dr. Hitchcock is engaged in getting out a new edition of his ele^ 
mentary Geology to meet the demands of the present state of the 
science. Professor Snell has just issued a revised edition of Olm- 
sted's Natural Philosophy, bearing the imprint of Collins & Brother, 
New York. Important additions have been made to all the topics, but 
more especially to " Acoustics " and '' Optics," and an entirely new 
Article on " Electro Magnetism " has been introduced. Large por- 
tions of the work have also been re-written, and the demonstraiaoiii 
and statements of facts given more concisely, better adapting it for 
ilBe as a College text book. All who have ever enjoyed Professor 
Snell's instruction can but feel assured that this work will prove emi- 
nently adapted to the wants of the Student. 

The Sophomores are reading the Latins of Persius and Juvenal in- 
stead of Terence, which has been used before as a text book. This 
Class has also enjoyed a course of practical surveyhig under Instmo- 



I 
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tor Kelsey, who purchased a new Theodolite at his own eipense, and 
has spared no pains to make tills exercise of interest and practical 
utility. 

"Muscular ebnationity " is sougiit after the present time with com- 
armnMiammnd Hiendablo zeal. The new gymnasium ia nearly compie- 
AiuiftLc spoiu, ^^^ jjpj meantituB base ball and cricket furnish abundant 
exercise. Dumb bells are mostly tabooed till cold weather, when they 
will doubtless becouie fashionable again. A match game of cricket, 
Seniors and Sophomores on one side, and Juniors and Freshman on the 
other, took place in May, and resulted in the defeat of the former, 
they scoring but 53 to their opponents 114. Williams College has 
challenged Amherst to a game of base ball and a rubber of chess, and 
the games will be played on the 4tb of July, at Westfield. These 
friendly trials of muscle and skill between Colleges are productive of 
much good, bringing the Students together, and exciting friendly 
feelings which should always exist among those engaged in the same 
pursuits. The muscle mania has even extended to grave members of 
the Faculty, and it is rumored that some of them are frequently seen 
at the only howling alley that Amherst can boast, with coats off and 
beavers laid aside, gaining health of body and strength of mind 
whereby they may the better fulfill their arduous duties. What 
would our fathers have said at seeing such a sight as this I It is a 
Bignificant movement, and indicates progress in the right direction. 
Hen are beginning to look more at the intrinsic merits of things, in- 
stead of calling them right and wrong from habit and prejudice. 
Boiling balls at wooden pins, which a few years ago was prohibited by 
law, is now acknowledged to be an innocent amusement and a valua- 
ble means of eserciae. Verily the world moves, 
Wednesday, June 27th, was Class day. The forenoon was spent by 
^^ the Seniors in visiting for the last time, the Chapel and 

the recitation rooms, and by the other Classes In electing 
their Class officers for the ensuing year. In the afternoon the public 
exercises transpired at the village church which was full. Nathaniel 
Highm gave the oration, which was u masterly production, taking for 
his theme " The Individualism of Man." J. Wilson Ward, Jr., gave 
the poem, which was upon " Courage." High as the expectations of 
the audience were raised by the fame of the speaker, their anticipa- 
tjons were more than realized. The usual supper was eaten at the 
I'ocumtuc House, Deerfall, in the evening. The weather was beauti- 
ful, the audience large and appreciative, and the exercises throughout 
were of an unusually high order. 
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^ ^ The appointments for Commencement are as follova : 

fcr Commence- Honorary Orations, — ^Valedictory, F. E. Tower ; Sal- 

"*° utatory in Greek, Horace Binney ; Latin Oration, B. W. 

Pettibone ; Philosophical Oration, N. Mighill ; Mathematical Oration, 

W. E. Esty. 

FirH CUus Ortf/t«M.— W. Brown, L. S. Griggs, Horace Parker, H. 
B. Putnam, M. M. Tracy. 

Second Class Orations. — J. J. Gopp, G. E. Dickinson, S. Fiisbee^ 
G. O. Little, F. A. Walker, J. Wilson Ward, Jr., H. R. Williams. 

Third Class Orations. — ^M. B. Boardman, H. Ballard, H. Gannon, 
G. F. Ghapm, G. Curtis, E. A. Kowlton, J. B. Little, H. P. Smith. 
The Sweetser prizes for the best essays in the Senior and Junior 
Glasses were declared Glass day: Seniors, Ist prize 

Bweeteer Prlset. 

$25, F. A. Walker ; 2d prize $15, N. Mighill. In the 
Junior Glass the committee were unable to decide which was the best, 
and the two prizes were equally divided between Aaron Warner, Jr^ 
W. A. Lawrence and Elliot Sanford. 

Editors of the University Quarterly are also elected on Glass 
BieetioDof Ed!- ^^7' They are, from '61, Bradford M. Fullerton, George 
^^ilj^QrS^^' W- Waite, George F. Merriam; from '62, Isaac H. 
^•'»y- Maynard. 

The lower Glasses are sorry at the departure of their elder brothers, 
but rejoice in their own elevation. The Freshmen are undergoing a 
valuable course of discipline, consisting of shower and douche baths, 
which will doubtless render them able to support the dignity of Soph- 
omores at the beginning of the year. The ** Annuals " in Williston 
Hall are drawing painfully near, and all are nerving themselves for 
the struggle, keeping ever in mind the vacation, the enchanted land 
that lies beyond. All will re-echo the wish that it may be safely 
reached. 



II —ANTIOCH GOLLEGE. 

Antioch Gollegb was opened for Students, October 5, 1853. The 
embarrassing circumstances under which it was opened cannot be bet- 
ter indicated than by giving Mr. Mann's own words, extracted frond 
his speech, entitled *'Demand8 of the Age on Colleges," which he deliv- 
VOL. n. 13* 
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ered October 5, 1854, before the Ghristian Oonvention, at its Quad- 
rennial Session in Cincinnati. 

'' On coming to Antiooh College, in October last, we found nothing 
in readiness but our own hearts. The weather was cold, but there 
was not a fireplace nor a stove in the whole establishment. We had 
only our love of the cause to keep us warm ; but this, though very 
good in Morals, is very bad in Physiology. A room had been set 
apart for a library, but there was not a book in it, nor a shelf on which 
to put one. We had not a black-board, nor a school-chair, nor a schoo!- 
desk for any Student, nor any habitable school-room, or recitation- 
room. Our first examination, for the admission of about two hundred 
Students, we were obliged to hold in our dining-hall. We cleared off 
the breakfast dishes from the tables in the morning, (for we conduct 
all our examinations for admission in writing,) and, when noon came 
we had to clear away pen, ink and paper for dinner; and, after dinner, 
to clear away the dishes for examination again ; so that, at first, over 
the dining-tables of our common's hall, the cook and the Professor 
held divided empire. 1 doubt whether the dining-tables of any Col- 
lege were ever promoted to such honor before; and, for one, I sincerely 
hope that they have borne that honor for the last time. The gastro- 
nomical and the classical digestion may well be kept rather more dis- 
tinct. As a literary institution, we certainly have had one year of 
pioneer life ; and our history shows that the scholar may have his per- 
ils and his exploits, not less than the back-woodsman. In fine, if Ad- 
am and Eve had been brought into this world as prematurely as we 
were brought on to the premises of Antioch College, they must have 
been created about Wednesday night." 

The characteristic features of the Institution, were, of course, such 
as Mr. Mann not only fully approved, but were, in fact, the embodi- 
ment of his views of education; and were such, moreover, as few, if 
any, beside himself, could have maintained so successfully and vindi- 
cated so completely against all doubters and aspersers. The most 
peculiar and plastic element of the school is the education of the sexes 
together, giving both precisely the same opportunities for culture. It 
was this feature which gave it so much the character of an experi- 
ment, that it came to be known and spoken of as " the great experi- 
ment." Another and not less striking feature is the religious position 
of the College; strictly unsectarian, and yet practically enforcuig the 
very fundamentals of all Morality and Religion. The true and com- 
plete Student or scholar, we were told, is a trinity, consisting of a 
sound body, a sound heart and a sound mind. And the discipline of 
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the school has both recognized and enforced this. Profanity and the 
use of tobacco or of intoxicating drinks me^ with no quarter within 
its jurisdiction. And the " Code of Honor, falsely so called," received 
heavy and oft-repeated blows. Here i^ a part of the form in which 
the Degrees were conferred at the first commencement : " By virtue of 
tiie authority confided to me by the Charter of Antioch College, and 
in consideration of the proficiency you have made in the liberal arts 
and sciences ; injurtker consideration also of the reputable chamcter 
you have here maintained, and the exemplary life you have here led, I 
hereby admit you to all the honors and prerogatives of thb first 
Academical Dborbb." And although the College has gone through 
financial crises one after another, and changed legal ownership and its 
articles of incorporation, yet all these educational and moral features 
have been sacredly conserved, as being the very essentials of an In- 
stitution of learning. And under the administration of President HUl, 
none need have any fears of the declension of the school in these re- 
spects. The maxim of the governing power has always been, that it is 
not necessary that Antioch College have a large number of Students 
but it is necessary that she have Students of good moral character 
Prominent in the last catalogue— the first issued under President 
Hill — stands this declaration: "The Faculty will never knowingly 
graduate a Student of an immoral character." 
The course of study has in it less of the classics than is usual in CoK 
lege curricula. Greek and Latin are completed with the 

Couraeof Stady. -, , . xi i . « , 

Sophomore year; m the second term of the Freshman 
year, Latin is omitted, and in the first term of the Sophomore, Greek* 
and beside this departure, in favor of English studies, there is an Elec- 
tive course, which is the same as the full classical course, with Greek 
omitted, and some English branch of study put in its place. The Di- 
ploma for each course is the same. 

Connected with the College, and under the general supervision and 
regulation of the President, is a Preparatory School, in which Students 
of both sexes are fitted to enter the Freshman class. The prepara- 
tory course proper runs through three years; but there is a condensed 
preparatory course of study for such as are able to prepare for Col- 
lege in two years. 

Beside the Preparatory, there is also an English course of study* 
which occupies four years. These two courses of study, the Prepara- 
tory and English, embrace all the branches usually taught in Union 
Schools and Academies. 
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Antioch has gradnated four classes, numbering as follows: 

Glass of 1857, Gentlemen, 12. — Ladies, 3. 

" " 1858, " 6.— " 2. 

" " 1859, " 14-— " 4. 

" « 1860, " 21.— " 7. 



53. 16.— Total, 69. 

During the latter part of this year, a new literary society has been 
organiz«)d. It is composed of lady Students, and bears the name of 
The Philolethean. 

As the fourth Commencement has just closed, it may not be unin- 
teresting to give a brief statement of the literary and 

Commencement. <• *. 

other performances of the occasion. 
The literary exercises attendant upon the close of the College 
year at Antioch, began this year, on the evening of June 9th, with 
the fourth Anniversary of the Star and Crescent Societies. The pro- 
gramme consisted of an Oration, three Essays, a Poem, the Paper of 
the two Societies, and a " Sermon." Four Ladies and three Gentle- 
men took part in the exercises. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, the 12th and 13th, was the Biennial 
Examination of the Sophomores, on the studies of the 

Ezsminfttioni. _ . 

Freshman and Sophomore years. On Thursday and 
Friday, the term Examinations, throughout all the Departments of the 
School, took place ; and on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, the Ex- 
amination of candidates for admission to the Freshman Class. For 
the latter Examination, twenty-seven candidates offered themselves; 
others will present themselves on Monday, September third. 

On Friday evening, the fifteenth, was held the third Annual joint 
meeting, or Be-union, of all the Literary Societies in the Institution* 
Each of the five Societies was represented by one of its own members, 
appointed for the occasion. This annual meeting, which is fixed for 
the Friday evening next preceding Commencement Day, has acquired 
a double character. It claims to have for its object, the maintenance 
of friendly and brotherly feelings between the different Societies; and 
is also understood to be, in great part, for the benefit of the Senior 
Class, the members of which are expected, ex ardine, to make speech- 
es and fun, — ^in plain English, play the fool. But the course of this 
year's class will, undoubtedly, do much towards destroying this last 
feature, since, with one or two exceptions, its members obstinately re- 
fused to act their part of the usual programme. It is in order at these 
Be-unlons, as they may be called, to be silly, sensible, windy, witty. 
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flat, poetical, rhetorical or nnrbetorical. They remind one of what 
Sterling says, writing from Rome, — "during the Carnival all mankind, 
womankind and childkind, think it unbecoming not to play the fool." 

Saturday evening, the sixteenth, the Adelphian Union held its fifth 
Anniversaiy. Exercises— three Orations, two Essays, and the Paper 
of the Society. 

Monday evening, the eighteenth, the Crescent Society held a public 
meeting in the Hall of the Star and Crescent Societies. The Exer- 
cises consisted of addresses by members, and the conferring of Di- 
plomas upon its Alumni members. 

Tuesday, the nineteenth, James Freeman Clarke delivered the 
fourth Annual Address, before the Literary Societies. Subject — 
Choice of Occupation. In the afternoon and evening came the Re- 
union of the Star Society. An address was delivered in the afternoon 
by N. Fellows, Esq., of the class of 1857. Subject — Rhetorical Suc- 
cess. In the evening, the Society, with its guests and friends, par- 
took of a supper at the Yellow Springs House. 

Wednesday, Commencement Day — The Alumni held a meeting in 
the morning. At ten o'clock the Exercises of the graduating class 
began. Nineteen of the class took part in the exercises — fourteen 
Gentlemen, and five Ladies. Baccalaureate by the President. The 
degrees conferred were, A. B., Class of 1860, twenty-eight; A. M., 
Class of 1857, twelve; D. D., Rev. Thomas Holmes, of Schoharie, 
N.Y. 

In the evening, the President's CommencementZ^ff. 



III.— BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

[Diary of Colloge News, coiitinued from the Quarterly for ApriL] 

AprU 1th, — Saturday. — ^At a special meeting of the Cleveland Nat. 
Hist. SoCm H. p. Brown resigned his place as Delegate to the " Wil- 
liams' Greenland Expedition," and W. S. Poor was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused thereby. 

AprU IG^A, — Monday. — Exhibition of Senior and Junior Classes 
For excellence in English composition, to members of Senior Class, 
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prizes were awarded as foDows : — ^First prize to Granyflle P. Hawes, 
of Corinth : Subject, — *' iDdividaalism." Second prize to Horace H. 
Burbank, of Limerick : Subject, — " Originality." 

April nth, — Tuesday. — ^Examination of all the classes. 

April ISth, — Wednesday. — Spring term closes for *' short vacation." 

May 3rd, — Thursday. — Summer term commences. 

May ISth, — Friday.— Editors of " University Quarterly," for en- 
suing Collegiate year, appointed, — Frank L. Dingley, Samuel Fessen- 
den, Samuel Jordan. 

May 2Utf — ^Monday. — ^The Bepublicans of Bowdoin met in the 
** South Wing " of the Chapel, to ratify the nominations of " Lincoln 
and Hamlhi." 

May 22nd, — ^Tuesday. — ^The Peucinian Society held its annual 
election to-day, resulting in the choice of Benj. S. Grant for President, 
Samuel Jordan, Orator, Wellington B. Cross, Poet. 

May 23rd, — ^Wednesday. — The Athencean Society, in its annual 
election to-day, chose the following officers i — Geo. B. Kinniston, 
President, Theo. D. Bradford, Orator, W. W. Eaton, Poet. 

May 2Sth, — Monday. — Graduation of the Medical Class, numbering 
fifteen members. At a meeting of the Students, a Republican Cam- 
paign Club was formed. 

May 30th, — ^Wednesday. — Four slabs, dug from the ruins of Nine- 
veh, came to-day, a present from Dr. H. B. Haskell, a graduate of the 
Medical School, of the Class of 1855. To use his words, "The slabs 
bear full size figures of Kings, Priests, and most of them specimens of 
the arrow-headed character, and are much superior to any ever brought 
to America." The material of the slabs is gypsum, and the sculpture 
is cut in bas-relief. They have been well mounted, and set up at the 
entrance to the College Library. 

June Sth, — Wednesday. — At the annual election of the Cleveland 
Nat Hist. Soc, Jos. B. Upham, Jr., was chosen President, and Al- 
pheus S. Packard, Jr., Curator. 

June lith, — Thursday. — Anniversary of the Peucinian Society. A. 
H. Davis, Orator, J. H. Thompson, Poet. 

June ISth, — ^Monday. — Prof. Chadboume lectured to the Students, 
at the invitation of Nat. Hist. Soc. 

June 2Ut, — ^Thursday. — Anniversary of Athensean Society. A. W. 
Bradbury, Orator, N. E. Boyd, Poet. 

June 22nd, — Friday. — Peucinian and Athencean Societies vote to 
have a match debate, and appoint, as disputants. 
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Ptueinian. Athenaan. 

Ghas. B. Rounds, Samnel Fessenden, 

Sylvester Burnham, John T. Magrath. 

Jime 26ek, — Tuesday. — Final examination of Senior Glass. This 
Glass numbers fifty-five members, and is the largest ever graduate by 
the GoUege. Prof. Ghadboume and Delegate to Greenland started 
upon their Journey to-day. 

June 27th, — Wednesday. — Gommencement parts awarded. Saluta- 
tory, Nicholas £. Boyd. English Orations, A. L. Allen, S. S. Boyd, 
G. B. Emery, Ghas. S. Perkins, J. L. Phillips, T. B. Reed, A. N. Rowe, 
E. B. Scherzer, J. W. Symonds, W. W. Thomas, Jr., J. H. Thomp- 
son. Philosophical Disquisitions, H. H. Burbank, E. R. Mayo. lit- 
erary Disquisitions, J. M. Brown, H. P. Brown, A. H. Davis, W. G. 
Frost, W. L. Haskell, A. W. Oliver, G. F. Penney, F. W. Webster. 
Disquisitions, S. G. Farrington, G. P. Hawes, L. R. Leavitt, Henry G. 
Robinson. Discussions, John F. Appleton, A. F. Bucknam, L. G. 
Downes, A. Jones, B. K. Lovatt. 

The Peucinian and Atheneean Societies, impelled by a spirit of emu- 
lation and rivalry, have both made great improvements in their libra- 
ries. Somewhere between three hundred and four hundred volumes 
have been added by contributions from the Senior and Junior Glasses. 

The Atheneean, following the example of its rival, has thoroughly 
renovated its Library Room. New alcoves have been put up, a care- 
ful and accurate examination of all the volumes has been made, and, 
as a result of this labor, a complete alphabetical catalogue, with a top- 
ical index, will be issued before Gommencement. 

It was expected that a catalogue of the Gollege Library would have 
been printed before this time ; but Mr. Tucker, Librarian of the Gol- 
lege, saw fit to alter the whole plan for another much more convenient. 
Investigation and examination have proved the great value of the Gol- 
lege collection of volumes, and the catalogue will show that we have 
a Library here which would be an honor to any Gollege. There are 
now sixteen thousand bound volumes upon its shelves, and four thou- 
sand unbound. 

The Gleveland Society of Natural History have completed the ar- 
rangement of its specimens, and opened its Gabinet to the inspection of 
the curious. Starting a year ago, the Society has great reason to be 
proud of its present position. By contributions and the indefatigable 
exertions of some of the most ardent naturalists, it possesses already 
as fine a collection of minerals as the State affords. The Library is 
no inferior one, and it is doubtful whether most of the works can be 
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found elftewhere in the State. Letters from the Sonth and West, 
proposing exchanges, have reached the Society, and every thing augurs 
well for its future success. 

The Oabinet of the late Prof Oleveland has been purchased for the 
College, by the Oommittee appointed by the Boards for that purpose. 
A much higher amount than the Cabinet was really worth, was paid 
for it, out of respect to the memory of Cleveland, and as a further tes- 
timonial to his eminent usefulness and worth. 

A reading-room has been for some time in operation here, and the 
opportunities it affords for political information are well improved by 
our politicians in embryo. 

A great desideratum at Bowdoin is a well-arranged and properly 
conducted gymnasium. The Students feel this, and have given vent 
to their feelings by petitioning the Boards. The subject will be 
brought before them at their next meeting, and it is to be hoped they 
will look favorably upon it. 

The Senior Class have placed in the College Library a bust of 
President Woods. The work was executed by Mr. Frank Simmons, 
a young artist, and reflects great credit upon him. 



IV.— BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

This Institution, which was founded in 1764, owes its origin to the 
desire of the Baptists in the American Colonies to secure for members 
of their denomination a liberal education, without subjection to any 
sectarian tests. At the suggestion of the Rev. Morgan Edwards, the 
Pastor of the First Baptist church in Philadelphia, the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association, in the year 1762, resolved to establish a College 
in the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, where Ro- 
ger Williams had first recognized the principle, and enjoyed the bles- 
sings of ** soul liberty," and where, ** beo^ause the legislature was chiefly 
in the hands of the Baptists, was therefore the likeliest place to have 
a Baptist College established by law." The Rev. James Manning, a 
graduate of the College of New Jersey, was commissioned by them to 
travel through the Northern Colonies, for the purpose of furthering 
this project 
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In the year 1763, Mr. Manning visited Newport, then the most 
flourishing commeroial town of the Colony of Rhode Island. He was 
▼ery cordially received by the Deputy Governor Gardner and several 
prominent citizens. The subject he had come to present was not al- 
together a new one to their minds; for the spirit of religious tolera- 
tion, and the large and liberal views which had characterized the Col- 
ony from its beginning, had already awakened in them the desire for a 
■enunary of learning, which should be conducted on the principles Mr. 
Manning proposed. His visit served to strengthen this desire, and to 
give definiteness to their purposes and plans. 

In 1764, a ciiarter for the College was obtained from the Legislature 
of the Colony. Its chief provisions were : the exclusion of all reli- 
gious tests for applicants for admission, and of all sectarian teachings 
in the College course ; equality of privileges for all Protestant denom- 
hiations, the choice of Professors without regard to denominational 
views ; and government by a President of Baptist sentiments, and by a 
Board of Fellows and a Board of Trustees, in which, though the Bap- 
tists were to have the predominance, other denominations in the Col- 
ony were to be fairly represented. Of the twelve Fellows, eight, in- 
cluding the President, were to be Baptists; and of the thirty-six 
Trustees, twenty-two were to be Baptists; five. Friends; four, Con- 
gregationalists ; and five. Episcopalians. The corporate name of the 
Institution was to be, "The College or University in the English Col- 
ony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in New England, in 
America," until it should be honored with that of some eminent bene- 
factor — an anticipation in due time happily fulfilled. 

In 1765, Mr. Manning, who had in the meantime become the Pastor 
of a Church in Warren, a town on the Eastern side of Narragansett 
Bay, and had opened a Latin school there, was elected President of the 
College. Being empowered to act " at Warren or elsewhere," he at 
once began the work of instruction at his place of residence. In the 
following year, Mr. David Howell, a graduate of the College of New- 
Jersey, who was afterwards honored with high political and judicial 
trusts in the State of his adoption, became Mr. Manning's assistant. 

As funds were needed, both in the support of the Instructors, and 
for the ultimate erection of a suitable College building, Mr. Edwards, 
in 1767, visited England and Ireland, for the purpose of soliciting aid. 
His subscription paper, bearing the honored names of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Benjamin West, may still be seen in the College archives. 
Collections for the same purpose were made in South Carolina and 
Georgia, and in the Philadelphia Churches. The first Oommence- 
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ment was celebrated at Warren, in 1769, when seven young men were 
graduated. A contemporary account preserves the interesting facts, 
that both the President and the candidates were dressed in clothing of 
American manufacture, and that the audience, composed of many of 
the first ladies and gentlemen of the Colony, behaved with great de- 
corum. 

The four principal towns of the Colony, Newport, Providence, War- 
ren and East Greenwich, now appeared as rival claimants for the honor 
of becoming the site of the building which it was proposed to erect for 
the College. It was promised to the largest contributor to the build- 
ing fund, and was secured by Providence. The subsequent history of 
the Institution has given its friends reason to congratulate themselves 
on this result In 1770, the foundation of ''University Hall," the 
oldest of the four buildmgs of the College, was laid. The spot se- 
lected for it was the crest of a hill which then commanded a view of 
•tiie bay, the river, with the town on its banks, and a broad reach of 
country on all sides. Now that the buildings of the city have crept 
up the hill, and, gathering round the College grounds, have stretched 
out far beyond them, thus shutting out the nearer prospect, the eye 
can still take in from the top of <* University Hall," the same varied 
and beautifid landscape which once constituted one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the site. 

During a portion of the revolutionary period, from 1777 to 1782, 
the College Was disbanded, and a gap occurs in its history. Some of 
the Students entered the army ; others completed their studies else- 
where. The dormitories and recitation-rooms were surrendered to the 
use of the State Militia, and to the sick and wounded of our French 
allies. In 1786, President Manning, whose graceful deportment, ele- 
gant scholarship, and wise and Christian character had commended 
him to all his fellow-citizens, was appointed to represent the State of 
Bhode Island in the Congress of the United States. In 1791, he 
-died, lamented by all classes, and by none more than by the graduates 
of the College, of which he was the real founder, and which owed to 
him its guidance and its prosperity. 

President Manning was succeeded by the Rev. Jonathan Mazcy» 
who, during the previous year, had held the temporary appointment 
of Professor of Divinity, in anticipation of succeeding to the Presi- 
dency. For ten uneventful years, Dr. Maxcy was at the head of the 
OoQege. In 1802 he became President of Union College, and in 1804 
President of the College of South Carolina. 

The Bev. Asa Messer succeeded Dr. Maxcy in the Presidency of 
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Bhode Island College, and held this office until 1826. In was in the 
early part of his administration that the College received its present 
name of "Brown University." In 1804 Mr. Nicholas Brown, a mem- 
ber of a family already celebrated in the annals of the State for its 
public spirit and its mercantile integrity and enterprise, and a graduate 
of the College under the Presidency of Dr. Manning, having already 
given to the Library a valuable collection of Law books, presented to 
the Corporation the sum of $5,000, as the foundation of a Professor- 
ship of Oratory and Belles Lettres. It was thereupon voted, that the 
College be thenceforward styled Brown University, in honor of its 
most distinguished benefactor. This was, however, but the beginning 
of Mr. Brown's benefactions to the University which bears his honored 
name. In 1821-2, a second building, for the accommodation of the 
increasing number of Students, was erected at his sole expense, and 
at his suggestion named "Hope College," after his only sister, Mrs. 
Hope Ives. 

In 1826-7, Dr. Messer was succeeded by the Kev. Francis Way- 
land, D. D. The period of Dr. Wayland's Presidency was marked by 
greater changes and more numerous improvements in the condition of 
the College, than had been effected by either of his predecessors. In 
its earlier years, the course of study was enlarged ; the standard of 
scholarship was raised; the number of Professorships was increased; 
within the halls, 

" There dwelt a sage called Discipline ;'' 

and sharing in the President's high aspirations and earnest enthusiasm 
for sound learning and thorough study, the Professors and the Stu. 
dents labored with a spirit worthy of their leader. For more than a 
quarter of a century Dr. Wayland was identified with the interests of 
the College. He stamped it with the impress of his own lofty char- 
acter. His pupils partook of his intense moral earnestness and high 
and severe sense of moral obligation, and went forth into life with the 
exalted aims and studious habits, which he both encouraged and illus- 
trated. 
Under Dr. Wayland's auspices, the Library — ^now one of the chief 
boasts of the Colleee — may be said to have been first 
established on a permanent basis. The rudiments of a 
Library had indeed been secured through the endeavors of Mr. Ed- 
wards, the early friend and agent of the University. To these had 
been added books purchased by subscriptions, in which the Brown 
family had been largely represented, donations from the Bristol Edu- 
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oation Society of England, and legacies from eminent friends of the 
Inatitation. Of the latter, the most interesting and valnable was the 
library of the Rev. Wm. Richards, LL. D., of Lynn, England. It is 
rich in Welsh books, and in rare pamphlets and larger works relating 
to the History and Antiquities of England and Wales. In 1831 be- 
gan the subscription to what is known as the Library fund. It amount- 
ed to $19,437, of which $10,000 were from the same munificent hand 
to which the College had been so largely indebted. This sum was in- 
Tested, and since 1839, when its accumulated interest had raised it to 
$26,000, it has furnished an annual dividend for the steady increase of 
the Library, and the purchase of Philosophical apparatus. 

The room in "University Hall" in which the books were kept, was 
already too strait for them. To provide a suitable place for their de 
posit, the Hon. Nicholas Brown, at his own expense, in 1834, erected 
a beautiful building for a Library and a Chapel, to which he gave the 
name of "Manning Hall," in honor of his instructor, the first Presi- 
dent of the University. The Library has, since then, received large 
and frequent accessions from the generosity of Mr. John Carter Brown, 
the surviving son of the Hon. Nicholas Brown, who, in this respect, 
follows in the footsteps of his father ; from the Messrs. Ives, partners 
in the mercantile firm of "Brown and Ives," and second only to the 
former senior partner in their benefactions to the College, and from 
numerous other graduates ; among whom is chiefly to be mentioned 
the Hon. Theron Metcalf, of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
whose unique collection of Pamphlet Sermons and Addresses furnishes 
to the Student of the Ecclesiastical History of New England an in- 
valuable stock of materials. 

In 1840, "Rhode Island Hall," built by the subscriptions of Rhode 
Island men and Rhode Island woroen, for the Geological Cabinet and 
for the lectures in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, was added to 
the other College edifices. At the same time, the " President's House" 
wa8 removed from the College enclosure; the grounds were lidd out 
and planted with elms, and a new house for the President was erected 
opposite their main entrance. 

But favored as Brown University was by the munificence of its 
Origin of the f^ends and patrons; strict as was its discipline; and 
"KewSjsum." thorough as was the instruction its Professors gave, it 
did not realize the ideal formed by the earnest and practical mind of 
its President. The number of its Students did not increase ; and with 
its enlarged expenditure, it was not self-supporting. Despairing of 
improvement so long as the existing system was perpetuated, Dr. 
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Wayland, in 1849, resigned the Presidency. He, howeyer, consented 
to reconsider his purpose. His views of the needs of the College, 
and of the times, were presented to the Corporation, and adopted by 
them, and it was resolved to attempt to raise a fund for the purpose 
of realizing his theory of education. One hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars were cheerfully subscribed ; and what is called *' the 
New System" commenced. Its main features were, the provision of 
such new courses of study in science as the practical spirit of the age 
demanded ; the abandonment of a fixed term of four years of study for 
Students, and, in place of it, the pursuit of any selected course for 
such a length of time as the Student's circumstances required ; the 
privilege of selecting such studies as the Student desired, and of pur- 
suing such, and as many studies, as, under the guidance of his guardi- 
ans, he might wish ; the adjustment of the Bachelor's and the Master's 
Degree, so as to represent a difference of attainment, such Degrees 
being conferred on candidates producing certificates of proficiency in 
certain prescribed and sometimes interchangeable studies, and passing 
a special examination on some additional study ; the guarantee of a 
fixed salary to each Professor, to \f hich should be added such sums as 
resulted from the sale of tickets to his Lectures, the relative amount 
being thus determined somewhat by the attractiveness of his depart- 
ment From 1850 to 1855, the College was carried on under this 
system, with but slight modifications. The Degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred on Students who had pursued prescribed studies, which repre- 
sented a course of three years. The Degree of A. M. was conferred, 
not in course, but on those whose prescribed studies represented a four 
years course. The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy was given to 
proficients in certain appointed scientific studies. Instruction was 
given in practical sciences. The number of Students greatly increas- 
ed. A new impulse seemed to have been given to the College. 

In 1855, Dr. Wayland, wearied with tbe cares of a long and hon- 
Beiignation of ^^^ Presidency, having inaugurated, with apparent suc- 
Dr. WftyUnd. ^gg^ jjjg cherished plan of Collegiate instruction, but, 
perhaps, not findmg it fulfill his sanguine expectations, to the univer- 
sal regret of the friends of the University, resigned bis office of Pres- 
ident. 
The Rev. Bamas Sears, D. D., a graduate of the College, was 

elected his successor. Dr. Sears had been long and fa- 
6«ftn M Prmi- vorably known as an Educator. He had for many years 

been a Professor in the Theological Institution in New* 
ton, Mass. At the time of his election, he was the Secretary of the 
VOL. n. 14* 
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Board of EduoatioD of the State of Massachusetts, in which office he 
presided over the admirable public school system of that Common- 
wealth. He brought to his new office stores of secular and of sacred 
learning gathered in this country and in Europe* a pleasing manner 
as an instructor, and a long and varied experience in the work of edu- 
cation and of academic government. 

Under his administration, the system introduced by his predecessor 
PrMent course ^^ ^^^^ Considerably modified. The increased opportu- 

of stady. Qities for practical education are still offered. The course 
of study for academic degrees has returned to its former order and 
limits. The Bachelor's Degree in Arts is given at the end of four 
years of prescribed study; the Master's Degree is conferred in course ; 
the Baccalaureate in Philosophy is retained as originally prescribed. 
In the order and the course of study, Brown University does not now 
differ essentially from her sister Colleges of the United States. Her 
Faculty consists of a President, who is also Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, and nine Professors. A Librarian and a Re- 
gister complete her list of officers. Retaining all that the times called 
for, and all that she found worthy in her " New System," she proceeds, 
as of old, on the well-tried basis of a sound and thorough Christian, 
Classical and Scientific culture, and offers and gives to her pupils an 
education in keeping with the spirit in which she was founded, and 
with the intentions of those who have enriched her with their munifi- 
cence, and cherished her with their love. 



V-— HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

In a former News Article from Hamilton College, a compendium of 
its history was given up to the present time of Dr. Fisher's adminis- 
tration. The prosperous career of the Institution, subsequent to his 
inauguration, sufficiently attests the vigor of that new life which his 
coming imparted. 

As in a measure introductory to our series of News Articles, it may 

Oon«ge mands ^^* ^ Uninteresting to give a brief description of the 

•ad irairdiiigi. GoU^ge grounds and buildings, for the benefit of those 
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who have never visited this Tempean vale of the Oriskany. Imagine 
then, if yop please, two long lines of hills which pour down their rivu- 
lets all along their sides to swell the flow of the beautiful Oriskany. 
The wide valley formed by these ranges widens the more as it ap- 
proaches the city of Utica, and the outlines of the hills become less 
bold, until almost imperceptibly they glide down to a level with the 
Mohawk's banks, as if having seen their little charge safely uniting 
its waters with the *' mighty Mohawk's," they deemed their mission 
ended. Nine miles up this valley, and the traveler alights to stretch 
his limbs with a walk through the long archway of maples, which 
shade the way up to the College grounds. As he enters upon the oir- 
ouitous walks of the campus, and turns to look back upon bis steps, 
he sees far down the valley, beyond the spires of Utica, with the 
blue hills of Trenton Falls in the distance, a view which, were it 
stretched along by the lake of Geneva, or within the charmed influence 
of the Alps, would draw the tourist far out of the traveled way to see. 
Resuming his walk which now leads among the trees, with here and 
there a bed of flowers on either side, the visitor scarcely discerns 
through the grove of elms, maples and ash trees, the glistening row of 
College buildings. Most prominent, by reason of its towering spire, 
is the Chapel, to which the winding walks very naturally and grace- 
fully lead. Possessing all the weight that stone and mortar can give, 
the building yet seems to sit as lightly upon the earth as if just aspi- 
ring to a higher place among the clouds. The eye never wearies of 
its matchless proportions, nor ceases to be gratified. The Chapel is 
flanked on the left by Middle and North Colleges successively, and on 
the right at a distance, by the original old South College, whose very 
antiquity is its glory ; for when are rehearsed the old stories of Col- 
lege scrapes, to which time has added a richer gusto, it was '' Old 
South " that was privy to the scene of each. Back of these buildings 
and parallel to them are arranged the Laboratory, Gymnasium and 
Cabinet, in such manner as to front the intervals between the buildings 
before them. 

The Observatory is situated upon a slight rise of ground, a little 
The obterra- ^o^^th of North College, fronting south ; so that from the 
^^' tower there is a magnificent view of the entire range of 
buildings, with the flower beds and interlacing walks stretching far 
out among the trees in front. The building consists of a central por- 
tion 27 feet square, with wings on the cast and west sides, each 18 
feet square. The central building is two stories high, and surmounted 
by a revolving tower 20 feet in diameter. The great equatorial in the 
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tower has an object glass of 13.5 in. in diameter, and a focal length 
of nearly 16 feet, being second in size to none in this country, except 
the one in the Garvard Observatory. The east room is used as an 
office for the Director. In the west room is mounted a portable Tran- 
sit Instrument of the largest size, the gift of Horace D. Kellogg, Esq., 
of Bridgewater. Near the Transit is an Astronomical Clock, present- 
ed by Wm. Ourtis Noyes, Esq., of New York. It is regulated for 
mean time, and provided with the break-circuit for telegraphic opera- 
tions. By the side of the clock is a Chronograph of the most recent 
construction, presented by Michael Moore, Esq., of Trenton Falls. 
These instruments have been connected by a telegraphic wire with the 
nearest station. The Director, Dr. Peters, has thus been enabled to 
determine accurately the longitude of the Observatory, by exchanging 
star signals with the Harvard Observatory. With characteristic good 
taste, Dr. Peters has devoted the grounds about the Observatory to 
the cultivation of rare and beautiful flowers, not forgetting the uni- 
verse beneath while so ardently engaged in the study of the universe 
above. Much more we hope will be said of the Observatory and its 
accomplished Director in another number of the Quarterly. 
In preparing the last quarter's items of news, we find much that 
possesses a wealth of interest for us which may fail to 
^ ^^^ * be manifest to others. During this season of increased 
attention to muscle culture, more than the usual interest attaches 
among us to ball playing and boating ; and the several Class and 
Union Clubs have engaged in the usual contests with unwonted spirit. 
The developing and hardening of muscle seems very happily to have 
superseded the coloring of meerschaum in tho aspirations of the am- 
bitious. Early in the summer an invitation was extended to a Profes- 
sor of Swedish Gymnastics, well known in Westem New York, to 
give a course of lessons in our Gynmasium. Upon his coming, the 
ordinary apparatus of the building fell quite into disuse ; and mar- 
shalling the Class vnth clubs, dumb-bells, rods, &c., he led them 
through mazy and tortuous forms, well calculated, seemingly, to be- 
labor the physical ills of Pandora precipitously back to their original 
box. 

Liteimry Sod- ^^® Literary Societies held their annual elections on 
•*'®^ the eve of the 6th of June. The Phoenix elected as 
follows : 

J. N. Wilcoxen, President. A. M. Woodhull, Treasurer. 

H. Hoyt, Vice President. T. W. Chesebrough, Librarian. 

E. B. Wicks, Secretary. C. W. Young, Valedictorian. 
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The Union, in sincere flattery of its great prototype, is deeply shaken 
by the throes of political strife, and so hot is the conflict that anarchy 
and disunion seriously threaten. At least we are able to offer at 
present no list of officers elect. May the Olympian council soon 
briog to an issue this fearful conflict of Greek with Greek. 

On the Idth of June, the Glass of '60 inaugurated a custom which 
piaatiofforciJMs ^® ^^ust will hereafter bc observed, so long as the yearly 
•'•^ bands of loyal ones go out from this Institution. The 
Class of '56, however, lay claim to precedence in this planting of Glass 
trees, having deposited in Gollege soil, with song and sentiment, the 
roots of a graceful elm. If the Class of '56 was the first to plant a 
tree, the Class of '60 have the honor of reviving the custom, after 
four years neglect of it.. On this particular day nature seemed to be 
in a mood highly appreciative of the honor intended her. The tree 
selected was a royal oak, whose noble qualities sustained many happy 
and just comparisons to kindred qualities in the Class of '60. The 
occasion was one fitted to inspire glowing thoughts and words, some 
of which assumed the holiday garb of rhythm, and flowed in numbers 
like these. 

Ye White Oak Boys of Sixty, hail I 

And hail the tree ye dedicate, 
The kindred Oak that without fail, 

Achieves sure greatnees, sure if late. 
Content to grow slow and to wait; 

Who doubts the tree, inspiring here 
So many lips with Delphic talk, 

Can trace its lineage straight and clear 
To old Dodona's sacred oak. 

That shook its leafy tongues and spoke. 

On the evening of the same day, the competitors for the Clark 
Prize in Oratory held their exhibition. This contest is 
open to any member of the Senior Class who may write 
an oration on any one of six prescribed subjects. From the number 
submitted, the best six are selected to be delivered in public exhibition 
for the prize. On the evening in question, the programme was as 
follows : The Narrowness of Human Knowledge, Wm. H. Beach ; 
" Architecture as Expressing National Character," R. 8. Bingham ; 
" Submission to Law a Condition of Liberty," Arba Brookins ; " Mem- 
ory as a Retributive Power," J. R. Lewis ; <* Submission to Law a 
Condition of Liberty," Samuel Miller ; " Memory as a Retributive 
Power," M. H. Northrup. The examinations for the Underwood 
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Ohemical prizes, open to the Senior Glass ; the Kellogg Classical 
prizes, open to the Junior Class ; and the Mathematical prizes, open to 
the Sophomore Class, were severally held during the past Term, and 
attracted the usual number of competitors. 

Shortly after the Chicago Convention sent forth the names of lin- 
NationaiPoutiot ^^ ^^^ Hamlin for political criers and decriers to toss 
in couege. afcout, a Republican club was duly organized among us, 
and notwithstanding the fact that most of the Republicans here were 
Seward men, the ratification of the Chicago nomhiation was made 
with becoming enthusiasm. The ordinary committees on campaign 
glees and documents were appointed, also a committte of ten to can- 
vass all the Colleges and higher Academies in the State, and report to 
the club some time in July. 

The College has recently had the gratification of listening to a 

LeetarM on coursc of Iccturcs by Prof. Jules de Launay , the eminent 

^'®**'^®«y* Archfflologist. His lectures embraced the antiquities of 

Egypt, Nineveh, Herculaneum and Pompeii, Rome and particularly 

the Catacombs of Rome. 

Commeneoment ^^^ following announcement of honors for the Class 
Honon. ^f ,gQ jg submitted : 

Valedictarianf George M. Weaver, Deerfield. 
Philosophical Oration, William H. Beach, Seneca Falls. 
Ckusical Oration, Milton H. Northrup, Canastota. 
Astronomical Oration, Comfort J. Slack, Mexico. 
Ethical Oration, Samuel D. Westfall, Lyons. 

High Orations were also assigned to 

Charles Kelsey, Sanquoit. Samuel Miller, Deansville. 

John S. Sheppard, Pen Yann. 

The following members of the present Junior Class compose the 
Editorial Board of Thb Univbrsity Quarterly for Hamilton Col- 
lege, viz.: 

Thomas W. Chesebrough, Syracuse. Charles M. Davis, Sennett. 
Joseph H. Durkee, Augusta. James S. Oreves, Milwaukee. 

John D. Jones, Utica. John O, Osbom, Verona. 
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VI.— HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

To give any adequate idea of the present condition of the College 
would raqnire a long history. A few statistics may be of use to those 
who are already somewhat familiar with its past condition and influ- 
ence. 
An important element in the prosperity of any such Institution is 
the adequate compensation for services rendered. If 
those who have the charge of the educational interests 
of an Institution are not well paid, some part of their best hours 
must be taken away for providing for the support and comfort of their 
families. We regret to say that salaries here are by no means so high 
as they ought to be, but, compared with the rewards of literary labor 
in other places, they are quite reasonable. 
We give a table of the salaries for the year 1858-9. 

President Walker, $2,500 00 

Professor Felton, 2,200 00 

" Pefarce, 2,200 00 

Gray, 1,800 00 

Bowen, 2,200 00 

Levering, 2,200 00 

Torrey, 2,200 00 

" Wyman, 700 00 

" Sophocles, 1,000 00 

Lowell, 1,200 00 

« Huntington, 2,500 00 

ChUd, 2,200 00 

Lane, 2,200 00 

Cooke, 2,200 00 

Eliot, 1,350 00 

Tutor Jennison, 800 00 

" Ooodwin, 800 00 

Surrey, 645 00 

Pearce, 645 00 

Abbot, 1 645 00 

Lmcoln, 645 00 

Instructors Arnoult, Bello> Schmitt, Monti, and Homer, at the rate 
of $500 per year. 
Proctors Noble, Pierce, Brown, and Longfellow, $100 per year. 

Regent Levering, $500 00 

Registrar Jennison, 200 00 
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Treasurer, Mr. Lawrence, 1,500 00 

Steward, Mr. Stearns, 1,400 00 

Sec. of Overseers, Dr. Shurtleff, 60 00 

Bent of President's house, to Dr. Walker, 600 00 

Grant to Prof. Agassiz for Lectures, 400 00 

Library. 

Salary paid to Mr. Sibley, $1,300 00 

Boom rent, 60 00 

Salary paid to Mr. E. Abbot, Jr., 1,200 00 

Thbological School. 

Salary of Professor Francis, $2,200 00 

Noyes, 2,200 00 

" Dr. Hedge, 300 00 

" Dr. Ellis, 300 00 

Law School. 

Salary of Professor Parker, $2,000 00 

" " " Parsons, 3,000 00 

•• " " Washburn, 3,000 00 

Observatory, 

Salary of W. 0. Bond, $1,100 00 

" " 8. P. Bond, 1,860 00 

To refer more particularly to the present condition of the College, 
Fbyiicai Con- ^^ ^^^^ spcak first of Its physical condition. This was 
diUoB. never better than now. There will rarely be found in 
any collection of persons so large as ours so little ill-health, and so 
much robustness and vigor. Physical training has taken a new start, 
of late, and its effect has already been noticed. Although not skepti- 
cal in regard to the advantages of gymnastic exercises, we have taken 
pains to see Just what has been their influence upon students. In the 
first place, we have noticed that they have afforded a pleasant and 
profitable entertainment for those leisure hours which would, otherwise, 
have been thrown away, either in idleness or some worthless amuse- 
ment. Secondly, that they have been resorted to as recreation, after 
the mhid has become weary with over exertion. Thirdly, that in these 
exercises the students put all their energies, forget all their anxieties, 
and are, for the time, new men. And not only this, but, fourthly, that 
they go away from the exercises new men, and, if they have not taken 
too mudi exercise, refreshed and ready for more effecUve study. These 
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we consider the great benefits of gymnastic exercises — the recreation 
they afford, and the glow they give to thought, through the fresh glow 
in the blood. We have taken pains, also, to obtain more material evi- 
dence of the benefits of regular gymnastic exercise, and we here give 
the statistics. 

The following is a table of the average increase in the circumfer- 
ence of chest, upper-arm, and fore-arm, during the first three months 
of exercise in the Gymnasium. 

Cheit. Upper-Arm. Fore Arm. 

Freshmen, 2 inches, 1.11 inches, ,55 inches. 

Sophomores, 1.09 " 1.01 " .65 " 

Juniors, 1.76 " 1.17 " .07 

Seniors, 1.89 " 1.21 " .47 

To satisfy curiosity, we give here, also, the average of the absolute 
measurements made at the opening of the Gymnasium. 





Chest 


Upper-Arm. 


Pore- Ann. 


Freshmen, 


33.06 inches, 


10.71 inches. 


9.06 inches. 


Sophomores, 


34.13 " 


10.82 " 


9.57 " 


Juniors, 


34.61 " 


11.07 " 


9.61 " 


Seniors, 


34.86 " 


11.02 " 


9.93 " 



Besides exercise in the Gymnasium, unusual attention has been given 
this term to sports in the open air. Base-ball and crick- 
et have been the leading games. More system has been 
introduced, and greater skill obtained in these games than has ever 
been seen here before. Boating has also been followed with a good 
deal of spirit. The Harvard has just won the Beacon Gup, and taken 
the first prize at the South Boston B^gatta ; both easy victories. And 
when the Harvard was fouled on the Mystic, the Sophomores pulled a 
firm and steady stroke, that saved for Harvard the laurels that, but for 
the accident, would have been won by the Harvard crew. The Brown 
men have just visited us with their new shell, and though unsuccess- 
ful, yet have made such improvement as will soon show them no mean 
rival of our best crews. 

There is now none of that bitter hostility between classes, merely 
because they are different in grade, which existed to so 

CUat Feeling. 

great an extent in former years. Neither custom nor 
public opinion in Gollege elevates one class above another in the so- 
cial scale. True merit gains respect wherever it is seen, and the hum- 
blest Freshman may rival the most dignified Senior in this respect, 
To be sure, the Sophomore still feels the necessity of initiating the 
VOL. II. 15 
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Freshman into the mysteries of " smoking out" and '* water-squirting," 
but these are kept up more by custom than any really hostile spirit In 
fact, there is just enough class spirit to keep up a healthy rivalry between 
dasses, and to bind firmly together those whose common labors and 
common pleasures bring them into such close union. 

The means and appliances for training and developing the minds of 
Ooarea of la- thosc who cutcr this Institution are gradually changing. 
itrucuon. There is an evident striving after more thorough schol- 
arship. Examinations are more searching. Instead of depending on 
the chances of oral questioning, they are now almost wholly decided 
by the more sure test of written answers to printed questions. And 
written exercises and examinations are now much oftener employed 
than hitherto. There is also a tendency to attach greater importance 
to the sciences, both physical and metaphysical ; not at all, however, 
to the exclusion of a proper and thorough study of the languages, both 
ancient and modem. We notice, in passing, that the German Lan- 
guage is now engaging the attention of students much more than in 
former years. 

The rules of discipline here have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, almost from time immemorial. To 
read through the College laws, gives one the idea that 
he is m the midst of a despotism, or under an absolute monarchy. The 
student's sleeping and waking hours are guarded by law with the 
greatest exactness. His actions are watched with the keenest scru- 
tiny. Suspicion seems to be the ruling spirit of the officers, and, as a 
natural consequen(5e, the freaks of the students are more sly and mis- 
<»hievous. There is a great want of openness in the relations of offi- 
cer and student. The rule that guides the officers in the discharge of 
their duties, in suspected cases, is, that a man is guilty until he is proved 
innocent Threatening takes the place of friendly warning, and per- 
Bonal Jealousy or irritation sometimes overrides prudence and even jus- 
tice. Time honored custom presents no barrier, when private ends 
are to be attained or personal hostility satisfied. 

The present graduating class has had more trouble with the Fao- 
«lty than generally falls to the lot of a single class. When one of 
their number was dismissed for reasons slight and ill-considered, they 
united their influence in praying for his return, and he was returned. 
When an honor, which custom and common justice made their due, was 
denied them, and, because they grumbled, a new honor was created to 
appease them, they unanimously rejected it, and preferred to lose 
the pleasure of assisting in the inauguration of their new President* 
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rather than sacrifice their dignity to the whim of a comnaittee of the 
Faculty. 

When, at another time, it was threatened that the Glee Club, 
of which they constituted a large majority, should be broken up 
on account of a supposed interference with the College Choir, they 
added new life to its organization, and put its reputation on a firmer 
basis. They have many times protested against the police regulations 
of the government, and have tried to secure the adoption of a more 
manly and honorable course, but with little success. This reformation 
must be the result of time. Again, at the end of our College course, 
long custom has again been violated, in giving the salutatory oration 
to one whose rank alone would give him a dissertation. We com- 
plained of it, but the common answer was given — "What we have 
done, we have done ;" and now all that is left for us is to advise any 
in the coming classes, who would stand some chance of getting high 
College honors, to make Latin their elective for the Senior year. 

To show their respect for the late President of the College, the class 
of 1860, which had been longest under his administration, 
have secured a first class painting of him, and will pre- 
sent it to the University, to be hung up in Harvard Hall. The por- 
trait is by Mr. Wm. M. Hunt, of Newport, and, besides being a great 
painting, it is a most perfect likeness of the venerable President. 

The class of 1860 is the largest that has ever graduated. Forty- 
six compencement parts have been given out, but we trust that not 
more than two-thirds of them will be spoken. For the thought of 
more than four hours, on a hot day and in a crowded church, is enough 
to frighten even the most courageous. We think that a selection on 
the part of the government, of about twenty-five good writers and 
speakers, would make Commencement much pleasanter, both for the 
graduating class and their friends. 



VII.— UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

The Summer Term of the University begins with an Exhibition of 
the Sophomore Class, on the Thursday nearest the 20th of May, (this 
year on May 17,] and continues eleven weeks, closing with Commence- 
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ment Day on the first Wednesday in August. As the Sophomore 
Sophomore Ex- Exhibition is not common to all American Colleges, it 

hibition. j^^y jjq|. ^q amiss for us to speak of it somewhat at 
length. Every member of the Class is expected to share in it, unless 
prevented by sickness or other unavoidable hindrance. 

The object of the exercise is chiefly to call out the most earnest efibrts 
of the Student in writing and speaking at an early period in his course, 
thus changing the dry routine of writing compositions to the more 
pleasant task of investigating and expressing truth. The topics dis- 
cussed are not intended to be of a distinctively philosophical character. 
The causes and results of particular historical events, the character 
and influence of individuals and associations, and practical questions 
of general application are treated in short orations and essays, of some 
six or eight minutes each. 

This Exhibition is not made so prominently a public exercise as are 
those that occur later in the course. Those are held in a public 
room " down town," while this comes ofi" in the College Chapel. (It 
will be remembered that the U. V. M. buildings are on an eminence 
above the village of Burlington.) The public, however, is always 
cordially invited ; and our Chapel is always full on the day or evening 
of the exhibition. Here, too, the speakers are arranged alphabetically, 
and no honorary appointments are made. In the Junior Exhibition, 
and on Commencement Day, they are arranged in reference to the in- 
trinsic merits of the orations and the general effect of the exercises. 

During the Summer Term, opportunity is given to as many as wish 
Modern Laa- ^^ ^^^ ^P ^^^ Modcm Languages. A class of volunteers 

^'****'' from the Sophomores may take up French, while a simi- 
lar opportunity is given the Juniors to study German. Classes may 
be formed in other Modem Languages, but none have engaged in them 
recently. Little encouragement is offered for the extensive study of 
modem tongues, of which we may say more at another time. 

During the Summer Term, the Freshmen read Roman History, 
Duties of the Tacitus, and Geometry. The Sophomores finish the 
sammer Term, pu^e Mathematics with the Calculus, read Thucydides, 
and hear lectures on Chemistry. The Juniors finish the Classical 
Course— except Plato — ^with the Greek Drama, and have lectures 
and readings on Crystallography, Mineralogy, and Comparative Anat- 
omy and Physiology. The Seniors are finishing their course with the 
Evidences of Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Geology. In the former 
branches they have the excellent direction and instmction of Prof* 
Torrey ; in the latter, beside their lectures and readings, they make 
some interesting exploring trips with Prof. Hungerford. They usually 
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close the regular labors of the Term about the first of July, so as to 
gain a few days' respite before their final examination and graduation. 

All classes are expected to spend their spare time, during the latter 
Summer Exam- P*'**' ^^ *^^8 Term, in reviewing for examination. As a 

loatioaa. g^^^ standing is the highest honor given in the U. V. M., 
and as the Professors will persist in ruthlessly cutting down all who 
do not sustain a thorough examination, there is considerable anxiety 
among us about this time. Some fear they will lose their place in the 
''first third;" some are anxious to win their way to that goal; and 
others still are laboring earnestly to reach the " Rubicon Ten," which 
they must pass in order to go on with their class. These examinations 
commence on the 16th of July, — the third Monday before Commence- 
ment, — and continue about two weeks. After these are finished, the 
several classes hold their annual celebrations or " Glass Suppers." 

The Secret Societies, of which we have three, — the Lambda Iota, or 

Owls," the Sigma Phi. and the Delta Psi, — ^have private 

celebrations during Commencement Week. The annual 

meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa takes place on Saturday before Gom- 

Commencement mcncement, July 28th. The Society, as also the Asso- 

w««^ date Alumni, holds a biennial celebration on Thursday of 

Commencement Week. 

The several public exercises will be as follows : 

Sunday, July 29. 
Baccalaureate Sermon, at 2 P. M., by Pres. Pease. 
Celebration of the Society for Religious Inquiry, at 7 J P. M. Ad- 
dress by S. S. Cutting, D. D., of Rochester, N. Y. 

Tuesday, July 31. 

Celebration of the Associate Alumni, at 10 A. M. Orator, Hon. E. 
C. Palmer, St. Pauls, Min. Poet, James H. Scott, Esq., of New York. 

Celebration of the Literary Societies, (the Phi Sigma Nu and Univer- 
sity Institute,) at 2 P. M. Orator, G. B. Cheever, D. D., of New York- 

Exhibition of the Junior Class, at 7^ P. M. 

Wednesday, August 1. 

Commencement Day, — Speaking of candidates for graduation, at 10 
A.M. 

Public celebration of the Sigma Phi Society, at 3 P. M. Orator, 
Prof. A. D. White, of Michigan University. Poet, Samuel Bumhamr 
Esq., of Boston, Mass. 

The National Guard Band, of New York, will furnish music for the 
various exercises of Commencement Week. 

VOL, II. 15* 
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VIII.— WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

College life at Williams during the summer term has many pleas- 
ures which are not enjoyed in the other portions of the year. These 
pleasures are sought chiefly out-of-doors, and away from the more imme- 
diate routine of College duties. Williamstown has long heen famous 
for its attractive scenery. The mountains, which guard us on every 
side, are rich in their treasures of beauty, and entice us to ^quent 
rambles upon their rugged sides. Thus the thoughtful student finds 
pleasure in uniting the study of the College text-book with that of 
Nature's book, which is constantly open before him. 

Aside from these mountain tramps, the sports of the " Campus" are 
Summer Rocre- ^^ ^^S^ rcputc. The "discus" and " pila" have their es- 
Ation*. pecial favorites, and occasionally a healthy excitement 
is caused by a match-game of ball between chosen champions of dif- 
ferent classes. Foot-ball is not so popular among us. A somewhat 
unusual occurrence was a game of this kind a few weeks since, between 
the Sophomore and Freshman classes. The Freshmen were victori- 
ous, but the Sophomores have since retrieved their lost honor by a 
victory in a game of round-ball. Occasionally, friendly contests are 
provoked with neighboring Colleges, and arrangements have been made 
for a match-game of ball between representatives of Amherst and 
Williams, at Westfield, on the coming " Fourth of July." A chess 
tournament between chosen champions of the same Colleges has 
been arranged for the same time and place. 

The Senior Examination took place on the 19th and 20th of June. 
Senior Exwni- ^^^^ examination is oral, and conducted by the Profes- 
luition. g^j.g^ j^jjj ^^^ gentlemen "from abroad." It comprises 
in its review the studies of the Junior and Senior years, and though 
occupying but two days, is yet considered very thorough. At least 
we might infer as much, from the peculiar interest with which it is an- 
ticipated by the Seniors. When once the ordeal is past, however, they 
are very free in their accounts of perfect examinations, often seeming 
to undergraduates quite incredible. The honors of the graduating 
class are as follows : 

Valedictory Oration, Edward W. Morley. 

Salutatory " Edward Hooker. 

Philosophical " George R. Leavitt. 

Classical " James M. Barker. 

Mathematical " Charles E. Wright. 

Ethical " John C, Olmsted. 
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JEsthetioal OratioD, Joseph W. Hyde. 

Natural History, William W. Chapin. 

We subjoin a brief statement of the plan upon which these " hon. 
ors" are supposed to be given. So far as we have been able to learn, 
every member of the class who attains a certain standard of scholar- 
ship is entitled to an honor. The number of honors will, therefore, be 
different in different classes, and thus the relative standard of scholar- 
ship in the classes is determined. In the College world, the Valedic- 
tory is considered the first honor, and the Salutatory the second. But 
we conclude they are not always thus considered by the Faculty, since 
the third, fourth, and even fifth scholar, is occasionally, though not fre- 
quently, appointed to deliver the Valedictory. The other honors are 
bestowed with reference to the receiver's prominence in particuljir de- 
partments of study. Members of the class are also appointed to display 
their oratorical powers before the distinguished audience which assem- 
bles at Commencement, but among these no distinction is made. 

The exhibition of the Adelphic Union Scoiety took place on the eve 
of Wednesday, June 20th. The following speakers appeared in be- 
half of their respective societies : 

PhilologUui. PhrotechaUn. 

Debaters, W. A. Briggs. S. W. Pratt. 

1st Orators, W. S. Langdon. D. W. Judd. 

2d " J. H.Harwood. W. E. Church. 

3d « J. F. Stone. William Rumsey. 

Poets, George White. C. W. Jenkms. 

Valedictorian, L. H. Hazeltine. 

The literary societies have made choice of the following officers from 
the class of '61. 

PhilotochnUn. Philologian. 

Pres. of Adelphic Union^ J. H. Hicks. See. of Adelphic Union, J. F. Stone. 

Presidents, S. W. Dana. George White. 

Vice Presidents, J. E. Lockwood. B. F. Hastings. 

Secretaries, W. L. Hayden. C. R. King. 

The arrangements spoken of in the last "Williams News Article" hav- 
ing been completed, the Natural History Society of this College have 
Expedition to scut out au expedition to Greenland. The following mem- 
Grecniand. ^^^^ of the soclcty are among the "explorers:" Class of 
60, W. W. Chapin, J. A. Fay. Class of '61, W. P. Alcott, C. Amory, F. 
Hicks, M. Nicoll, G. G. Smith, M. A. Tyng. Class of '64, Edward 
Hopkins. Two students of Bowdoin College, an " alumnus" of Will- 
iams, and others will increase the number to seventeen; the whole to 
be under the direction of Professor Chadboume. They intend to press 
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forward to Gape Ghidley— the northern point of Labrador — and see 
the eclipse of the son from that place; thence, onward to Greenland — 
p^haps to the Island of Disco, and perhaps the opposite coast and 
Iceland. A small company will remain at Okkak, or some point in 
Northern Labrador, to make collections. The expedition was to start 
from Thomaston, Me., on the evening of June 26th, in the schooner 
"Nautilus," Oapt Baulet. An absence of some twelve weeks is anti- 
dpated, during which they hope to obtain specimens of Northern ani- 
mals, plants, shells, &c., to enrich the Cabinet of the Society. Suc- 
cess, and a safe return, to them ! 

The Williams Art Association is a society which has for its object 
the advancement of Art in Williams College. It was organized some 
two years ago by a company of Students, who felt the need of some 
Art AuoeiJk- ^^^^ Organization in a College community. From small 
^®°* beginnings, it has arisen to be one of the established " In- 
stitutions" of the College. The society has recently taken possession 
qS a gallery furnished expressly for its objects, and whose walls are 
adorned with a valuable collection of engravings, paintings, &c. Ad- 
ditions are frequently made by gift or purchase, and, on the whole, the 
Association is one of which "Williams" feels that she may well be 
proud. 

Ho ! for the White Mountains ! A party of fourteen members of 
the class of '61 are making arrangements for a pedes- 

Expeditlon to o o r 

White Moun. trfau tour to the White Mountains. They will sally forth 

from Williams, on the 17th of July, and intend to be 

present at the Commencement of Dartmouth College. Provided with 

a tent and other equipments, they are anticipating a "jolly" time by 

the way. 

The exercises of Commencement ^week will begin with the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon, by President Hopkins, on the afternoon of Sunday, 

Commencement J^^y 29th. The MiUs TheolOgical Socicty will bc ad- 
Week, dressed on Sabbath evening, by Rev. J. M. Manning, o^ 
Boston. Tuesday morning, July 31st, the Oration before the Alumni 
will be delivered by Rev. H. M. Field, of New York, and the Poem by 
Charles N, Emerson, Esq., of New York. Tuesday afternoon, Geo. 
Sunmer, Esq., of Boston, will address the Adelphic Union Society, 
and on Tuesday evening occurs the Prize Rhetorical Exhibition. The 
Commencement exercises will take place on Wednesday, Aug. Ist. 
Commencement is a "gala" day at Williamstown, and the citizens of 
the village are always active in their preparations for this annual gath- 
ering of the many friends of old Williams. 
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IX.— YALE COLLEGE. 

Tub Summer Term at Tale, as at most of our Colleges, is the 
most marked of the year, as that in which every Class takes one step 
higher, except the Seniors, who take several steps lower, and find 
themselves not very far from the sub-Freshman plane again. It is a 
Term enlivened by the Faculty with two " Biennials," and by the 
Students with a Society campaign, a boating furor, and a train of 
College customs and ceremonies, which grow every year more numer- 
ous, more expensive and more tedious. 

First in order comes the Junior Exhibition, which, though occurring 
janior Exhibi- ^^ ^^® ®^^ ^^ ^^® Spring Term, came too late to be no- 
**®°- ticed in our April Number. Formerly it was the custom 
to have it on the first day of the vacation, but, as few of the Students 
remained to attend it, within a few years the time has been set back a 
week, and it now comes off before the commencement of the exami- 
nations. 

At these Exhibitions every Student on the appointment list is re- 
quired to speak, unless excused for some special reason, under pain of 
dismission, except in the case of those who receive Colloquies. These 
appointments are now merely honorary, although until quite recently 
the performance of these half-dialogues, half-farces, was the most 
entertaining part of both Junior Exhibition and Commencement. The 
pieces, which are on any subject the writer may choose, must not ex- 
ceed ten minutes in delivery, except in the case of the Philosophical 
Orations, which are allowed to occupy fourteen. They are looked 
over and corrected by the Professor of Rhetoric, and then committed 
to memory and rehearsed three or four times in the College Chapel 
before the Instructor in Elocution. At the last rehearsal the Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric is present, and marks the speakers, to determine in 
what order they shall come at the Exhibition, the general rule being 
to put the best last. The exercises in both the afternoon and evening, 
however, are always opened with a Latin or Greek Oration, and 
closed with a Philosophical. The Exhibition is held in one of the 
churches of the City, and the declamation is interspersed with instru- 
mental music, which, as it is of the first quality, generally attracts a 
large audience, who applaud and ''encore" the band as if they were 
at a concert. The President of the College presides, and the Class 
appoint a committee of ten, dignified by the title of ** managers," who 
pay the bills, and serve as pew-openers. 
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The Exhibition, this year, passed off much as usual, the character 
of such affairs, of course, varying but little from year to year. lib- 
erty, Conservatism, Solitude, Hero-worship, and the like, form the 
staple, while Shakespeare, Milton and Tennyson do not often escape 
untouched. Like most College customs, these Exhibitions have been 
fiurly run into the ground in the matter of expense. Every man in 
the Class, rich or poor, is expected to contribute something, the sub- 
scriptions ranging from one to twenty dollars. The greater part of 
this goes to "pay the piper," which, as we pay them twelve dollars a 
head, and custom demands that we should have eighteen pieces, 
mounts up to considerably over two hundred dollars. The rent of the 
church, also, is fifty dollars, and the erection of a stage, printing and 
other items make the Exhibition cost the Class about three hundred 
dollars. It was formerly the practice to issue cards of invitation with 
some elaborate device engraved on steel upon them, but this within a 
few years has been wisely forbidden by the Faculty. No sooner, how- 
ever, was this expense stopped, than another and a greater was in- 
curred in engaging the best music in the country, so that now the 
" Germania " and '* Dodworth's " seem to be as firmly established as 
a part of Junior Exhibitions, as the old invitation engravings ever 
were. There seems to be a sort of fatuity in the minds of every 
Junior Class, very unusual in those who are spending their own 
money, about the cost of this Exhibition. Even with all the useless 
and extravagant expenses mentioned, there is always fifty or seventy- 
five dollars lefb over in the hands of the committee, over and above 
their own subscriptions, which, as is the case with all Class commit- 
tees, they are never expected to pay. 

The first thing in the present Term was to nominate, and what is 
Society Eiae- generally more difficult, to elect Campaign officers in the 
tiooB. large Societies. As was mentioned in Article X of our 
first Number, these offices are considered the lawful spoil of the 
Junior Societies, and, commonly, two or three separate tickets have 
been run by as many Societies or coalitions. This year, however, to 
prevent the usual wire-pulling and wrangling, a joint committee from 
all the three Societies met and amicably divided up the higher offices 
amongst them. The minor offices of Secretary and Vice Librarian in 
the Sophomore Class, and Vice Secretary in the Freshman Class, 
which heretofore were always added to the different Junior Society 
tickets to gain support, were, this year, by common consent, left in 
the hands of the Classes to which they belonged. By this means the 
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election went off quietly, and, except in the case of the Vice Secre- 
taryships, with almost entire unanimity. The result was as follows : 

President. 



lAnonia, 

8. A. Bbnt. 
W. E. Sims. 

P. GOLLIBR. 

M. C. Day. 

W. H. H, Murray. 

G. S. Hamlin. 



Vice President. 

Librarian. 

Vice Librarian. 

Secretary. 
Vice Secretary. 



Brothers in Unity, 

T. Pbck. 

J. L. Shipley. 

R. H. FiTZHUOH. 

B. Skinner. 
B. Morse. 

W. G. Sumner. 



In this matter of Society elections, Linonia and the Brothers have 
been abused rather too much. Although the officers for the Cam- 
paign oertainly are always nominated by the Class Societies, it is still 
true that they are generally the best men for the place, or, at least, 
the best men who will take the place. Junior Societies, in this respect, 
are only another form of the " primary meetings," " ward committees," 
"legislative caucuses" and "national conventions," that rule the 
country. The world seems to act consistently on the principle that 
the vox poptdir like the divine incoherencies of the Delphian oracle, 
needs an interpreter, and our College politics should not be too 
harshly judged for following the way of the world. The whole elec- 
tioneering campaign, at worst, is but the merest episode in the year. 
But seven meetings at most are thus broken in upon, and those in the 
warm months, when literary labor comes hardest. The Campaign 
season aside, every Wednesday evening has its debate and its essay. 
In two years experience, during which he has been a constant attend- 
ant at the meetings of the Brothers in Unity, the writer does not re- 
member a single instance of an omitted debate, except when the even- 
ing has been entirely consumed in the election of officers, or miscella- 
neous business. As in every Society, there are a few men who take 
the principal part in its management and support, but that these are 
generally men unconnected with any Class Society, as has been assert- 
ed in the Quarterly, is certainly, we think, a mistaken idea. The 
records of both Societies will show that their chief supporters in every 
Class have always been " secret Society men," one of the most promi- 
nent of whom is the author of the very Article referred to. 
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The evils of onr electioneeriDg system have long been a subject of 
attention in College ; three years ago a plan of reform 

Reform! In the j -o r 

eiectiuneering was proposed by Llnonla, though rejected by the Broth- 
ers, and two others were submitted by Linonia to the 
Brothers, though unsuccessfully, within the past year. On the night 
of the Campaign election, however, Linonia appointed another com- 
mittee of conference, and at the next meeting a plan of agreement 
was reported to the Societies and accepted by both. Although not so 
thorough and comprehensive perhaps, as those previously proposed by 
the Brothers, it was the only thing that both Societies could agree 
upon, and is, at least, a step in the right direction. 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED JUNE 6th, 1860. 

First. That no member of the Freshman Glass be allowed to join 
either Society before Statement of Facts. 

Second. That the members of both Societies are hereby prohibited 
from pledging, or by any understanding whatsoever, binding the free 
action of any member of the Freshman Class, before the close of the 
Statement of Facte ; and that therefore every such promise and un- 
derstanding is declared dishonorable and void ; and moreover, that all 
such pledges and understandings, whoever may have been the parties, 
are considered of no effect. 

Third. That there be no Committees or Agents for electioneering 
purposes. 

Fourth. That the main features of the active campaign of the So- 
cieties, be Campaign Meetings and Statement of Facts. The Cam- 
paign Meetings to be held alternately by the two Societies, at times 
agreed upon by the Presidents ; provided that the last Campaign 
Meecing be held by that Society which may be represented first at the 
Statement of Fact«. 

Fifth. That at the Statement of Facts, which shall be held on the 
first Wednesday of the Fall Term, the Orators of the respective Soci- 
eties speak alternately ; and that, immediately upon the close of the 
speaking, the members of the Freshman Class be requested to make 
known their choice of Societies by depositing, at the call of the roll 
by the Vice Secretaries, a ballot inscribed with the name of the indi- 
vidual and the name of the Society ; and that the result be announced 
then and there by the Presidents. 

Sixth. That the Resolutions be printed by both Societies for conve- 
nient distribution ; and that they be read at every Statement of Facts, 
prior to the arguments of each Society, by the Presidents. 
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Sdll more important changes have heen made in regard to the man- 
Change! in the agenient of the Society Libraries, and the collection of 
Library ■y«tem. ^j^s. Heretofore the Libraries have each been under, 
the charge of two undergraduate Librarians, who were unable to keep 
them open more than half an hour a day, and that at a time inconven- 
ient to many of the Students. On account of this, and several other 
objections to the old system, the Societies have agreed to cut doors 
through from their Libraries into that of the College, which lies be- 
tween the two, and appoint two graduate Librarians, one for each Soci- 
ety, who will also share between them the duties of Assistant 
Librarian to the College. This arrangement enables the College to 
dispense with that office, and divide the salary, heretofore attached to 
it, between the Society Librarians, which will make a very handsome 
addition to what is paid them by the Societies on their own account. 

Under this arrangement the Library will be open about five hours 
every day. Boxes are also to be placed at the door of the Chapel 
and the entrances to the recitation rooms, into which every Student, 
as he goes to prayers in the morning or recitation at noon, can put a 
list of whatever books he desires to draw that day. The Librarians 
then empty the boxes, and by the time that the Students are out of 
recitation, their books, if in the Library, are ready for them, without 
that vexatious delay so common under the old system. 

The propriety of this change was a subject of warm discussion, but 
the question was finally decided by a majority of nearly two thirds, 
out of over a hundred votes cast in each Society. 

The other measure in regard to the taxes met with very little oppo- 
CoUection of sitiou. Heretofore the taxes of each Society, as collected 
uxe«. jjy Qj^Q q£ j^^ Students appointed for the purpose, have 
generally yielded about seven hundred and fifty dollars a year, though 
with their ordinary number of paying members, say two hundred 
each, at six dollars a year, their receipts should be about twelve 
hundred. With the approval of the Faculty, therefore, the Societies 
have petitioned the Corporation of the College to charge the taxes on 
the regular Term bills, and there is little doubt but that the measure 
will pass. 

The following elections have been made for the *< Statement of 
Facts," at the beginning of next T^rm. 

lAnonia, Brothers. 

Senior Orator, G. M. Towle, J. E. Marshall. 

Junior Orator, D. H. Chamberlain, H. P. Johnston. 
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For the last two years the Brothers have had their annual Fresh- 
Fmbman Priie ^^^ Prize Debate early in the Summer Term instead of 

Debsiet. ^^^ Winter Term, as was formerly the custom. This 
year Linonia followed her example, separating her Sophomore and 
Freshman Prize Debate, heretofore one and open to both Glasses, so 
that the debates occurred the same week in both Societies. 

LINONIAN FRBSHMAN PRIZE DBBATB. 

QuBSTioN. — Ought a Repres^tative in a Republican GoTemment 
to be bound by the will of his constituents ? 

Duputants. 



6. W. Allen. 
0. J. Arms. 
F. J. Barnard. 
J. Berry. 

L. T. Chamberlain. 
T. A. Emerson. 
H. 0. Ewin. 



E. K Foster. 
Q. S. Hamlin. 
T. M. Hinkle. 
8. Merrill. 
J: S. Millard. 
TT. N. Parmelee. 
W. 0. Whitney. 



AtDard of Prizes. 

1st Prize,— L. T. Chamberlain. 2nd Prize,— O. W. AUea. dd 
Prize,— G. S. Hamlin, W. C. Whitney. 

BROTHBRS' FRBSHMAN PBIZB DBBATB. 

QuBSTioN. — Ought the United States to Interfere actiyely in behalf 
>^of Nations struggling for liberty t 

Disputants, 



T. K. Boltwood. 
H. Bumstead. 
0. W. Francis. 
B. Parish. 



H. W. Scott 
W. O. Sumoier. 
C. Webster. 
C. H. Wesson. 



H. M. Whitney. 

AtDard of Prizes. 

1st Prize,— W. O. Sumner. 2nd Prize,— ^. W. Frmdi. 8d 
Trize,— C. Webster, H. M. Whitney. 

The prizes are twenty, ten, and five dollars respectively. 

The examination for the Beriieley Scholarriiip in the S^dor OlasB 

Berkeley Sehoi- ^^^ P^^^^ ^^ ^® ^^^ ^^ ^B,y. This Scholarship, whidi 

Mship. yields the successful candidate about forty-six dollars a 

year, *< provided he remains at the College one, two, or three yean 

pursuing a course of study (not professional) under the direction of 
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the Faculty," was founded in 1732 by the celebrated Dr. Berkeley, 
afterwards Bishop of Gloyne, one of the earliest and most liberal 
benefactors of the CoII^. The examination is confined to a few of 
the classics. This year there were but three competitors, and the 
scholarship was awarded to W. H. Halb and 0. 0. Marsh, jointly. 
On May 24th the Senior Class went into their Biennial Examina- 

Bi«imui Exami. ^^o°» ^^ ^^ ^^Y ^^^ *^® Sophomorc Class did the same. 
tion«. rpjjg ordinary examinations which come at the end of 
every Term in all the Classes, are chiefly oral, and count upon 
''stand" only as a tenth part of the studies of the Term. Perhaps 
the severest are those in Euclid in Freshman year. In these, each 
Student is required to give one or two definitions, and the caption, 
figure and demonstration, only the number and book being given him, 
of any two propositions, selected by the Tutor from any of the three 
or four books gone over during the Term. 

At the Biennials the Class go in, not as in the Term Examinations, 
in subdivisions of eight or ten, but in a body, and are set down at 
separate tables, placed at a respectful distance through a large hall. 
Instead of one Professor or Tutor to prevent communication and 
'* skinning," half the Faculty are walking up and down the hall, or 
seated upon little platforms along the wall. No Student is excused 
from attendance unless in case of the extremest necessity, and then 
he is either counted as having failed in his examination, or is obliged 
to pass it with the next Class another year. At the stroke of the hour 
appointed, every man must be at his table. The examination papers 
are brought in wet from the press, where one of the Professors has 
seen them all printed off that morning, to prevent their getting out 
before the time. Each study has its own paper and its own day. The 
papers are of from one to two pages in length, of the size of those of 
the Quarterly, and the answers must be jimtten down with pen and 
ink, with as much frdlness, exactness and clearness, as possible. 
Three hours are allowed for this, and then five minutes more for such 
as have not completed their work, after which everything must be 
handed in, finished or unfinished. We give below the paper on Logic 
and Mental and Moral Philosophy given to the Seniors at their recent 
Biennial. 

BIENNIAL EXAMINATION, — SENIOB CLASS, YALE COLLEGE, 

JUNE 2, 1860. 

Logic, 

1. Define Summum Genus, Infima Species, Subaltern, Proximum 
and Remote Genus. 
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2. Define and give the rules respecting the Conversion of Propo- 
sitions. 

3. Give an example of a Syllogism in Darii. (First fig.) 

Hamiltan, 

4. Define Empirical and Philosophical knowledge. 

5. Define the so-called Faculties of the mind — ^The Presentative, 
GonservatiYe, Beproductiye, Bepresentative, Elaborative and Regu- 
lative. 

6. Distinguish and define Perception Proper and Sensation Proper. 

7. How does the Hypothesis of Representative Perception fail of 
all the conditions of a legitimate hypothesis ? 

8. Does Vision give us the knowledge of extension — Different 
Theories. 

9. What are the Three orders in which the Imagination represents 
ideas? 

10. What are the different Theories adopted by philosophers in re- 
spect to the principle of Causality. 

Stetoart, 

11. The Desire of Society — Hobbes' Theory. 

12. The two questions with which the theory of Morals has been 
mopt concerned. 

13. State and refute the argument of the Necessitarians. 

14. How far are the judgments of men in respect to moral questions 
infallible and invariable, — how far fallible and variable ? 

15. Give the true view of Conscience and its authority. 

WkeweU. 

16. Duties of Order — ^the principle and application. 

17. Duties of Prudence and Wisdom. 

18. Ignorance and Error — ^in respect to moral questions. 

In regard to " marks," the Biennial, all taken together, counts as 
much as a whole Term. But however strict, these Biennials are by 
no means a fair test of scholarship. Conducted as they are, it is im- 
possible to pass them creditably without special preparation. No one, 
however iron his powers of memory, could go into an examination upon 
the mathematics of two years, studied as they are at Yale, with any con- 
fidence, unless prepared by recent reviewing, or pocket editions. " Cram- 
ming*' and " skinning," in College slang, are the never failing accompa- 
niments of a Biennial. Everybody crams, and not a few try the other 
plan also, although, if discovered, it is visited by the severest pen- 
alties. Of course any knowledge acquired in either way is worse than 
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ufleless, gained one day and forgotten the next. It is understood that 
there are members of the Faculty in favor of avoiding all this by di- 
recting the examinations more to general principles, selecting, as far 
as practicable, the passages from the classics, and the problems in 
matbematiGS. not from the regular text-books, but from some similar 
works not studied in the College course, so that anything other than 
the most general preparation would be useless. Cramming is now less 
necessary than it was when the Biennial system was first introduced 
in 1850, the severity of the examinations having been considerably 
relaxed. Thou, for instance, the captions only of the propositions in 
matbematiGS were given, while now the figures are printed in full in 
every case. 

The Seniors take Biennial very quietly, but the Sophomores make 
a great lamentation over it. There is a line that has been handed 
down from the Class of '5d» which expresses so exactly the sentiments 
of every Sophomore, that throughout every Summer Term the Col- 
lege and the city are vocal with it. Sophomores in their rooms, 
Sophomores in the College yard, and peripatetic bands of Sophomores 
patroling the streets at untimely hours of the night, make everybody 
within earshot own experimentally that 

" Biennials are a bore." 

Hardly a tune can be named which that unfortunate line has not 
been tortured to fit, though it is oftenest sung to "Old Hundred,*' 
being lengthened out for the occasion into 

"Biennials are a bore-ore-ore." 

Sometimes of a warm evening you can see half the Class march two 
by two under the elms on the College green, singing at the top of their 
voices, and then, when too hoarse to sing more, ending up with '* all 
hands round" to the tune of " Rig-a-jig-jig." 
At the conclusion of the Sophomore Biennial, the Class go out in a 
body to some quiet place away from the city, and have a 

BlMUllftljIlbilOB. 

dinner together, with the usual accompaniments of musict 
songs, speeches, and pipes. The expense of the jubilee is about two 
dollars and a half to each man, but it is an occasion of more real 
pleasure than any other of our Class celebrations. 

The Senior Biennial is followed by no jubilee, but by the exercises 
of Presentation week. 
First in order, on Monday evening, comes the Initiation of the in- 
coming Senior Class into the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity. 
Formerly this was an occasion of great interest, and 
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t B K clectioD!) wpra oagerty Bought after, but of late years the Sod- 
ety at Yale baa euated only in name. In the Class of 1856 it obt^ned 
only three members. The electiona are now given out exactly accord- 
ing; to the appointoient-list of the Junior Exhibition, taking in all the 
Oration and Dissertation men, and no others. Of course, a Society 
collected on that basis alone could never have any life and aotivity. 
There seems, however, to bo a general desire in the College to keep 
the Chapter alive, and for the last two or three years its ranks have 
been full. A few meetings are held tbrongh the year, but little is* 
done except to elect a list of graduate officers to figure in the " Yale 
Banner." and to choose an Orator and Poet for Commencement week. 
These appointments are still regarded as an honor, and are generally 
accepted, the Phi Beta Kappa Oration and Poem forming a regular 
part of the Commencement exercises. Of late years it has become 
the custom for the new members, on the night of their Initiation, to 
march around the Colleges, preceded by the graduating members, each 
with one uf the large pasteboard cards, used in the mathematical reci- 
tations, banging from his button hole, in imitation of the square watch 
key whii'b is the badge of the fraternity, and all shouting •' Phi-i-i-Phi 
Beta Kappa," — a ridiculous proceeding, whiuh by no means tends to 
enhance the reputation of the Society. 

Ou Tuesday evening comes the Wooden Spoon Exhibition, buSt 
woDd.u Spoon t^'ncd by the Junior Class. The occasion of this affair 

Eibibiiion. j^ jjj^ presentation of a wooden spoon to one of the 
Class, formerly selected from being the lowest on the appointment 
list for Junior Exhibition, but now from his personal popularity. The 
performances are got up by a committee of the Class, styled the 
Coohleaureati. Of these, the Cocbleaureati of the preceding year 
appoint eight, and these eight choose in one more. The present year, 
however, instead of one, two more were chosen in. As some dissatis- 
faction was felt, the matter was brought before a Class-meeting, by 
which it was resolved that the Committee should consist of ten, and 
that they should all be selected by the Class. The next week an 
election was held, and the same Committee cboHen as before. The 
Eihibition generally costs in all not far from $300, of which more 
than half goes for the music. The exercises are meant to bo entirely 
of a humorous character, with the exception of the Presentation and 
Reception addresses, which commonly show much real feeling. The 
performances commence with a Latin Salutatory, the greater part of 
which is English, but with enough I..atin terminations and an occa- 
sional efttm or VM lalMta sprinkled through It, to preserve its character 
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and render it comical. The main strength of the entertainment lies 
in the " Colloquies " or pictures of College life and fun, of which two 
or three are always introduced. There is generally a poem or two, 
and a Philosophical Oration also, with two or three original songs. 
At the close of the burlesque part of the exercises, the Chairman of the 
Committee presents the spoon with a short speech, and it is received 
with another. The speakers this year were as follows : 

Latin Salutatory, Brayton Ives. 

Poem, Spoons, Edward R. Sill. 

Philosophical Oration, The Profundity of Molecules, John C. Kinney. 

Presentation Address, Wm. H. Fuller. 

Reception Address, Stanford Newel. 

COCHLEAURBATI FOR THE CLASS OF '61. 

Robert Jj. Chamberlain. Stanford Newel. 

Albert H. Childs. Alexander P. Root. 

William H. Fuller. Sextus Shearer. 

Brayton Ives. Edward R. Sill. 

William N. Johnson. William E. Sims. 

As a general rule, from which, however, there are occasional devia- 
tions, only those who did not speak on Junior Exhibition can be 
Cochleaureati, and only one of the Cochleaureati can receive the 
spoon. The Exhibition, however, is paid for by a subscription taken 
up throughout the whole Class, and is looked upon by all as a Class 
affair. 

The exercises this year were thought to be fully equal to the aver- 
age of the Exhibitions of late years. No " Spoon " can ever be as 
racy and entertaining as were the few first, when the whole treasury 
of College jokes was untouched, and the diflSculty was to select, in- 
stead of to make. 

We give below two verses of the Latin song on this year's pro- 
gramme : 

Tu, cui fidelis amor atque virtus Cum liberi fortasre hoc invento, 

Cochlear ligni praemium acquUivit, In genibus te rogent " Quid est pater?" 

Semper tuere cautius quam sceptrum, Doceas turn, " Amoris et honoris," 
Joyis tonantis. Hoc iliit meroes. 

Presentation Day, corresponding to the Class Day of other Colle- 
Pro.enution S®^' ^®^^ ^^ Wednesday, June 13th. At ten o'clock the 
^*y- graduating Class, two by two, march into the Senior 
seats at Chapel for the last time. The galleries are filled with Stu 
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dents from the other Glasses, as it Is a Colbgo holiday, and the aisles 
below are all in a flutter with fans and ribbons. The Senior Tutor 
b^ns th& exercises by reading to the President a Latin address, with 
the names of those of the Class presented by the "Esaminatores" 
for their degrees. This is listened to with great interest, as it is the 
first intoltigenco to each that he has " got through." The President, 
in Latin also, responds briefly, congratulating the memhcrs of the 
Faculty on having so successfully brought through another Class, who 
entered "puerirudes et inculti," but are now "juvenes eximii." He 
then turns to the Class, who rise while be reads an elaborate addresa 
of five or ten minutes, congratulating them on their graduation, and 
advismg them in respect to their future course. The Class Poem and 
Class Oration follow. These appointments are made by the Class 
Bome time in the winter, and arc considered very high honors. The 
Glass Oratorahip, especially, is more sought after than any other dis- 
tinction that a Class can bestow. Occasionally the contest between 
the friends of different candidates runs very high, and there is all the 
wire pulling of the Society elections. In the Class of 1851, nearly 
150 balbts were taken, and then, there being no probability of any 
change in the votes, the whole matter was given up, and the Class 
went without an Orator, In the case of the present Cla.ss, however, 
there was no such difficulty, and both Orator and Foot were elected 
on the first ballot. 

The Oration is generally on some topic of special interest to a 
graduating Class, and always closes with a few words of thanks to 
the President and Faculty, and then a short valedictory to the Class. 
The subject this year was " The Educated Man, a Conservative and 
a Reformer," 

The exercises of the morning are closed by a parting ode, sung by 
the whole Class rising, to the tune of " Auld Lang Syne." Before 
dismissing the audience, the President announces the prizes awarded 
for the Term. They were, this year, as follows : 

FOR ENGLISH C0MPO8ITIOS. — CLA8S OP 18S2. — ^2nD TEBU. 

Iri i*n3e,—F. Adams, Ut Diuiiion. F. McVeagh, 2iid Divitian. 
R. SWnner, H. H, Stebbins, id Divition. 

2nd Prize,— Ti. H. Chamberlain, F. J. Cook, lit Divinon. D. E. 
Hemenway, C. L. Kitohel, 2nd Divition. J. P. Taylor, T. G. Thurs- 
ton, SdDh'ision. 

Zd Prize, — G. M. Beard, 1»( Division. H. Holt, W. Lampson, 2nd 
Divitimi. F, A. Ward, SdDivition. 



I 
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WOOLSBT SCHOLARSHIP. — CLASS OF 1863. 

Walter H. Smyth. 

HURLBURT SCHOLARSHIP. CLASS OF 1863. 

Willabe HaskeU. 

MATHEMATICAL PRIZES. CLASS OF 1863. 

1st Prize, — J. Berry. 2nd Prize, — ^W. Haskell. 3d Prize, — W, 
H. Smyth. 

At noon the Faculty give the graduating Glass, and whatever 
Alumni may be in town, a collation in Alumni Hall. Early in the 
afternoon they reassemble on the College green, sitting down in a 
large circle with the inevitable band of music in the centre. Pro- 
grammes, pipes, and lemonade are passed around, and then they are 
ready for the " Class histories." These are written for 
the different " Divisions " by as many men appointed for 
the purpose long beforehand, whose duty it is to give information of 
the whereabouts and present pursuits of every man that has left the 
Class during the whole course, give a sketch of the character of each, 
touch on any prominent events in the history of the Glass, and in 
general to be '' as funny as they can." The historians in the four 
Classes are as follows : 

CLASS OF 1860. 

1st Division, Edward Boltwood. 2nd Division, Samuel Dunham. 
3d Division, E. G. Holden. 4tth Division, I. J. Post. 

CLASS OF 1861. 

1st Division, R. L. Chamberlain. 2nd Division, J. C. Kinney. 3d 
Division, E. R. Sill. 

CLASS OF 1862. 

1st Division, M. C. Day, 2nd Division, T. B. Kirby. 3d Division, 
J. A. Ward. 

CLASS OF 1863. 

1st Division, Samuel Appleton. 2nd Division, G. S. Hamlin. 3d 
Division, 0. H. Payne, ith Division, 6. C. S. Southworth. 

While the histories are being read, the windows of the nearest Col- 
leges are filled with ladies, and many of the Students from the other 
Glasses are gathered close about the ring. Not a few in the number, 
probably, have at some time been members of the Glass now gradua- 
ting, and are waiting quite anxiously to hear how their peculiarities 
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are to be hit off, and then to make the neat little extemporaneous 
speech that is always called for, and which has been for a day or two 
carefully laid away in one corner of their memory. After the last his- 
tory has been read and roared ovit. tlio lai^t speech made, and only 
the closing song left onsang, comes the farewell. All Btand up in a 
circle, and, one by one, each takes tlie hand of every other in turn, 
and with a few words bids him good bye. There will, indeed, be other 
Class re-unions, at Commencement, in three years, and in ten years, 
but never again will the whole Class meet. Presentation Day is the 
real leave-taking, and there are few that can go around that sad circle 
with dry eyes. The farewell over, the Class march in procession to 
the College Library, where they plant an ivy bush against the wall, 
each man, as he passes by, dropping a handful of dirt isto the hole, — 
a method of proceeding which, though very poetical and touching, 
seldom faUs to kill the ivy. Here they sing the farewell song. The 
procession then moves on, passing through every entry in the front 
line of College buildbgs, at each of which they stap and cheer. At 
the old South College, as they come through, the Juniors st-ajid in a, 
great semi-circle, with heads uncovered, ready to receive them, and 
each Class gives the other three cheers. The march is then continued 
through the town to the house of every Professor, at each of which 
they halt, cheer, and receive in turn a few farewell words. 

The '■ Pow-wow " of the Cla.ss of 18G3 took place on the evening 
FreihniM po-- <*^ Presentation Day. This is a somewhat recent ineti- 
*""■ tution, intended to celebrate the passage of the Class 
from Freshman to Sophomore seats in Chapel. For the last two or 
three years it has been sustained with great spirit, and in novelty and 
dramatic effect is now the most striking of any of our College cere- 
monies. The Pow-wow is held in the open air on the steps of the 
State House, the Class meeting at ten o'clock, by torchlight, each in 
some fantastic disguise, and each armed with one of those tin Ssh 
horns, to blow on which is " made easy for beginners," and distracting 
to everybody else by an " Eolian attachment" The unearthly look- 
ing figures crowding the steps, here a. simple sheet and mask, there 
the never failing brigand, with de\'ils and skeletons passing and re- 
passing on every aide, and all rendered still more unreal and uncanny 
by the ghastly glare of the blue-lights and green-lights kept constant' 
ly burning ; the largo transparencies between each pillar of the col- 
onnade, with elaborately colored devices in honor of the Class, and 
defiance of the Tutors and the Sophomores ; the continual flash of 
rockets, the aereeching of the fish horns, and the clamors of the snrg- 
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ing crowd below, only stilled occasionally by ^te sweet music of the 
Germania, all combine to make the scene to a stranger something en- 
tirely unique. The regular exercises consist of speeches and poems, 
interspersed with songs, music, and the jeers of the Sophomores, a 
large number of whom are always present to resent any aspersions 
upon their Glass. After all this is finished, the Glass form in proces- 
sion, and give a serenade to every young ladies' boarding school in the 
city. 

The music, fire-works and transparencies, this year, were unusually 
fine, and, of course, unusually expensive. The cost of the whole 
affair was not far from $300, an amount larger than was ever expend- 
ed before, and, it is to be hoped, than will ever be expended again. 

On Thursday morning, after Prayers, the appointments for Gom- 
mencement are given out. The list, this year, is as follows : 

VALEDICTORY OBATION. SALUTATORY ORATION. 

John M. Morris. Wm. M. MABTm. 

PHILOSOPHICAL ORATIONS. 

Wm. W. Phelps. Jambs H. Schnbidbb. 

high obations. 

( Wm. Pennington. 0. M, Garrier. 

( Mason Young. H. L. Hall. 

W. H. Hale. J. W. Russell. 

0. G. Marsh. M. P. Knowlton. 

OBATIONS. 

( Edward Boltwood. Nathaniel Norton. 

< H. W. Gamp. f E. G. Beach. 



< H. W. Gamp. f E. G. 

( G. H. Richards. ( J. L. 



Daniels. 



{ 



( Wm. Fowler. ( Francis Delafield. 

( T. H. White. ( J. E. Kittredge. 

Linus Blakesley. S. R. Warren. 

G. L. Beers. D. G. Eaton. 

E. 6. Mason. G. A. Boies. 

( W. T. Smith. L. T. WiUcox. 

( R. N. WiUson. G. H. Griffin. 

DISSBBTATIONS. 

W. H. Hurlbut. F. H. Golton. 

A. B. Ball. H. L. Fairchild. 

H. E. Barnes. L. B. Bunnell. 
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Daniel Denison. W. G. Johnston. 

C. H. Vandyne. L. M. Jones. 

B. 8. Davis. H. W. Siglar. 

G. L. Catlin. 

FIRST DISPUTES. 

A. 0. Palfrey. F. L. Chapell. 

W. E. Bradley. T. G. Hunt. 

George Engs. George Bice. 

H. G. Marshall. 

SECOND DISPUTES. 

{ Daniel Hebard. H. L. Johnson. 

\ A. L. P. Loomis. W. 8. Keyes. 

E. A. Finney. F. C. Ogden. 

E. L. Holmes. Wm. McAlpine. 

C G. W. Arnold. E. B. Barnes. 

\ W. E. Foster. D. L. Haight. 

C E. P. Freeman. 

\ T. L. B. Howe. 



{ 



{ 



COLLOQUIES. 

L. H. Davis. 8amuel Dunham. 

F. B. Way. C. E. Dutton. 

J. F. 8eeley. B. B. Brown. 

W. M. Bristol. D. B. Elder. 

C. H. Owen. Henry Champion. 

0. A. Kingsbury. 

On Friday afternoon comes the speaking for the DeForest Gold 
DeForest Gold Medal. This medal, or more properly prize, for it is 

M«d*i- always taken in money, is of the value of a hundred 
dollars, and is to be given, by the terms of the founder, " to that 
scholar of the Senior Glass who shall write and pronounce an English 
oration in the best manner." At present, however, only those are 
allowed to compete for it, who have taken one of the five Townsend 
prizes for English composition, annually given out to the Senior 
Glass. The subjects for the Townsends are selected by the Professor 
of Bhetoric. Three are given out, any one of which may be taken. 
Those for this year we give below : 

I. The Power of Secrecy. 

U. The Unwritten Laws of Human Nature, taken as a Basis of 
Written Law. 
UI. The Literary Character of Washington Irving. 
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AWARD OF PRIZES. 

J. L. Daniels, L. M. Jones, E. G. Mason, 0. H. Owen, W. W. 
Phelps, J. H. Ward. 

DE FOREST GOLD MEDAL. 

Luther M. Jones. 

The challenge sent by the Yale Chess Club to Harvard University 
, ^ to play a consultation match at the time of the College 

Chess Match. * t' o 

Union Regatta, has been accepted. The match will be 
for the best two out of three games. On the part of Yale the Chess 
Club have selected S. E. Baldwin and Henry Champion. The players 
for Harvard are J. T. Cole and F. H. Nye. 

The Harvard Freshmen have sent to the Yale Freshmen a chal- 
lenge to play a billiard match on the evening of the Re- 

BUliard Match. ,^ j rr«. ,. n i. « , , , 

gatta day. The challenge was for **a five-hundred 
points carom, or an eight hundred points full game," and the Yale 
Freshmen have accepted it on condition that it be for one thousand 
points on the full game. 

Yale will pull this year in a new boat built by McKay of New 

College Union York, last year's shell being given up to practice in. 

Regatta. rpj^^ ^^^ j^^^^ jg ^ ^^ hwM a little lougcr and a little 

narrower than the old one. The length will be forty -eight feet, width 
twenty-two inches, depth six inches, and weight about a hundred and 
fifty pounds. The crew is as follows : 

H. L. Johnson, Class of '60. E. P. McKinney, Class of '61. 
C. T. Stanton, Class of '61. E. L. Richards, Class of '60. 

W. E. Bradley, Class of '60. Brayton Ives, Class of '61. 

Cockswain, H. C. Eno, Class of '60. 

The Junior, Sophomore and Freshman Classes have each sent a 
challenge to the same Classes at Harvard to pull a race with them at 
the Regatta, and the challenges of the Sophomores and Freshmen 
have been accepted. The Sophomores will row in the Thulia, ^ shell 
lap-streak, built by McKay this Spring. It is six-oared, forty-eight 
feet long, twenty-eight inches wide, and weighs one hundred and 
eighty pounds. 

The crew will be as follows : Grosvenor Starr, (Stroke), H. P. 
Johnston, W. W. Seeley, Richard Morse, W. L. McClintock, Israel 
Minor ; cockswain, J. S. Bockee. 

The Freshmen will pull in the Glyuna, another lap-streak shell 
similar to the Thulia, and by the same maker. Tba crew will be : T. 
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D. Kimball, (Stroke,) W. G. Grant, T. C. Bacon. H. C. Ewin, E. L. 
Keyes, J. H. Woodruff; cockswain, J. H. Eakin. 

On the fourth of July the Yale and the Thulla pulled in a Regatta 
Providence Re- ^^ Providcnce. Fivo boats were entered : the Brunonia, 
«****■ (the Brown University shell,) the Rough and Ready, a 
common whale boat ; the Thulia ; the Una of Hartford, a light lap- 
streak ; and the Yale. After a few strokes, however, the Brunonia 
broke an oar lock, and was unable to proceed. The Yale rowed the 
three miles in 21' 28", and the Thulia in 22' 25'^, the other boats 
being several minutes behind ; and the prizes of $150 and $90, respect- 
ively, were awarded accordingly. The illness of one of the crew of 
the Yale, and the weakness of one of her row-locks, broken and 
patched up with a bit of wire a moment before the race, may serve 
to explain her time, which is worse by over two minutes than that 
made at Worcester a year ago in fresh water by the same boat. 

During the last few weeks of the Summer Term, when it is too hot 
to work hard, and yet the College rooms — always warm in Summer 
and cool in Winter — are positively uninhabitable, sailing, outside of the 
race crews, becomes more popular than rowing. Occasionally, though 
rarely, a regular sailing club is formed and boat bought. In the Class 
of '57 such an association aspired to the name of the Yale Yacht 
Club. One sailing club now exists in the Class of *63, which has 
purchased a boat well known on the harbor as a fast sailer for a year 
or two — the Essex Belle. 

The Beethoven Society, which furnishes the music and singing at 
the regular religious exercises of the College, held its annual election 
on June 6th, resulting as follows : 

Theron Baldwm, President. 

George A. Pelton, Vice President 

H. P. DeForest, Secretary. 

John C. Kinney, Treasurer. 

J. Henry Bradford, Librarian. 

Wm. D. Anderson, ) ^ . 

Theodore S. Wynkoop, ) ^^^^^ 

Gustave J. Stoeckel Musical Director. 

We give also the officers for the year, recently elected, of the Yale 
Missionary Society, which has lately been re-organized and placed on 
a firm basis. 

George A. Pelton, President. 

James H. Crosby, Vice Premdent. 
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Levi P. Treadwell, Recording Secretary. 

John W. Barton, Corresponding Secretary. 

Thomas A. Emerson, Treasurer. 

James G. Clark, Librarian. 

Mr. Arthur W. Wright of the Class of 1859, now Assistant Libra- 
rian to the College, has been appointed by the Linonian Society, on 
the nomination of President Woolsey, their graduate Librarian under 
the new arrangement. 

A reading room free to all Students, has been established within a 
few weeks in the ground floor of the gymnasium build- 
ing, where one can look over the New York papers, while 
waiting for his turn at the bowling alleys. These are now by no 
means so much frequented as at first, although one or two are gener- 
ally found occupied at whatever hour you go in. 

The College collection of coins has received many and valuable 
additions, the whole number of specimens in the Cabinet now amount- 
ing to 2,578, many of which are of great antiquity. Of the pieces 
struck by the United States and the original Colonies, there are 400, 
of which nineteen are Washington pieces. 

At a meeting of the Associated Pastors, (Congregational,) of New 
Theological Havcu Centre, on June 6th, " letters of commendation 

School. iq ^YiQ churches to preach the Gospel " were given to 
the following members of the Yale Theological Seminary : George 
B. Bacon, Carlos C. Carpenter, E. N. Grossman, Edgar L. Heermance, 
P. H. Hollist^r, Daniel A. Miles, John L. Mills, Chauncey D. Murray. 
At a meeting of the Hartford Central Association, on June 5th, simi- 
lar letters were given to Mr. George W. Colman, also of the Yale 
Seminary. 
Commencement Commencement occurs Thursday, July 26th. The 

Exercises, excrciscs of the week will be as follows : 
Sunday afternoon, — Baccalaureate sermon by the Rev. G. P. 
Fisher, Livingston Professor of Divinity. Evening, — Discourse be- 
fore the Yale Missionary Society by the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D. of New York. Tuesday afternoon. — Two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Hopkins Grammar School ; historical discourse by the 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, of Litchfield, Conn. Evening. — Concio ad 
Clerum by the Rev. C. W. Clapp, of Rockville, Conn. Wednesday 
morning. — Annual meeting of the Alumni ; discourse by the Rev. 
Wm. B. Sprague, D.D., of Albany. Evening. — Oration before the 
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Phi Beta Kappa Society, by the Hon. B. F. Thomas, LLJ)., of Boston. 
Thursday. — Commencement. 

Meetings are appointed for the Classes of 1810, 1820, 1825, 1830, 
1835, 1840, 1850 and 1857. 

Candidates for admission to the College are examined on Monday 
and Tuesday preceding Commencement. 



X.— KENYON COLLEGE. 

In the following News Article, we propose to sketch briefly the 
more important incidents, which have occurred in our little College 
world during the past Spring term. 

Class Day at Kenyon has become a fixed institution. A trial of 

three years has mastered all prejudices which may have 

existed against it, and the day is now looked forward to 

with much pleasure by both Faculty and Students ; especially by the 

" grave and reverend Seniors," who on that day shake off the dust of 

a four years course, and come out in a new suit. 

Tuesday, May 29th, was the date set down in the calendar for 
Class Day. The day was propitious, the College park looked fresh 
and inviting; the neighboring hills and woods had clothed themselves 
with luxuriant verdure; the blue arch of the sky had been well swept 
by the gentle breezes, and not a cloud was to be seen ; all nature, in 
fact, wore a smiling face. The forenoon was spent by the Seniors in 
making arrangements for their coming exercises, and by the Freshman 
class in planning their usual burlesque. 

At four o'clock, P. M., the Seniors repaired to the north side of the 
College Chapel, and went through the ceremony of planting " The 
Ivy.*' The President of the class, G. S. Benedict, made an appro- 
priate address. A suitable song was sung by the class, after which 
they retired. All eyes were now turned towards the approaching pro- 
cession of the Freshmen. Great pains had been taken by each mem- 
ber of the class to render his identity uncertain. The large placards 
on their backs made known the object of ridicule. The Kenyon Read- 
ing Boom, which the Senior class had established during the year, 
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was made the soape-goat of the class. The Freshmen also went 
through the ceremony of plantmg a fine specimen of the genns Bras- 
slca, and concluded by giviug each other a regular ** old £B«hkmed 
bear hug/' 

The literary exercises of the Senior class took place at seyen o'clook, 
P. M., in Bosse Chapel. The commodious building was filled witli a 
fashionable and highly intellectual audience. The Glass Orator, H. 
M. Hervey, of Martinsburg, Ohio, had selected for his theme, ** The 
Conservative Influence of the Scholar." His treatment of the suljeet 
was masterly, and his fine voice did much towards gaining the atten- 
tion of his audience. H. W. Ghipman, of Detroit, read the dan 
history. The exercises were enlivened by delightful music from the 
Kenyon Band. 

At the beginning of the present term, a meeting for the election of 

unirenity ^ Board of Editors for the University Quarterly wae 

QuArteiiy. convened. After due deliberation it was determined to 
select one Editor from the Theological Seminary, and one from each 
Literary Society. The election resulted in the selection of J. F. Ohl 
of the Theological Seminary, E. 0. Simpson of the Philomathesian 
Society, and N. Y. Kinny of the Nu Pi Kappa Society. 

Some uneasiness has been felt here, as elsewhere, concerning the 
introduction of the Quarterly, lest it might interfere with the pros- 
pects of the Keuyon Collegian. But this feeling passed away when 
it was found that the two publications would occupy separate fields; 
the one quite local; the other widely extended. We feel certain that 
Keuyon will not be backward in sustaining the praiseworthy enter- 
prise of the University Quarterly. 

During the term, the Junior class held a meeting for the purpose of 
Kenyon coUe- Selecting Editors for the Kenyon Collegian. The fol- 
**"• lowing was the result: 

Editors. — Thomas Brown, M. Davis, N. Y. Kinny, W. W. Lathrop. 

Publishing Committee. — S. M. D. Clark, George Gamble. 

Our Campus has been rendered attractive this term, by the great 
fever which has raged for the laudable exercise of ball 
playing. The Kenyon Base Ball Club has spared neither 
pains or expense in fumishiug themselves with the latest and most 
approved apparatus for carrying on this game. We flatter ourselvea 
that Kenyon can boast of a score of players, who would honor any 
Ball club. On Wednesday afternoon, June 20th, we witnessed a- 
match game of base-ball, between nine men selected from the Ool* 
lege, and nine from the Kenyon Grammar School. Although the men 
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from the Orammar school plied themselves manfully, yet they lacked 
the experience and skill possessed by the College men. The entire 
game, of nine innings, resulted in thirty-four tallies for the College 
men, and nine tallies for the Hall men. 

The heavier game of wicket has also had many admirers, and we 
doubt not but that many of them will live longer and be happier men 
on account of wielding the heavy bats. 

The class of '61 has shown its metal by arranging and printing a 
Kenyon Reveille. This movement is an innovation of the old rule of 
publishing the Reveille during the fall term. The object of the 
change being chiefly to furnish a list of the various honors, which are 
conferred, and of the several elections, which are held during the 
term. Also to supply the Alumni and others, who throng our beau- 
tiful "Hill" during the latter part of the present term, with a paper 
containing a list of the various exercises and literary performances, 
which take place during Commencement week. 
Oommencement ^® sclcct from the ReveiUc the following appoint- 

Honor.. ^^^^^ . 

CLASS DAT, 1860. 

President. — G. S. Benedict, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Orator. — H. M. Hervey, Martinsburg, Ohio. 
Historian. — H. W. Chipman, Detroit, Mich. 

BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 

Rev. Kingston Goddard. 

ALUMNI MEETING. 

Orator. — Prof. J. C. Zachos, A. M. 
Poet— Rev. P. S. Ruth, A. M. 

COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 28. 

Valedictory. — J. Packard, Jr., Fairfax Co., Va. 
Greek Oration. — H. W. Chipman, Detroit, Mich. 
Latin Oration. — J. L. Daymude, Amity, 0. 
Philosophical Oration. — H. M. Hervey, Martinsburg, 0. 

ADDRESSES BEFORE THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

Prof. J. Haven, D.D. | 

Orator of Philomathesian Society, j 
Hon. A. W. Loomis. ) 

Orator of Nu Pi Kappa Society, j 
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GommencemcDt week at Kenyon is always a pleasant one. The 
quiet shades of our truly beautiful Hill are thronged by niany visitors. 
The fact that Kenyon is the head quarters, so to speak, of the Epis- 
copal Church in the west, — although our College is patronized by all 
denominations, — is quite sufficient to secure a large attendance during 
Commencement week. 

On Sunday morning, June 24th, at 10^ o'clock, Hosse Chapel was 
full to overflowing, to witness the very interesting ceremony of Ordi- 
nation, and also to listen to a discourse from the venerable Bishop 
Mcllvaine, who had so nobly and for so long a time guided the church 
in the Diocese of Ohio. By his side stood our beloved Assistant, 
Bishop Bedell. In the person of Bishop Bedell, the church in Ohio 
has become possessed of a man whom but to see and hear is to love. 
His winning manner and eminent personal piety have already done 
much to elevate Christianity and to swell her ranks. 

At 7 P. M., on the same day, the Rev. Kingston Goddard of Cin- 
Baccaiaareate ciunati, prcachcd the Baccalaureate Sermon before the 

sermoo. graduating Class. The known ability of the speaker 
filled the Church with a large and intellectual audience. For more 
than an hour he had the undivided attention of his hearers, and when 
he concluded, approbation could be discerned upon every brow, in 
token of the masterly manner in which he had acquitted himself. 
Wednesday, at 2 o'clock, P. M., Rev. P. S. Ruth, of Worthington, 0., 
read a very interesting paper before the Alumni Association of Ken- 
yon. At 7 P. M., the Hon. A. W. Loomis, of Pittsburgh, delivered an 
oration before the Nu Pi Kappa Society. The addresses before the 
Literary Societies of Kenyon have always formed a prominent source 
of mental enjoyment, and this year we may congratulate the members 
of the two associations on their admirable selection of orators. We 
must not forget to mention the very graphic manner in which the 
Freshman Class performed the annual ceremony of interring " Old 
Homer.'' It has always been a matter of astonishment to us how it 
is, that this same ** Old Homer," contmues year after year to rise from 
his tomb and bare the Freshmen. The only solution of this question 
which we can draw from the premises, is that the Freshmen are gen- 
erally too much /Tightened to perform well the task. 

Thursday morning, at 8 o'clock, the old bell of Kenyon announced 
to the many visitors on the ** Hill," and to the Students 

CommencQinent. 

of the Grammar School, College and Seminary, that the 
hour for forming the procession was at hand. The morning was 
pleasant, the sky was clear, and the birds were smging. The prospects 
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were for a fine GommencemeDt. The only drawback being the dtut — 
the dust. We had trusted that the gods would have quenched the 
thirst of " Old Mother Earth/' especially as she had for many days 
been sending up cloud after cloud of incense : we were, however, dis- 
appointed. At the appointed hour, the procession, headed by a fine 
band of music, took up their line of march. In a short time they 
entered the Chapel. The attendance was large, and many had to con- 
tent themselves with remaining outside the edifice. 

The exercises were opened by an eloquent and liberal prayer from 
Bishop Mcllvaine. Mr. J. L. Daymude followed with the Latin Salu- 
tatory. The several members of the Class then performed their ap- 
pointed parts. Mr. Joseph Packard, Jr., of Va., delivered the Vale- 
dictory Oration. In conclusion. President Andrews announced that 
the next Commencement, being the thirty-third Anniversary of 
Kenyon College, and the twenty-fifth of the Theological Semmary, it 
Annivflwary ^^^ proposcd to Celebrate the occasion with a Jubilee or 
jubuee. ^ Re-union of all the Alumni of both College and Sem- 
inary. The idea is a good one, and we sincerely trust that the move- 
ment thus begun may be carried through, and that our next Com- 
mencement — Thursday, June 29th, *61, — will indeed be a jubilee, at 
which all the dispersed sons of Kenyon shall be gathered together 
from the North, South, East and West, and once more meet in social 
union around their Alma Mater. The afternoon was devoted to the 
delivery of an oration before the Philomathesian Society by Prof. 
Joseph Haven, D.D., of Chicago. The Doctor fully confirmed- the 
opinion universally held of his abilities as a public lecturer. 



XI.— THE UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY ASSOCIATION. 

If the great encouragement which the Board of Compilation feel, 
and which is strengthened at every step, could be communicated to 
every College and Editorial Board in the Association, it would start an 
enthusiasm so hearty and complete as to ensure a success beyond any- 
thing yet attamed. The object of these Association News Articles 
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is to inform all the Boards of interesting and important news, and, at 
the same time, to aid in removing difficulties from the way. The 
careful statements of the article in the last Number, and the Conven- 
tion of Editors, so near at hand, render it needless to enter into de- 
tails here. 

Much perplexity has been occasioned by delay on the part of va- 
Tbe preparation "^us Boards, iu forwardiug articles for their department. 

of Ariiciea. y^\\\\Q it is intended that every Board shall control its 
own department, it is evident that each one must have regard to 
promptness in filling it, or both vexation and hindrance will ensue. 
The time allotted is sufficient to secure articles written with ability, 
and carefully prepared for the press. In extreme cases, a consider- 
able margin may be allowed with no bad result ; but, when many 
of the articles are thus behind hand, it is difficult to attain cor- 
rectness and promptness in making up the Quarterly. It is im- 
portant that greater pains be taken in preparing the "copy" before it 
is sent for publication. Typographical errors will occur so long as 
manuscripts are confused and illegible. Not unfrequently words are 
omitted, sentences unfinished, and the punctuation left to be guessed 
at. In one case, six lines lacked a beginning, which had been torn off. 
The correction of manuscripts is no slight labor, but to " restore" them 
is a puzzling task. It is also desirable in all cases that only one side 
of a page be written upon. This is necessary to the convenience of 
the printer. Many of these difficulties might be obviated if articles 
were received early enough, so that the authors could be consulted on 
doubtful points, and read their own proofs. But to do this, the ut- 
most promptness is essential. The proof of one essay was forwarded 
to the author for correction, and was kept so long as to hinder the 
printers for two days, and, when returned, no less than eight promi- 
nent errors remained uncorrected. Particular attention should be 
paid to the " News Articles," which are usually the most carelessly 
written of communications, and the last received. They contain so 
many proper names that it is next to impossible to attain accuracy, 
unless they are written in a plain, clear hand. Initials and names 
should be made a matter of special care. 

Since the last Number was issued, advances have been made in 
ExtenMonoftho varfous dircctions. New foreign correspondents have 
Association, j^^g^ sccured , and other Colleges have joined the organi- 
zation and elected Editorial Boards. Marietta College, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Pennsylvania College have been admitted to the Associa- 
tion, and will be represented in the next Number. In the first two, 
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Editors have been chosen, but no list of their names has been for- 
warded. The Editors for Pennsylvania College are C. W. Knauff, 
M. C. Horine, H. W. Roth. Correspondence has been held with other 
Institutions, and will probably result in their admission to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Letters have sometimes been received, enquiring what steps must 
„ ^ be taken to become members of the Association, and how 

Method of gaining 

admiMion and Editorial Boards are constituted. The general course 

ebooaing Editors. ^ 

has been to call a meeting of College, or in some cases 
class meetings, and lay the matter before them. In nearly every in- 
stance such action has been favorable to the enterprise. The Editors 
are usually chosen so as to represent the upper classes. The number 
is regulated by the judgment of the College. Reference to the Edi- 
torial list in the last Number, will show a great inequality in the num- 
ber of Editors in diflferent Colleges. The Freshman class, owing to 
the small opportunity offered to become acquainted with its members, 
is generally not represented in the Board. 

The next Number will contain an article on Numismatics, by Mr. 
The next Nam- ^' ^' Brcwcr, of Ncw Havcu. Mr. Oilman, the Libra- 
^'- nan, is preparing an article on " The Libraries of Yale 

College," and a similar one is expected on " The Libraries of Harvard 
University." A letter has been received from Mr. William Everett, 
a recent graduate of Harvard, now of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, expressing his pleasure to become a contributor to the Quarterly. 
Mr. C. A. Bristed, well known as the author of " Five Years in an 
English University," has written in commendation of the work, and 
has promised to contribute to its pages. Many other gentlemen, now 
in Europe, have promised articles on various subjects of interest to 
Students. 
Tuesday, the 24th of July, has been fixed upon for holding the 
Convention of Editors at Worcester. The Union Col- 
lege Regatta on that day will be an occasion of general 
interest to all Collegians, and draw together a large body of Students 
from all parts. This, of course, renders it especially a favorable time 
for holding a Convention. Assurance has been already received from 
many Colleges that they will be represented, and it is earnestly de- 
sired that, if possible, every College in the Association may be repre- 
sented by at least one delegate. At all events, correspondence with 
reference to the Quarterly, which may render the transaction of busi- 
ness easy and decisive, is urgently solicited. The Convention will 
meet on Tuesday morning, and it is hoped that all delegates will be 
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present promptly. Business of the highest importance to the Quar- 
terly, and to each Board concerned, will be brought up, and much of 
the future prosperity of the enterprise depends upon its transaction. 
The pleasure of a re-union and personal acquaintance will impart to 
all new enthusiasm in the work, and add to our feeling of union and 
brotherhood which it is so emphatically the object of the University 
Quarterly to promote. 

Essays for the number for October, must be sent on before the 15th, 
Time of forward- ^^^ Ncws Articlcs before the 30th of September. At- 
ing ArUcics. tcntiou to the forwarding of articles promptly, will go 
far to ensure correctness in making up the Number. 

In the last Number, in the list of Editors at Williams' College, 
G. F. Miles, should be G. F. Mills. The Oberlin News 

ErraUu 

Article should have been credited to Judson Smith, in- 
stead of Isaac Stevens. It will hardly add to the geographical 
knowledge of any one, to say that Dartmouth College is at Hanover, 
instead of Dartmouth, N. H., as it was put on our cover. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Of the notices given by the Press, of our April Number, we 
select the two following for re-publication. 

The University Quarterly, as this periodical is henceforth to be 
termed, originating at Yale College, has already secured systematic 
co-operation from between twenty and thirty American and foreign 
Colleges and professional schools, including the Universities of Berlin, 
Halle and Heidelberg. Its objects are the promotion of fraternal 
feeling and intercourse between various literary institutions, the diffu- 
sion of such intelligence with regard to each as may be of interest to 
all, the creation of a right and high standing of sentiment and opinion 
among Students, the cultivation of a pure literary taste, and saoh 
comparison of methods and results as may lead to a generous emnla- , 
tian and conduce to mutual improvement, equally in boards of govern- 
ment and instruction, and among their pupils. The numbers before 
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us give ample promise of a journal which will find favor not within 
College walls alone, but among liberally educated and professional 
men generally. The space is very judiciously distributed. Abundant 
room is allowed for the News Articles from the several Institutions 
represented ; while the greater part of each number is occupied by 
essays on educational and literary subjects. The range of subjects 
discussed in these essays is as wide, and the modes of treatment are 
as various, as is wont to be the case in well conducted literary maga- 
zines. There is just enough of the mirthful element to give zest to 
the graver materials, while a healthy moral feeling, a uniform recogni 
tion of the highest truths, wherever reference to them is in place, and 
a pervading tone of reverence for authority both human and Divine, 
show that the editors have marked out for themselves and their 
journal a route retrogressive as regards the false and mischievous ten- 
dencies of the age, while vigorously progressive in the direction of 
true knowledge, learning and wisdom. We earnestly bespeak for the 
work the liberal patronage which it needs at the outset, and which we 
are sure it will have without asking, when its merits shall become 
generally known. — The North American Review. 

The maiden name of this youthful journal was The Undergraduate^ 
which, however, for good and sufficient reasons, it has thus early ex- 
changed (with the second number) for the more appropriate and digni- 
fied title of The University Quarterly. These reasons, as set 
forth by the Association, were, substantially, to obviate a misconcep- 
tion which the original name was found to have created, of the scope 
and purposes of the work ; to secure more effectually the co-operation 
of professional Students ; and to indicate more exactly the breadth of 
the field which the Association proposes to occupy — thus dignifying, 
no less than defining, the enterprise, by the very name of their organ. 
In this we think they have judged wisely. 

In the variety, ability, and interest of its articles, this second num- 
ber appears to us quite equal to the first ; while in general correctness 
both of style and sentiment, it is decidedly superior. Some of its 
*• Essays " would honor the pages of the New Englander or the North 
American ; and for its " News Articles," we should look in vain to 
any co temporary Journal. We are happy to notice that the Colleges 
and professional schools are fast wheeling into line in support of the 
enterprise, and that a corresponding increase of subscribers is chron- 
icled. — The Congregationalist, {Boston,) 
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Article I.— PLATO. 

Socrates, who is continually before our eyes as forming the 
nucleus of the Platonic dialogues, and as the foundation which 
furnished them their stability and weight, is known to us 
chiefly through the colored medium of those writings ; and 
when we also include the humbler memoirs of his other pupil, 
Xenophon, we have the chief authorities for his life and teach- 
ings. In connection with Plato, then, he stands like one of 
the Blue Hills : the roots and base of the unyielding rock, but 
covered with the growth of forests and the accumulations of 
centuries, clothing and softening the contours of its rough ribs 
and only here and there the stem lines of the massive core 
showing unmistakably to the sky. As far as possible let us 
first settle the character and relation of this nucleus to the 
later growth which has enveloped it. 

Socrates does not appear to have been a systematic philoso- 
pher ; the dogmas he enunciated were few and uncertain. He 
was a rough old citizen with a big brain, who, belonging at 
Athens, and exceeding even his countrymen in his making man 
the proper centre of human thought, occupied himself in ask- 
ing all sorts of questions of everybody with regard to matters 
practically interesting to men. Here is a condensed transla- 
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tion from the Theaetetus of a passage wherein he speaks of 
himself and his province : — " Have you not then heard that I 
am the son of the very noble and reverend midwife, Phaenar- 
ete, and that I follow the same profession ? Consider all the 
relations of midwifery and you will more easily see what I 
mean. For you know that no one at the time of conception 
and pregnancy delivers others, but those who are past that pe- 
riod ; and is it not evident that midwives more than others 
have the power to distinguish those really pregnant and those 
who are not ? — Now in other respects my art of midwifery re- 
sembles theirs, but it differs in that it delivers men not women, 
and has regard to pregnant souls, not bodies ; and in this point 
I am like the midwives ; I am barren of wisdom^ and that 
which many have taunted me withy that I question others but 
give no answer myself on any sulfjecty is a true reproach. The 
cause being that the Diety compels me to act the part of mid- 
wife, but has prevented me from myself bringing forth. / am 
noty thereforCy at all wisey nor have I any discovery thai is the 
offspring of my own mind. But of those who associate with 
me, some appear at first very ignorant, but all, as our intimacy 
advances, if the Deity grants it, show such a wonderful pro- 
ficiency that it is evident to all. And this clearly without 
learning anything from me, but of themselves discovering and 
becoming possessed of many beautiful and noble thoughts." 

Though Socrates often uses these statements of his as a sly 
•cover for an impending confutation, he still was perfectly in 
earnest as to the fact. His peculiar power lay not so much in 
a profound perception of truth as in a natural spirit of argu- 
mentative questioning, which he developed into his system of 
•dialectics, demanding the initiatory definition, which it is also 
his claim to have introduced, as the necessary first step. He 
had a bent not too speculative and ideal to prevent his avow- 
ing the amelioration of present institutions as the ultimate 
purpose of his questions, rather than any more remote love of 
truth as such. Taking a subject bearing on the education of 
youth, perhaps, or, as in the Theaetetus, propounding a ques- 
tion on the nature of science, he would easily obtain from his 
•companion some definition, loosely thought out, as might be ex- 
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pected from tlte nnscientific use of language and lax thought 
of that time, and then would proceed with fatal effect to apply 
the proffered garment to the form it was to fit, and prove it 
here too short, there too full, and in another place again too 
tight to meet its destined end. 

Many of the dialogues most representative of the real Soc- 
rates come to an end, having only indicated by negations a po- 
sitive opinion, and others give us no clue to his idea of the 
truth ; and indeed very likely he had no. clear idea of it, but 
was working after his obstetric fashion to see if he could not 
elicit it from some other mind. But when Socrates did under- 
take to arrive at the truth constructively, his chief means 
was by the fallacious argument drawn from single analogies ; 
a plausible analogy furnished to his mind proof all-sufficient 
and conviction to every doubt, and when it was once in his 
grasp he held on to it until he had pressed from it every germ 
of possible suggestion. The resemblance of principal ratios 
being settled, he would unhesitatingly assume the same like- 
ness in all minor points without being startled by any result 
that might be induced by the process. It is thus in an exam- 
ple from the same part of the ThesBtetus that I have pre- 
viously quoted from, which I use merely as it happens to be 
the nearest at hand, though in other cases results far more 
illogical and in some instances even shocking to sound morality 
occur. In this instance he merely trivially argues from a re- 
cognized similarity between the midwife and the reaper of 
grain that, because, as he assumes, the reaper should also 
know the proper seed to be sown in various soil, therefore the 
midwife should know as part of her business the becoming 
mates in marriage for the various temperaments. It is not an 
important point, nor does Socrates make it so, but it will illus- 
trate the fact. 

*^ 8ocr. — Didn't you know this about them, that they are 
most skillful matchmakers, as being competent to distinguish 
from what unions will spring the finest children ? 

Theat. — ^I did not altogether know that. 

8ocr. — * * * Consider ; do you think that the cultivation 
and gathering of the fruits of the earth, and again the knowl- 
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edge of the proper soil for the varions plants and seeds, belong 
to the same or a different art ? 

ThetBt — Certainly to the same." (In the first part of this 
analogy, even, we have a fallacy, for a reaper may clearly be 
competent for his business and know nothing of planting or 
cultivation.) 

"iSbcr. — ^But with regard to women, my friend, do you think 
there is one art of adapting the seed to the soil and another of 
gathering the fruit ? 

ThecBt — ^It is not reasonable to suppose so." 
. Just as personally he was a wonder of physical endurance, 
able to walk barefoot through the snow at a temperature which 
his fellow-soldiers could hardly bear, wrapt in their warm fur 
coverings, and imdergoing all hardships without a complaint, 
or even the appearance of suffering, so was Socrates character- 
ized mentally by an enormous vitality. This did not fail him 
in his latest hours, but gave him that confidence which enabled 
him to face his death with such calm dignity ; and the same 
activity of mind which led to his questions and his public 
cross-examinations must have imparted to his conversa- 
tions a vigor that, with the sense of his moral strength, prob- 
ably did much to gain over and retain for him the many pupils 
who attended his daily steps. 

Having now seen, as well as the brief space allows, the phi- 
losophical position of Socrates, as a man rather of a keen and 
caustic spirit of enquiry, than of great constructive power, and 
naturally therefore the one to introduce definition and logical 
induction from more or less accurate premises ; as a man whose 
more practical turn of mind and unflinching moral courage, as 
well as physical daring, seem to have been a foundation that was 
needed for the speculative superstructure reared by his chief 
pupil ; let us, without undertaking the uncertain task of set- 
tling the distinctive dogmas of the master's creed, turn our 
attention to Plato, who, being apparently more devoted to 
purely abstract speculation, seems to have embraced all the 
positive opinions of Socrates, aiding them by new arguments 
and illustrations, and who has certainly also added new ones 
peculiar to himself; Plato, moreover, who was fully in our 
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sense of the word a philosopher, has arranged and perfected 
the conversational method of Socrates into a delicate and pow- 
erful instrument of exact written thought, and has obtained 
the best results possible to be gained by its means. In addi- 
tion to all this, he gives life and breath to all his dialectics by the 
animation of his dramatic power and the grandeur of his 
poetic allegory. 

In speaking of Socrates, I have briefly explained the pecul- 
iar logical method which Plato received from his master, and 
aided and enlarged by the addition of a more rigid analysis. 
Now with the first of the two the method was all in all, as it 
gave a systematic order to his daily conversations ; and though 
by its means truth was brought to light, yet still it was with, 
the delivering of the person in labor, not with the child when* 
fairly in the world, that he was especially concerned. Plato, 
however, the scientific lecturer, (though he too set a value on 
dialectic skirmishing merely as such,) had aspirations also to 
positive theories ; among these the most prominent is the fa- 
mous but sometimes misinterpreted Theory of Ideas, and this, 
as the basis of his system, I will now endeavor to explain.. 

Everything material has of course certain qualities by which it 
is characterized ; as for instance, that of beauty — a deer, a. 
landscape, and a man, might all, though very unlike, be rightly 
called beautiful — ^moreover, there is the higher beauty of the 
soul, and still higher, one of science. 

What is it that makes it right to apply the same adjective to* 
all of these ? It is, answers Plato, generalizing, because in 
an ascending scale aU of these partake and more and more 
nearly approach the abstract idea of beauty ; * which is eternal,, 
being neither produced nor destroyed, and suffering neither in- 
crease nor decay, which is not beautiful at one point or at one 
time only and not at another, nor beautiful in the eyes of some 
but not so to others ; nor is this beauty an outward appear- 
ance merely, like a face or a hand or anything corporeal, nor is* 
it any discourse or science, nor does it exist anywhere in any- 
being, nor in any point in space ; but it subsists by and with- 
itself in eternal unity. And all other things are beautiful im 
BO far as they partake of this, and in such a way that while 

VOL. II. 18* 
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ereiythiiig else is subject to birth and decay, it snffers no change 
and is liable to no casualty/ 

Man is man, again Plato also says, just 00 far as he par* 
takes of humanity, and a table a table so far as it partakes of 
the tabular idea. But here, as it seems to me, there is a 
serious confusion introduced into the system, owing to the ad- 
mitting equally, without distinction, the simple ideas like those 
on which mathematical truth is dependent, or, perhaps, like 
beauty, which alone are recognized by our intuitive faculty, 
(and which, with Plato, we may suppose necessary ideas per- 
manently existing in the mind of the Creator,) and the com- 
plex conceptions of table and chair, which are evidently mere 
arbitrary combinations eflfected by man ; or still further, those 
like htimanityy which is a purely general statement, drawn from 
observation, of a present fact, equally, as far as we know, de- 
pendent on the arbitrary will of the Deity. In other words, 
more briefly, as long as we have faith in reason we must believe 
in the truths of mathematics and the like existing as absolute 
necessities in the nature of things, while we see, at least, no 
such necessary existence for the ideas humanity, table, &c. ; and 
Plato was wrong, therefore, in characterizing both the classes 
as absolute and as equally 6vtuc ivTa.<^ 

* The above is meant to be so stated as to be true in outline to sensationalist and 
idealist alike ; for, without entering into the distinctions of necessary and contin- 
gent truth, it is evident that mathematics express the simplest relations of all 
created things, whereas creation might conceivably have stopped short of man or 
man not have invented a table. But it is especially the including of the idea table, 
which DO sensationalists of the present time would call of the same order, in the 
same category with those connected with mathematical truth or beauty that stamps 
the unscientific character of his theory. 

Since the above words were written and the whole esiay finished and put into 
other hands, a new volume by Whewell, on the ' Philosophy of Discovery,' has 
appeared, in which the same criticism is made, in language so nearly similar that I 
insert the passage here; '^But Plato seems, in many of his writings, to extend 
this doctrine much further; and he assumed not only Ideas of Space and its prop- 
erties, from which geometrical truths are derived ; but of Relations, as the Rela- 
tions of Like and Unlike, Greater and Less ; and of mere material objects, as Tables 
and Chairs. Now to assume Ideas of such things as these solves no diflBculty and 
is supported by no argument. In this respect the Ideal Theory is of no value in 
Science." pp. 12, 13. It is pleasant to find one's self sustained by such high au- 
thority. 
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A conTcnicnt illustration of the above theory might be 
offered in the shape of a diagram. 

Let us suppose from a common focus the principal axes of 
many ellipses to radiate in all directions ; the various nature 
of the different ellipses depends entirely on the relation of the 
separate foci, (which to our view may represent the centres of 
individuality,) to the common central focus which stands for 
the Platonic absti action, and which, although the essential 
point common to all the ellipses, is, nevertheless, only a geo- 
metrical idea destitute of extension or any predicable qualities. 
The ratio of the focus of individuality to this central point is^ 
I say, the essential matter ; and the ellipse, a figure having 
extension, yet depending for its character on an idea, precisely 
reprtMsents the relation, according to the theory of Plato, of a 
beautiful object to the abstract quality, beauty. Now beauty, 
Plato likewise holds, is the most sensible presentation of the 
Good, which is the definition, so to speak, of God, and which 
embraces all the other permanent representative ideas. The 
Good is the end of all philosophy, and as this is attained to by 
the study of the various ideas which represent it and which it 
comprehends, such study is philosophy, is Science par excel* 
lence. 

Dialectic, therefore, or Logic, as concerned with these immu- 
table ideas, which alone, as he holds, owing to their immuta- 
bility, admit of definition, is exalted to this position, and 
science founded on observation, as concerned with mutable 
matters, must take an entirely secondary place. But Logic is, 
in fact, merely an instrument which works with data pre- 
viously obtained, whether from this very physical science or 
from intuition ; and the unhappy fallacy in connection with 
this point, that is, with regard to its functions, which runs all 
through Plato, is that he confounds this drawing of conclu- 
sions already contained in the premise, by Logic, which can 
only develope a pre-existing statement, with the finding of 
new data or statements, for which we must look to conscious- 
ness or to generalizations from experience. Moreover* all log- 

* This latter point I first found noticed in Lewes' Biogr. Hist of Philosophy ; 
(library ed. London, p. 130.) See also Devey's Logic, Boh^ * Nominal Definition 
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ical investigation into the nature of the subject of a statement 
or definition, is only good so far as the definition may be sup- 
posed absolutely and not only relatively true ; and yet Plato, 
in common with others of the ancients, assuming a definition 
which will only stand in the capacity of showing the meaning 
he attaches to a word to be the true expression of the actual 
fact referred to by it, proceeds thence to deduce consequences 
relative to the essential nature of the fact. 

As I have made use of this prominent example of beauty in 
illustrating Plato's Ideal Theory, it may be worth while to try 
to explain, before leaving the subject, the real nature of the 
famous Platonic Love, which is connected with this idea of the 
beautiful. 

Love is the faculty by which we immediately apprehend 
the Good, of which, as has been said, beauty is the most 
sensible presentation. Every being that is mortal desires 
and earnestly strives to partake of these verities which are 
alone immortal ; and this striving after immortality, in the 
lowest organisms, takes the forms of mere animal desire for 
procreation. Those, however, who feel desire in their souls, 
have as their proper offspring intellect and every other excel- 
lence, of which poets and inventors are the chief generators. 
Now when any one of a really divine soul arrives at maturity, 
he longs earnestly to beget an offispring ; and, being unwilling 
to generate upon what is ugly, seeks ardently for a beautiful 
object. And if he meets another beautiful and noble 'soul, 
especially if it have also a finely moulded body to match, he 
rushes to embrace this combination, and, discoursing much on 
virtue, he, acting as teacher, endeavors to direct his pupil in 
the path of his duty, and to bring up those immortal children, 
(beautiful and noble thoughts,) which any one who might 
choose would prefer to those of mortal birth. Platonic Love 
is, in more modem language, the association of two noble souls, 
master and pupU, in the bonds of affection, for the purpose of 
encouraging a higher morality, a profounder perception of truth 
and a more real inward beauty. 

mistaken, &c* p. 73 ; Lewes also was the first, as far as I know, to point out the 
difference of the Socratic and Baconian induction ; I have used these points as 
aiding in establishing conclusions originallj founded on the studj of Plato himself. 
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I have spoken thus at length about this Theory of Ideas and 
the matters connected with it, because these ideas are the 
pillars on which Plato's system stands, and because by discov- 
ering, as far as possible, the strength and weakness of his 
foundation, we can infer the soundness of the whole structure. 
What has been the result of our investigation ? We have 
seen that the fundamental classification of the ideas was loose 
and unscientific ; that Plato's conception of the true method of 
investigating their nature was vague and incorrect ; and, to 
cap the climax, we need only to have studied his works to know 
the extreme difficulty of fixing on any exact and consistent 
opinion as steadily held to by him. I believe that his notion 
of the relation of the material individual form to the eldocy the 
type or species, varied at different times ; he even left room for 
dispute as to exactly what he thought with regard to the cen- 
tral matter, and has furnished texts for the extremest realists, 
as well as to those of more moderate views. And after the 
best pains that we take to find him out, there are many ready 
to inform us that our labor is quite vain, for all that we can 
gather from these writings is but exoteric doctrine, whereas his 
esoteric opinion was transmitted only by word of mouth to his 
disciples : in this latter statement, however, founded chiefly on 
an equivocal expression of Aristotle, I do not put the least 
faith, since that which we have offered us in the dialogues is 
exactly such as we should have expected from one of Plato's 
natural constitution, reacting on the method and teachings re- 
ceived from his masters, and since there is only too great a 
willingness to give credit to all remote persons and times for 
unattainable and hidden superiorities. 

From the above results we may fairly conclude, I think, that 
the constructive system of Plato, confused and doubtful as it 
is, though a vast step as introducing more accurate and well 
defined thought than had previously existed, has for us no sci- 
entific value whatsoever. It needed a complete remodelling 
before it would suffice as a consistent cosmology. This point, 
which will be briefly explained in another place, we must, I 
think, concede, and I wish especially to insist upon it, because 
there is a continual unscientific neglect of the history of the 
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progress of thought in our ordinary way of looking back upon 
past time ; in which we seem like infants grasping vaguely at 
remote objects, with no power to distinguish them from those 
near at hand. Swedenborgianism, admirable as it is in its 
philosophy of human life, is peculiarly guilty in this point, 
looking back and quoting Pythagoras, and relying much on 
esoteric doctrine, not seeing that from the entire absence of the 
central idea of science, it was impossible for the people of that 
time to hare held secrets that the world has not yet caught up 
with, or rather has entirely fallen away from. Our chemists 
do know really more than the best of the alchymists, and it is 
not worth troubling ourselves now much about their elixirs and 
their philosopher's stone,* and so with the ancient metaphysi- 
cians, we may spend much time in looking for what they never 
had, and for what the whole order of things forbade their 
having ; but more of this further on. But now, abandoning 
that exactness of science which Plato lived too early to attain, 
let us wonder at the profound insight into aU nature, the in- 
stinct for great truth, which he displays. His allegorical pre- 
sentation of the soul, in the Phaedrus, as a charioteer driving 
two horses, the one of noble birth and beautiful, the other 
base and struggling with the reins, and the charioteer, as long 
as he can command the latter, remaining in the contemplation 
of the eternal verities and of God ; but, losing that control, 
being forced to sink to an earthly body, while the twelve gods 
drive calmly on forever ; and the rest : how sublimely does it 
set forth the conditions of human life ! Indeed, as has just 
been noticed of Swedenborg, where Plato is supernatural, 
and deals with demons and with other states of being, he is 
most supremely natural ; as the " Heaven and Hell," though 
we may not accept it as revelation, is not less wonderful if we 
are content to apply it to this world for its explanation of re- 
lations here. 

Moreover, in separating man the idea, from man the con- 
crete, how completely Plato has anticipated the best art by 

* As an example on the other side might be oflbred the splendid structures of 
Egypt and of Baalbec, but these verj structures owed their magnificence to a semi- 
barbanftn disregard of the life of the lower classes on the part of those in power. 
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dividing the accidental from the real. How deeply wonld he 
have felt the difference of the plodder, who, professing nature 
as his model, puts before him a flower, and copies every corro- 
sion and chance stain upon its leaves, (not that such art may 
not have its place,) and the great artist, who, seizing the type 
of the plant, paints that upon his canvass, and leaves the rest 
in the subordination in which it belongs. When the admirable 
artist of the White Captive said that in every man and woman 
he tried to see their face and form as it would have been if it 
had descended from Adam, still characteristic, but free from 
the marks of sin and sickness, he was talking pure Flatonism 
and true art. 

What, again, is more profound than his perception of the 
fatality attaching to matter ? With it the law of cause and 
effect is absolute ; if we know the data, the results are inevita- 
ble ; only self-determining vital centres are free from this 
necessary consequence and fix on this or that for no cause ex- 
cept that such was their will. Matter represents the limits of 
our thoughts, and is the evil necessity which the free soul, in- 
clined to virtue so far as it is free and still wise, must over- 
come. Heaven, the world of the absolute ideas and the pure 
spirits, cannot, consistently with the goodness of God, contain 
evil, and its existence is consequently found to be in this 
gross matter, veiling the ideas and deadening the perception of 
the spirit. Hence the philosopher's is, in Plato's estimation, 
the highest pursuit among mortals ; for what is philosophy but 
a preparation for death, or the anticipation of the time when 
we shall be rid of those blinds of the flesh which interpose 
between us and wisdom. 

If we could see to-day the telescope constructed by Galileo^ 
with its clumsy tube and simple lenses, ground, perhaps, by his 
own hand, with what reverence should we handle that primi- 
tive instrument, with what feelings should we gaze up through 
it at the satellites of Jupiter first discovered by its means 1 
But if we desired to study the mysteries which perplex the 
astronomer of to-day, we should very certainly seek an instru- 
ment which the latest perfections of science had best adapted 
to our needs. We should not, therefore^ detract from the glory 
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of him who first revealed the mighty powers hidden in what 
previously had been known only as an amusing toy ; nor would 
he be less great because his successors, following in his foot- 
steps, had attained results which he could never have antici- 
pated by means of instruments which had superseded his own. 
We are too apt to forget those accumulations of new material, 
and consequent correction or annulling of old results and 
methods in every branch of knowledge, which, with the steady 
advances of civilization, each eager generation continually 
makes. 

Galileo's telescope, doubled, is our opera-glass ; and as it 
has been with the astronomer, so also has it been with Plato, 
the explorer in different realms. While he remains the original 
interpreter of certain primary facts and relations of the human 
spirit to the central and eternal ideas, he still bears to us the 
same relation that a self-made man does to one who has been 
bred in the midst of riches, and educated from his earliest 
youth ; the circumstances of the former may even have aided 
to display and develop his natural powers, (and genius at any 
rate needs but few materials to work with,) but certainly the 
latter starts with an advantage which can never be annulled, 
whatever may be his inferiority in natural parts. 

We start far beyond the place where Plato rested. He lived 
too early to be able to avail himself of the history of the fluc- 
tuations in philosophy, to aid in shaping his own conceptions 
of philosophical truth ; and far more important, and what 
should continually be taken into account in estimating his 
views, it is only in these last days that anything like an all- 
comprehending science has embraced the universe, showing 
unerring law prevailing in every department, generalizing and 
systematizing every phenomenon of physics, and every vagary 
of the human mind. Plato, having raised to an exquisite per- 
fection the instrument of dialectics which he received from 
his master, was led thereby to the most noble and remote of 
his discoveries, though scientifically imperfect as we have seen 
— the Theory of Ideas. When he had laid this result before 
the world he had done all that with his facilities was possible, 
and was of necessity compelled to wait for a more extended ex- 
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perience, and more perfect instruments to exceed his feulhest 
vision and embrace in a wider science his boldest generaliza- 
tions ; and when he undertook the construction of a Bepublic 
from the few data which he could attain, he was laboring as 
vainly as one who should endeavor to find the successive actual 
positions of the moon from his mathematical knowledge, being 
ignorant of the solar perturbations, and the motion of the 
nodes and apsides ; and yet, owing to the comparative ob- 
scurity of the subject, we see his crudest ideas discussed to-day 
with a gravity of which the Ptolemaic system is now equally 
worthy. 

In quitting this subject, on which free criticism as well as 
praise has been used, I should wish my last words to be those 
of the reverence and love with which this great man and his 
master always fill me ; it seems to me that on the subjects 
that are the highest, and also the most difficult, few final re- 
svlts are yet attained ; I do not feel sure that each man's own 
experience is not always to be that which must ultimately 
settle his belief, but to see a really great and humane spirit 
fighting the same fights with ourselves, and always preserving 
an ideal faith and a manly and heroic conduct ; doubly recom- 
mended, moreover, to our hearts by the fact of his having only 
himself to rely on, and no accepted faith that killed a doubt it 
did not answer; the spectacle, I say, of these two grand old 
heathen, the master the inspired fighter, the scholar the in- 
spired thinker, fills my heart with love and reverence at one of 
the grandest sights the world can boast 

VOL. IL 13 
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Article II.— ROMAN FAMILY COINS IN THE YALE COL- 
LEGE COLLECTION. 

Since last February, over eleven hundred coins have been 
given to Yale College, which, with some sixteen hundred pre- 
viously owned by the institution, have formed a collection 
which for its size is quite valuable. About seven hundred of 
.ihese are ancient coins, of which a brief catalogue was pub^ 
lished in the number of the Yale Literary Magazine for June, 
1860. A historical survey of one department may give to 
those not familiar with numismatic science, a view of the value 
of the collection, and the relation in general of coins to history. 
We select accordingly the Roman family coins which particu- 
larly call for such an account, as they are arranged in the cat- 
alogue, not chronologically, but in the alphabetical order of the 
•Gentes. The original of every coin described in the following 
list, is in the College Cabinet, except those of Scipio Asiagenes, 
Aemilius Paulus, and Lollius Palikanus, of which there are 
sulphur copies, taken on Mionnet's plan, from fine specimens in 
A European collection. The interpretations are taken chiefly 
irom Eckhel,* and where a letter or figure is obscure on our 
specimen, the description has also been taken from him. 

The series of Roman family coins which belongs to the re- 
ipublican period and ends with the reign of Augustus C89sar, 
is distinguished from the consular coins of the same period, in 
having an individual's name or the name of a family, while the 
•consular coins have only boma. Our cabinet happens to have 
only silver money, the minting of which was introduced B. C. 
269, while gold was sixty years later. That the earliest coin- 
age of Rome was copper, and that of Greece proper was silver, 
is not only declared by historians and indicated by the use of 
oe^ in Latin* and upyvpiov in Greek for money generally, but is 
attested by existing remains. The coining was done in a work- 
shop attached to the temple of Juno Moneta on the Capitoline 
Hill, chiefly under the direction of triumviri monetales. 



* Cohen^s recent work has not jet been received. 
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The first of the consular denarii bore the head of Pallas 
wearing a winged helmet, and on the reverse Castor and Pol- 
lux on horseback. The eariy prominence of these brothers as 
deities of the people is thus set forth by coins, as it is in the 
language by the primitive forms of swearing, edepol, mecoMor* 
The numeral x was frequently put on the obverse to indicate 
that it was a piece of ten asses. In place of the Dioscuri, the 
other divinities, often in a biga or quadriga, whose horses were 
usually at full speed, occur early as varieties of the reverse 
(nummi bigati et quadrigati) The quinarius, which at first 
had the same emblems as the larger coins, was after a time 
specifically distinguished by a winged figure of Victory in dif- 
ferent attitudes holding a garland {nummus victoriatus.) 

When the names of persons began to appear, the old types 
were retained. The Dioscuri are seen on denarii of c.antesti 

— M.ATILI. SARAN — CN.LVCR.TRIO — Q.MINVC.RVF. — NAT. 

The following names appear with che biga, c.alli — m.cip- 

IVS — C.PVLCHER — T.CLOVLI — D.SILANVS.L.F twO SpCCimeUS 

— c.CATO — p.SERViLi.M.F. — L.TiTVRi ; and these with the 
quadriga l.antesti.orag — q.anto.balb. — cn. gel — c. 

LICINIVS.C.F. — CARB — L.SENTI.C.F. — L.SATVRNI — M.VARO 

— c.viBivs.c.F. PANSA . The figure of victory is on the quin- 
arii of p.carisi (obverse, head of Augustus,) — ^the two of 

M.CATO — L.RVBRI. DOSSEN — P.SABIN. 

But soon the types were varied to commemorate an act of 
the individual in whose honor the coin was struck, or some one 
of his ancestors. Some, as the Mamilian family, borrowed from 
Greek fable. Livy says that Mamilius, their founder, was si 
famae credimus ah Ulixe deaque Circe oriundus, and Pom- 
peius Festus states more explicitly Mamiliomm familia a 
Mamilia Telegoni filia. On the strength of this descent 
Ulysses is represented on their coin as he is described in the 
Odyssey* returning home. 

" Propt on a stafiT, a beggar old and bare. 
In rags dishonest fluttering with the air.** 

" Argus, the dog, his ancient master knew, 
Ho knew his lord: he knew and strove to meet; 

♦XVn, 337. 
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In vain he strove to crawl, and kiss his feet ; 
Yet (all he could) his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his master, and confess his joys." 

The obverse has in place of Pallas the head of Mercury as 
being the great-grandfather of Ulysses, and the letter e back 
of the head, probably ae a private mark of the die-sinkers to 
distinguish this die from similar ones. The reverse shows the 
son of Laertes wearing a short dress and a conical hat and 
supporting his steps with a staff; his dog is fawning upon 
him. The inscription is c. hamiuii^ UMETANtf^, of which 
name the cognomen was doubtless adopted and introduced in- 
to the gens by C. Mamilius, tribune of the plebs, B. C 164, 
who brought forward the law de limitibus. 

Others connected their families with the early history of 
their own country. Sex. Pompeius Faustulus, or Fostlus as 
it is written on the coin, has represented on his silver, Romulus 
and Remus with the wolf under the Ruminal fig-tree. The 
shepherd Faustulus, who has found them, is standing near and 
pointing to the woodpecker on the tree. The obverse has the 
primitive head of Pallas with the denarius mark z in front 
and a small pitcher as mint-mark behind the head. 

The Rape of the Sabincs is alluded to on a reverse of L. 
Titurius Sabinus, on which are seen two Romans carrying oft' 
each a Sabine bride. Below is the name l, titvki. The ob- 
verse has a bearded head which, as appears from the letters ta. 
8ABIK, represents Tatius, the Sabine king. 

In the year 340 B. 0. the ancient town of Antinm, which 
after a temporary subjection to Rome had enjoyed more than a 
century of prosperous independence, at length as recognized 
head of the Y olscians, declared war against its former mistress. 
It was completely conquered a second time and deprived of its 
shipping, whose beaks thenceforward adorned the speaker's 
pUtform in the Roman forum. Their appearance wiU be de- 
scribed below. Though it is not asserted that C. Maenius, the 
consul, received the surname Antiaticus, yet that one of his 
descendants bore it in allusion to this victory, is evident from 
the denarius, which has the winged head of Pallas with an X, 
and on the reverse Victory in a quadriga with the inscription 
p. MAE. ANT, and below boma. 
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In 190 B. C, L. Cornelius Scipio, then famed chiefly as the 
brother of Scipio Africanus, received Greece for his province, 
and the conduct of the war with Antiochus the Great. Having 
brought this to a close the same year, by the decisive battle of 
Magnesia, not to be inferior in title to Africanus, Asiaticum se 
appdlari voluii according to Livy, who however presently calls 
him Asiagenes. The Syrian king paid down twenty-five hun- 
dred talents at once according to the treaty, and a large sum was 
given to the soldiery after the triumph. A denarius was struck 
by the conqueror of Asia, perhaps for the soldiers' donative. 
Obverse, a laureated head : reverse, Jupiter with a thunder- 
bolt in his right hand and a sceptre in the left, riding in a 
quadriga at full speed : in the exergue l.scip.asiag and still 
below P as a mint-mark. The P in these early coins, it will 
be remarked, resembles the early Greek ^, as the second stroke 
of the latter was shorter than the first, and the semi-circle of 
the Roman letter was not completed ; thus Greek -^, Latin P.. 
The device is probably not intended to reverentially ascribe his 
victory to heaven so much as to suggest a comparison of him- 
self with Jupiter in the rapidity of his conquest. This coim 
as well as that of Mamilius above, and those of Postumius and 
Aquilius that follow, are notched on the edge (nummi serratiy) 
probably as a check on counterfeiting. The practice seems to 
have prevailed between 190 and 99 B. C. : at least this piece 
is the earliest and that of Aquilius is the latest serrated, the. 
date of whose issue can be determined. It will be observed, 
that we are following the chronological order of the iypea^ not 
always of the coining. Pinder, upon I know not what author- 
ity, attributes the denarius in honor of Asiagenes to L. Scipio 
Asiaticus, Consul, A. V. C. 671. 

M. Baebius Tamphilus served in Scipio's war against Anti- 
ochus, and becoming consul eight years later, distinguished his 
administration by a defeat of the Ligurians. Our specimen of 
his money, which does not refer to his victory so definitely as^ 
another variety, has on the obverse the winged head of Pallas,, 
the denarius-mark, and the legend tampil ; on the reverse 
M.BAEBit£9 Quinti YiliuSy and boma in the exergue. The de- 
vice is Apollo naked in a quadriga at full speed with a branch 
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in his right, and a bow in his left hand. Perhaps it was more 
apt to claim the intervention of Apollo's bow in the extirpa- 
tion of these mountaineers than the weapons of the other 
deities. The archaic tampil for the aspirated tamphil, re- 
sembles the old forms pulcros^ CetegoSy trtumpos^ Kartaginem^ 
which Cicero quotes in de Oratore. One of these words, how- 
ever, is already aspirated upon the denarius of c.pvlcheb 
which was issued before Cicero's time. 

In 180-178 B. C., war was carried on in the very unsettled 
region of farther Spain, and at its close a triumph was enjoyed 
over the Lusitani and Vaccaei by L. Postumius Albinus the 
praetor. A descendant commemorates it on the obverse of his 
coin in a veiled female head as a symbol of Spain, with the le- 
gend HispAN. The reverse has his own name a. post, auIi 
riliusy Bpurii "Sepos albin and the device of a man extending 
his hand to an eagle-mounted military standard fixed near : 
behind him is a lictor's rod. 

Ten years later the war with Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
having been begun with an unsuccessful campaign, L. Aemi- 
lius Faulus, now more than sixty years old, was chosen consul, 
and hastening to the seat of war, decided the fate of the king- 
dom in a one hour's battle near Pydna, June 22d, 168 B. C. 
In the following year, during the last three days of November, 
he celebrated the most magnificent triumph that had ever been 
seen in Bome. The third day witnessed the procession of cap- 
tives, among whom King Perseus and his two sons walked near 
the triumphal car of Paulus. A denarius of the Aemilius 
Paulus family refers to this triumph. In the middle of the 
field is a trophy formed of captured armor. On the right is 
the consul dressed in a toga, and on the left a captive with his 
hands tied behind his back, and accompanied by two children. 
These of course are the king and his two sons. The inscrip- 
tion TER PAVLVB may refer either to this third triumph of 
Aemilius, or the third day of the triumph. The obverse, which 
has not been fully explained, bears the veiled head of Concord 
and the legend pavllvb lepidvs concordia. 

As L. Scribonius Libo was tribune of the plebs 149 B. C, 
we here introduce a coin belonging to some member of his 
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family. The obverse has the head of Success with the legend 
BONt^« EVENTtt«. LiBo. The reverse represents the famous 
Puteal Libonis* between the words ?vteal and bchibok. It 
is shaped like a well-curb, about as high as it is broad^ and is 
adorned with a garland hung at each end to a harp. 

The Coelia gens record the last step in the adoption of the 
ballot, as perhaps more convenient for the increased number of 
electors than the earlier methods of voting in the comitia. 
Previous laws had introduced the ballot in the election of mag- 
istrates, in trials by the whole people of all crimes except per- 
duellio, and also in the passage and repeal of laws which were 
formerly acted on by pebble-voting. C. Coelius Oaldus, who 
had raised himself from a low rank by his oratorical talent, 
becoming tribune in 107, carried a law for the ballot in treason 
trials also. The measure so increased his popularity, that on 
offering himself as a candidate for the consulship thirteen years 
later, he was triumphantly elected. A coin has the legend 
c.coEL. CALDVB. COB arouud a beardless head, evidently a por- 
trait, behind which is a tablet marked L D, the initials some- 
times placed on votes for libero and damnOj as a and c were 
used for absolvo and condemno. Beneath is caldvb iiivir, 
i. e., a triumvir of the mint in later times, who thus undertakes 
to glorify his ancestor. The reverse has the head of the Sun- 
god, with divergent rays, before which is a round shield, and 
behind an oblong one. This seems to be a reference to the 
names Coelius and Caldus, as if they were derived from caelum 
and calidua. Another interesting denarius of P. Nerva repre- 
sents the polls themselves, where one citizen is dropping a vote 
into the ballot-box, and another is receiving his from the dis- 
tributor at the entrance. 

Manius Aquilius, consul in 101 B.' C, was called to military 
service in Sicily, where a second insurrection of the slaves had 
followed the reckless enfranchisement of a part by the avari- 
cious praetor. Boman authority was prostrate ; her armies 



* Forum puteaique Lihonia Mandabo siccis, Hor. Ep. 1, XIX, 8, wliere the prim- 
ary sense of pvkal must not be overlooked.—" I will assign the Forum and Libo's 
well-curb to thirsty water-drinkers." 
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were twice conquered, and the revolters were becoming organized 
under their king Tryphon and his successor Athenion. The 
immediate success of Aquilius, which restored the island to or- 
der and led to a triumph at the end of two years, is indicated 
on a serrated coin. A soldier with a shield on his left arm, in 
which direction he is looking, is supporting with the other a 
naked woman who has fallen on her knees. These figures are 
Aquilius and Sicilia, the inscriptions being man. aqvil. man. 
FtliuSj MAN. Nepoff, and below bicil. The reverse has the 
youthful bust of Virtue helmeted with the word virtvs before 
and iiiviR behind, which belongs with the inscription of the 
other side ,to show that Aquilius the coiner was one of the tri- 
umviri monetales. 

In 81 B. C, L. Cornelius Sulla, having finished a four years' 
war with Mithradates and fought his way to the capital in the 
face of the Marian faction, enjoyed a splendid triumph. One 
of his generals, L. Manlius, acting as Proquaestor, struck a coin 
with the winged head of Pallas and legend l. manli, proq. on 
the obverse. The reverse, with the letters l. svlla. imp., shows 
the dictator in his slow-paced triumphal quadriga, over which 
Victory is hovering ready to place a garland on his head. The 
idea of Victory flying to crown a conqueror, which had been 
displayed three centuries before on the Syracusan medallions, 
has reappeared at different periods since that time, and lately 
with much beauty on the medals given by Congress to Cols. 
Howard and Washington for their exploits at Cowpens in 1781. 

When Sulla, under his authority as dictator, undertook to re- 
construct the government on a more aristocratic basis, among 
other measures he deprived the tribunes of nearly all their 
prerogatives. After his death, M. LoUius Palikanus, tribune, 
71 B. C, procured by hel]^ of Pompey, who had just returned 
from his Spanish conquests, the restoration to his office of much 
of its former power. Considering this an achievement towards 
popular freedom, he placed the head of Liberty on his money, 
with the legend libertatis. The reverse has the legend pal- 
IKANVS and the rostra or speaking platform of the tribunes, to 
the use of which they were now restored. It bears a table and 
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is supported in front by a row of low columns, to three of 
which the beaks of ships are attached. 

At the close of Pompey^s campaigns in the East, in 62 B. C, 
he committed the government of all Syria, from the Euphrates 
to Egypt, into the hands of M. Aemilius Scaurus, who renewed 
the war against Aretas. This seeker for a throne quickly gave 
up the unequal contest and paid the Romans three hundred 
talents for peace. The conqueror on his return, being made 
curule aedile with P. Plautius Hypsaeus in 58, celebrated the 
public games with extraordinary magnificence, and issued 
money with the authority of the senate, in honor of himself 
and his colleague. One side shows a camel and King Aretas 
on his knees holding the rein, and with the right hand present- 
ing an olive branch hung with suppliant fillets. Below we 
read rex aretas and above m. scavr. ex. Benatus con&idto. 
The reverse has Jupiter with the thunder-bolt, in a swift quad- 
riga — ^legends p.hypsae. AEDi7w cvRttZt«— c. htpsab. cos . prei- 
VERnwm CAPTvm. The latter line relates to the capture of 
Privemum in 341 B. 0. by the cdnsul C. Plautius, and teaches 
us that his cognomen was Hypsaeus, while the prominence 
given to that remote and not very memorable event betrays 
the want of distinction in the family. 

Another denarius of the Plautia gens alludes to an un- 
recorded victory. The legend of the obverse is a. plavtivs. 
AEDt7t« CYTLulis. scnatus considtOy around a female head, 
adorned in an oriental manner with a turreted crown, and per- 
haps representing Ceres, the care of whose temple (Aedes) orig- 
inally gave the Aediles their name. The reverse has the same 
device as the preceding coin, of a camel held by a man kneel- 
ing and offering an olive branch. But the name below is bac- 
CHivs IVDAEVS of whom no other historic record remains. 
There is no doubt, according to Eckhel, that when Pompey, by 
his general Scaurus, forced Aretas to sue for peace, he also by 
his general A. Plautius, dictated terms to Bacchius, apparent- 
ly one of the Arabian dynasty, but a Jew by religion, which 
miHtary success is commemorated on the money struck by 
Plautus as aedile. 
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The first triumvirate, which was already controlling the af- 
fairs of Rome, secured in the year of Scaurus' aedileship, the 
removal from Italy of the two leaders of the senate, Cicero and 
Cato. The latter was sent as Propraetor to Cyprus to check 
the power of Ptolemy, and the following quinarii seem to have 
been struck on his return after two years. The first has a fe- 
male head with legend m. cato pro. ^Rraetore — ^reverse. Victory 
seated with a patera in the right, and a palm branch in the left 
hand ; beneath victrix. The other has simply m. cato, with 
a boyish head, below which is a small scorpion ;— reverse as 
the preceding. The device of these reverses may refer to the 
little temple of Victoria virgo dedicated by M. Porcius Cato, 
an ancestor of Uticensis, and may even be an image of the 
goddess herself. The proper date of the coins is claimed by 
some to be when Cato was engaged in Africa in the war against 
CsBsar, to which last period of the republic the following denarius 
of Q. Metellus undoubtedly belongs. On the reverse is an ele- 
phant, which may be either an allusion to the triumph of L. Cae- 
cilius Metellusin the first Punic war, when a hundred and twenty 
elephants were brought to Rome, or a symbol of Africa 
where the war was conducted by Quintus with Cato's active 
assistance, or a reference to his well known confidence in its 
military value. The initials Q. C. M. P. I., are interpreted by 
comparison with similar coins to mean Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius 
Imperator. This last title belonged to Metellus ex officio, but 
that of Pius was inherited. The obverse has a female head 
and near it a stork, which as a bird noted for iinpietaSj is ap- 
propriate to the agnomen of Metellus. 

We have now come to the rise of the empire. In our review 
of the family coins of the republic, we have seen mementoes 
of campaigns, conquests and triumphs, as well as of political 
changes and the fortunes of their authors, sometimes indicated 
too obscurely to have been recognized without other history, yet 
illustrating in return the records which cast light upon them. 
They show the strength of the Roman family feeling. The 
men of later times never grew weary in cherishing the renown 
of their great ancestors, and deeds two centuries old are paraded 
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by pious descendants. The rigid aristocracy of birth, whose 
efforts to retain power had convulsed the commonwealth in 
earlier days, had yielded to an aristocrcy of wealth, but its 
spirit was perpetuated in the feelings of the people. The ele* 
ments of the state were families rather than individuals, and 
throughout succeeding times no civilized land has been more 
distracted than Italy by the quarrels of family factions. 
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Art. III.— the POETIC ELEMENT IN HUMAN NATURE. 

*< The mind can make 
fiabstanoe, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than hare been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh." 

Poetry is at once the most significant expression of human 
life, and the most characteristic part of a national literature. 
Congenial speech of the human soul, it is found wherever man 
has beheld beauty, admired heroiim, felt the power of love, or 
aspired to inmiortality ; and its utterances have purified the 
vision, fired enthusiasm, quickened sympathy, and inspired to 
high endeavor. It equally celebrates the glory and achieve- 
ments of the past, and with glad prophecy declares the nobled 
dignity and excellence of the coming time. It is the language 
of youth awakening to the first vigor, joy and marvel of life 
and thought, and none the less of the higher thoughts, the 
mightier impulses, and the profounder longings of ripened 
age. All times, nations and individuals, own its sovereign 
sway, yield it glad and reverent homage, and find its ministry 
beneficent and exalting ; and the few who have no appreciation 
of poetry, who often affect even to despise its magical power, 
not infrequently in moments of calmer reflection and stronger 
emotion, confess their sense of lacking appropriate speech, 
beautiful and most worthy of the human souL 

Facts are not the final end of human knowledge, nor is their 
acquisition the worthiest act of the human mind. When we 
have learned all of an object that our sense can give, when we 
have considered all its rdiations that our understanding can 
think, yet is the rational demand of our nature unsatisfied till 
imagination arises, and, as by a queenly right, waving away all 
our previous notions and perceptions, restores to us that object 
with every liniament, form and expression, glorified in its own 
light. Then our soul is nourished. Our knowledge gave us 
pleasure, this transformation gives delight ; that presented a 
broader view, this a new and sublimer one ; that increased our 
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thoughts, tliis our life. That is the most excellent knowledge 
for man which makes him most fully to know and possess 
himself. For manhood, character, these are the things we 
want ; not wealth, not facts, not form nor mere power. These 
are but trap^ngs, ornaments only when superadded to a noble 
character, and man is forever better than anything you can put 
upon him ; always conferring honor rather than receiving it 
from surroundings. Just here poetry performed its noblest 
office. Showing to man what is better than he possesses, it 
fired him to its eager pursuit. It claims with a sublime cour* 
age all conceivable good for the human soul, as its rightful 
portion. Man can think nothing so good but presently— in a 
year, in a century, in an age — ^he shall attain to the summit of 
his thought, and he may well wait on so regal a hope. This is 
the glory of the ideal, that it is like the horizon, forever beauti- 
ful, but forever beyond our reach, giving us all the good we 
sought, but, receding as we pursue it, so wideais the prospect 
and heightens the beauty that new desire keeps us still pur- 
suing. 

Poetry is the language of idealism. Its conceptions are 
immortal. because it passes out of the realm of facts, and lifbs 
its calm brow and clear deep eye up to those fair imperishable 
ideas which so thickly illumine our early life, and which shine 
through all our years with a quiet, cheering radiance, till they 
go out in Heaven's own light. History reports what man has 
done, what thoughts he has cherished, what dignity he has 
attained, what aspirations he has felt, and in what direction he 
moved. Poetry declares what man may do, what heights he 
may scale, what wastes reclaim, what realms explore, what 
conquests achieve, and what are the abysmal capabilities of his 
producing life. Memory brings before us in panoramic display, 
the grand and affecting scenes of history, and awakens admi- 
ration and enthusiasm. Imagination causes to pass before our 
eyes, in splendid procession, the glory, beauty and love, which 
abiding in the human heart first speak out in poetry, and thus 
kindles aspiration and faith. Thus in our most inspired 
moments, when exalted emotions or thoughts crowd for utter- 
ance, we speak by symbols, figures, comparisons, through the 
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rythm and melody of poetry. Under its influence tlie warrior 
marches to the fierce onset, the mother soothes her weary child, 
and the Christian passes through the darkness of death to the 
celestial glory. It softens the passions of the savage, and 
sublimes the joys of the refined, like music, its sister and 
interpreter. 

Often we give the reins to our thought and follow it reso- 
lutely as it courses through the broad fields of history, science 
and philosophy, and then overleaping their bounds, pressing 
our way beyond the confines of fact, demonstration, things, wo 
look through faith (the reason's eye) upon all the fair forms, 
into all the grand promises and unfading realities of an eter- 
nally unfolding life, there expatiating amid immortal beauty, 
perennial love and ever-during growth, till that which w, so 
often painful and sad, fades like a dream of long ago, and that 
which ought to 6c, so glad and vigorous, stands out the only 
true substantial thing. This joy is nervous and sinewy, it 
leaves no weak regret behind. Only sadness walks by our side ; 
,not that horrid shape which palsies the hand that would labor, 
and darkens the life, but a meek, majestic presence, that indeed 
points with one hand to the weakness and wrongs of humanity, 
but with the other directs our eye to the higher light and 
better life, whispering the heavenly cheer, " To this you shall 
'Come, only strike and believe." Now may the sternness never 
relax, the pursuit never falter, the eagerness never yield to cold 
•despair. The vision of the man is purified, the weight has 
fallen from his heart, and he is now the poet ; if he never 
-writes a verse, which is grander far, truly living a most beauti- 
ful poem. 

The poet has the true insight of things. Relations are 
isingle to his gaze, and the deepest reality the most apparent ; 
^nd it is his peculiar glory that he can make us see the same. 
Hence a line or a verse often reveals a truth with unwonted 
clearness, ^tells our experience true to consciousness, unfolds 
the meaning of a whole life, surrounds some deed or word with 
a halo of glory, or with magic power sweeps away the dimness 
of years, and revives in transcendent beauty some old familiar 
scene of deep sadness or dear delight. 
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" For in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour." 

Poetry speaks a universal language, has a voice for every 
human thought and human emotion, and thus is limited to no 
age, but enjoys perpetual youth ; is confined to no race, but 
has the freedom of the world. And this is the poet's dignity, 
that he sings for all ages to come, and has a realm broader 
than ambition's wildest thought. 

It may seem that, in this view, one large department of 
poetry, namely the epic, is excluded ; and were it to be regard- 
ed merely as versified history, it would rightly be so. But 
there is another aspect in which it will be seen to fall in natu- 
rally, and fill a very important place in a national poetry. 
While it records the deeds and daring of heroes, and glorifies 
the past exploits, its aim is not comprehended in the mere 
record, but, passing beyond, it points to the human spirit 
which has compassed such achievements, distinguishing its 
capacities, its dignity, and its glory as common to the race, to 
be possessed by whatsoever brave soul will aim so high. It is 
thus an inspiration and a mute prophecy. The epic heroes are 
what we all may be, the epic gods but what our heroes may 
become. Its grand significance is to reveal the God-like in 
man, to unveil the transcendent dignity and beauty of every 
human action and of all human life. Springing up early in 
the nation's history, when life is new, and thought fresh and 
outflowing, it must give a mighty impulse to the establishment 
of a national character, and to the development of the indi- 
vidual in every direction of the noble and great. 

In the view here presented, poetry is seen to have an intimate 
and perpetual relation to man, and seizing upon the ideal to 
be thus forever the forerunner of history. It can die out only 
when men have ceased to be virtuous, loving or aspiring ; in a 
word, when man's spiritual nature is palsied or dead. It be- 
comes base, groveling and corrupting, when the outgoings of 
men's spirits after low, unworthy ideals ; when appearance 
instead of reality, fame instead of excellence, power instead of 
goodness^ are the objects of urgent desire. It assumes its 
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loftiest position and most worthy glory, when it lifts up before 
the eyes of a people the serene, imperial presence of the trne? 
the beautiful and the good ; when it celebrates liberty, patri- 
otism, constancy and the most beautiful virtue, and by its 
potent spell wins to the love and pursuit of whatever is high- 
est, loveliest and best in human achievements. This is the 
poetry of which we may truly aflirm that it is the noblest form 
of human speech. 
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Abticlb IV.— VILLETTE. 

Having traveled through the long months of a term, over 
arid deserts of thought, how refreshing to drink from the bub- 
bling spring, and lie under the cool shade of an oasis of fancy. 
The worthy novel and the foot-ball are almoners of vigor to 
our jaded minds and bodies. Not only does our blood bound 
again healthily through the arteries, and our minds regain 
their wonted elasticity, but the noble impulses of our souls 
are quickened, and we pass into a higher, holier life, when the 
noisy trip hammer of the mind's work-shop changes into 
sweet music of sympathy. Thanks to the good genius, who,, 
remembering us in these our times of need, touches the heart'a 
sensibilities with the hand of a skilled musician. Winter 
before last Charlotte Bronte performed this kind office for me.. 
Again, while the burden of College duties is lifted from my 
shoulders, while the hours of another vacation are leisurely 
passing, I take her works from the shelf, and fill their places 
with Whately and Olmsted ; I leap into a boat from the terra 
firma of fact and reason, that I may be swept down by the 
tide of an imagined passion. 

I open the volume of Villette— my little study room, as 
quiet and lonely as an empty church, changes by the magic of 
mind into a spacious apartment, the sacred precints of a home.. 
The fireplace flashes its ruddy blaze into my face, while a 
mother's kind tones, and the merry prattle of children, drive 
away the haughty stoicism of Student life. My knit brow- 
soon becomes smooth, my eyes change their hard, passionless 
gaze into twinkles of laughter, or become flooded with tears ; 
the monotonous study-tones of my voice mellow to the glad 
utterances of friendship, tremble to the words of sad farewell.. 
This is no ambitious word painting. I would not give a fig 
for a novel that failed to make me forget my identity. I at 
once become the blue-eyed, saxon-haired playmate of Paulina.. 
Mine is the noble form, the bounding heart of the boy Graham. 
I do what none other had the honor of doing ; I make a little 
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soul forget its sorrow ; one, too soon a lady, become a child 
again ; one that treated others with chill indifiEerence, watch 
my coming with the anxiety of mature love. But I am not 
long the thoughtless Graham. Ere I am aware, mine is the 
tender heart of woman, mine are the comfortless sobs at the 
thought of leaving Graham. Then of a sudden my body en- 
larges faster than a gourd in the night ; my face grows plain, 
my looks shy and retiring ; I am neither a careless school boy, 
nor do I burn with a master passion. I sit demurely at my 
work ; no one loves me, I love no one ; Paulina in her distant 
way calls me Miss Snowe. Thus I change form tfnd feature. 
No natures so opposite but I can assume them at pleasure, no 
places so distant but I can reach them while I am turning a 
leaf, no oceans so broad nor so boisterous but fancy can ferry 
me across between the beatings of my eager heart. Mine are 
the niunerous parts of a skilled stage actor in this tragic com- 
edy of life. In the play of an evening I become a hooded 
monk, a crippled beggar, the haughty king, a soldier of fortime, 
the assassin and the saint. The story at last closes, the spell 
of genius is broken, I am myself again. Memory, the kind 
janitor, leads me back through the strange experiences of the 
hour, but I am no longer the hero or the heroine. Dr. John, 
his heart again warm with the love of his boyhood, the politic 
school ma'am, the fiery professor, Ginevura Fanshawe, a flower 
as scentless as it is gaudy, and her '^ dear old Tim," are all 
fleshless phantoms of the brain. The tears they shed come 
only from the eyes of the artist, who, bending over her paper, 
limns these people into life. I soon pass into the cold critic, 
seeking the cause of such strange delusion. I find an answer 
satisfactory at least to myself. We know that all the person- 
ages in Byron's poems are but one and the same personage, 
clad in a diffisrent dress, and called by a different name. We 
observe, furthermore, that this one personage is the re- 
flected image of the impulsive, misanthropic Byron. We 
know too, that human nature in all its multiplied forms finds 
counterpart in the dramas of Shakspeare ; while no where can 
we detect him painting the lineaments of his own face. While 
reading the writings of the one, we can never lose sight of our- 
selves or the author ; while reading those of the other, we soon 
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forget our own identity and that of the mighty magician. We 
have learned of these two facts, that Bjrron was self conscious, 
conceited, and panting for fame ; that Shakspeare was modest, 
little thinking himself the king of poets that he was, not 
daring to hope that whereever there was a mind to think, or a 
heart to feel, there a shrine would be built to his genius. 
These .eminent men serve as representatives of the two great 
classes into which the literary world is divided. From them 
we discover these phenomena of mind, that self-consciousness 
paints none but its own portrait, that only self-forgetfulness 
can paint the portraits of others, and that it is thought's pre- 
rogative to induce the same mental state in him that receives 
it, as existed in him that produced it. Here then is the cause 
of thinking ourselves alternately the sunny-hearted Dr. John, 
and the flashing-eyed Emanuel. It is because the authoress 
forgot she was authoress, her own heart being pained with the 
griefs of her personages, her own face lighting up with the 
smiles that played on theirs ; it is because her imagination got 
the better of her self-consciousness ; it is because she herself 
became at one time the robust Doctor, at another the storming 
Professor. This characteristic of Miss Bronte secures her en- 
during fame, places her among the most gifted of novelists. It 
is in this Demosthenes surpassed Cicero in oratory. The bril- 
liant essays of Macaulay would have shone with still greater 
brilliancy had he checked the egotistic tendency of his nature. 
Scott, the modest, indefatigable writer of story and song, holds 
his readers with even stronger witchery than does the sad, 
idiosyncratic Poe, with his weird imaginings. 

This experience of losing one's identity in that of others, 
never happens until they enlist our admiration or pity. Bather 
we hold to our identity with the more tenacity at thought of 
them, and with the greater readiness )rield it to those who are 
their antipodes in thought and feeling. And, therefore, you 
will observe that writers of fiction give to the great majority of 
their personages some traits that throw a charm about them, 
in a measure hiding their moral deformities ; otherwise they 
would fail to weave that subtle thread of illusion, the spell of 
genius. I was forcibly reminded of this while reading Paradise 
Lost. Unless one be on strict guard, he will find that, as he 
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proceeds, his admiration for some of the devil's traits, passes 
from sympathetic feeling to a partial transformation of char- 
acter. His pride will lift its brazen head, his heart grow re- 
bellious, his form become erect in conscious strength, his 
heaven-defying determination grow more firm by the very tor- 
ment of hell, the sting of despair. I have often laid down 
that book surprised and ashamed at my experiences. A simi- 
lar but stronger illusion attended the unfolding in Jane Eyre's 
Autobiography of Rochester's character and misfortunes. One 
remark farther ; it is not good qualities alone we sympathize 
with. We ourselves are bundles of faults, and when we find 
the same in others, a fellow feeling straightway arises. We 
are ever ready for self-justification, for company, or at least for 
pity. So an author's task is not as difficult as we might at 
first imagine, in causing his own and his reader's identity to be 
lost in that of his numerous, and often quite unworthy per- 
sonages. 

I now pass to a second experience while reading Villette, 
that of a strong dislike in the outset towards the character 
Emanuel, gradually changing into admiration and sympathy. 
This feature is not peculiar in Villette, but may be found in 
all Miss Bronte's works. She gives to the unprincipled, reck- 
less, passion-swayed Rochester, a quantity of that kind of 
generosity which we see often in the most abandoned men, but 
who for that deserve no more credit than does a rose for its 
perfumed petals, and makes him pass through many and severe 
trials ; then, as soon as we become prepared for it, she marries 
him to her heroine. So too, Louis Moore, the lame school 
master, who for a long while seems to be so destitute of posi- 
tiveness in character, that we remembered him with perfect 
indifference, at last so commanded our interest and esteem that 
we were contented, yes more, heartily pleased when he married 
Shirley — the most masterly pen-portraiture in the gallery of 
Miss Bronte — one of nature's own enigmas. No writer ever 
caused in me so complete and at the same time so natural a 
transition of feeling. While this is an undertaking of greatest 
difficulty, it is a sketching of the commonest phase of real life. 
Royal is the genius that succeeds here, and gives to the hastily 
judging world a merited reproof. 
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The deep, but not despairing gloom that pervades Villette, 
and still more the other novels of our author, cannot escape 
the notice of the most cursory reader. Gloom is generally 
reckoned a fault, but only because it is introduced for effect, 
and consequently overdone and unnatural. - But this element 
coming from a woman, whose life was a sorrow, and a triumph 
of will, pervades the story with naturalness and true grandeur. 
None but such a sorrow-burdened and determined heart could 
have given us the noble St. John, the dark prison-house of 
Jane Eyre's early years, the warm, school girl friendship that 
linked her to Helen Bums, whom we can but love with all her 
faults ; none but such a heart could have drawn that picture 
of parting when Jane stole to Helen's room at midnight to kiss 
her a long good-bye, and both lay locked in each other's em- 
brace, talking of heaven till they fell asleep, one to wake on 
earth, the other among the angels. 

Miss Bronte's personations of thought, though not equal to 
Shelly, yet stand preeminent in the province of story as does 
his in the higher province of song. The most striking of these 
is where Shirley sees nature a woman — Titan kneeling before 
the red hills in evening prayer.* In Jane Eyre, and Villette 
too, we chance upon lakelets of thought nestling here and 
there among the shadows, on whose waters, restless with 
passion, there glimmers the sad beauty of starlight. Had Miss 
Bronte but given to the world those few creations that grace 
her novels, she would still have been counted among the most 
gifted of England's daughters ; had she turned into this chan- 
nel her exhaustless energies, and made her sentences flow in 
metrical harmony, hers too might have been pronounced " The 
princeliest imagination that ever sublimed enthusiasm, or per- 
sonated thought." 

♦ The Mermaid, " Temptress Terror " of the Nortliem Seas ; the Demon of love- 
less marriage, "masked Death;" "the foam women, wa'^toning in the rocks — ^white, 
evanescent daughters " of Nereus ; the uncared for orphan, Humanity, weeping in 
the lone wood, pitied, soothed, won by the voice of genius, an unseen seraph of the 
sky, who, after centuries shadowed by sin, led his spouse redeemed and spotless to 
upper bridal chambers ; these pictures, and others such as these, scattered through- 
out Miss Bronte^s writings, mark an imagination marvellous in creative power, 
Grecian in the chaste beauty of its conceptions, at times fiery and terrible as that 
of the poet ^schylus. 
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The complication of the plot in Villette is the next point of 
interest. In no other novel have I guesBed so often, and so 
often guessed wrong, as to the fates of the personages. To 
carry forward the narrative with naturalness, and preserve the 
mystery unraveled till near the close, is an undertaking diffi- 
cult, but securing intensest interest and unqualified praise. 

The style is emphatically Miss Bronte's — self-reliant, deter- 
mined, impassioned, nervously abrupt and outspoken. It 
impresses you with the idea of one that has the hardihood to 
break through the trammels of form and fashion, that dares 
think aloud to the world, and plainly tell unpleasant things, 
that solemnly, sternly looks at life, that is the victim of an 
undeclared passion. Never style seems so moulded by the em- 
bodied thought. Never were thoughts so burnt into the soul. 
When once read they are never forgotten. 

We now glance rapidly as may be at what seem blemishes in 
Villette, as we have no delight in dwelling here, nor do we by 
any means feel fitted for the task. The first thing that 
struck us unfavorably, was the character of the autobiographer, 
Miss Snowe. She cannot with ^ood reason plead modesty for 
hiding her worthy, estimable traits, and making glaringly 
prominent her unworthy, well nigh despicable ones. Such 
hidings and disclosures are never prompted by true modesty. 
From her own statement she was a shiftless, shrinking, lifeless 
time-serving character ; a protestant, lukewarm enough to be 
willing to teach in a Catholic school, ease-loving enough to 
consent to become the tool of the selfish, scheming, reckless 
Madame Beck, to pander to the laziness of, and thus prove 
highly detrimental to, the pupils of her charge, by doing all 
their laborious thinking. Who wants such a character to tell 
us a story, to breathe out the pure loves of enterprising, noble 
souls, to marry the honest, faithful, though excitable Eman- 
uel ? I hope mine is a mistaken opinion of her. 

Again, she does not disappoint her readers enough. Her 
characters meet with too many good fortunes. None but Lucy 
Snowe had sorrow, and hers did not come until we had lost all 
sympathy with her ; we might except, however, Paulina, in 
the very opening of the story, but we were then in too cool a 
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state to appreciate. In this respect we tliink both Jane Eyre 
and Shirley far preferable. We found ourselves having, after 
a little, no anxiety for the future, but in full assurance of 
keeping our nerves steady and eyes dry, we watched the flow 
of life. This is not as it should be in fiction, not as it is in 
real living. 

In close connection with this is another blemish, the occa- 
sional unnaturalness of events, the appearance, especially in 
the first few chapters, of the artist with palette and brush 
sketching the outline. Event seems designedly watching event, 
here a sky boundary, there a half circle for a future moon, 
while below, the frames of cottages without foundations as 
yet, and hemmed in with branchless trees. Such sort of work 
is unnatural, and, as her other works prove, quite uncalled for. 

Though ViUette is complicated, yet I could not help com- 
paring its style of complication depreciatingly with that in Uncle 
Tom. Each chapter in Villette resumes the story where its pre- 
decessor left it ; but Mrs. Stowe in her work gives separate pic- 
tures, complete in themselves, and seemingly unconnected with 
those before or after. She then links them together in a manner 
at once natural and highly picturesque ; nothing so tends to en- 
hance our interest and maintain a spirited flow of feeling. When 
the volumes are closed the oneness of the plan comes to us with 
the more vividness, and excites the greater satisfaction in that 
we have been unable to trace any connection between the 
paintings. This requires the higher genius, and receives the 
higher reward. A further fault is, that we are introduced to 
no personage essentially different from those to be met with in 
her other works. Robert Moore, the man of unflinching will, 
calm exterior, politic acts, far-seeing sagacity, and heart of 
stone, reappears under the name of Madame Beck. To better 
his fortunes he attempts to marry Shirley, for whom he only 
has respect. The Madame puts on her sunniest face, talks in 
her most pleasing way, while in the presence of Dr. John. 
Both are thwarted in their schemes, and that deservedly. In 
contrast with this embodiment of will and selfishness comes a 
lackadaisical girl named Caroline, personifying the very absence 
of will and independence, pining away in unrequited love. 
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Lucy Snowe in many traits is her exact counterpart. She has 
her shrinking disposition, and want of bold enterprise ; she is the 
trembling slave of the same love-passion. We could indeed 
sympathize with, and, in a measure, respect the one, but not 
the other. Where Lucy diflfered from Caroline it was her own 
loss. Did you ever think of the striking similarity between 
Louis Moore's character when fully brought out, and that of 
Paulina, woman grown ? Both had their quiet moods, their 
secretive ways, their deep, hidden currents of thought and 
feeling, their acute perception of true nobleness and hearty 
love for it, their sensitive organism controlled, their tardy but 
firm attachments. Though these and others we might name 
are strong and unmistakable, yet if comparisons were institu- 
ted between characters in Jane Eyre and Shirley, they would 
have a still more clearly defined outline of resemblance. But 
this, though a marked peculiarity of Miss Bronte's works, is so 
universal, that had not a genius of other mould now and then 
appeared, at long intervals through the centuries, we would 
have inclined to the belief that such is the organism of mind, 
such the boundaries of its powers in story. Dr. Holmes in his 
own beautiful way has expressed the fact of the wide preva- 
lence of this trait among the novelists. 

Though what I have mentioned seem faults of sufficient 
magnitude to demand notice, yet they dwindle into insignifi- 
cance beside the mountain defect, the capital error, her un- 
worthy conception of love as a passion ; none other than 
Thompson found among the birds and the beasts, which he so 
clothed with the dyed garments of fancy, an instinct blind 
and earth tending. We may call the passion pure indeed, we 
may call it faithful and true, but Oh ! is it noble, does it 
spring from soul sympathy, do angels feel its power, dwells it 
in the bosom of our God ? Painful is the thought that such 
passion alone was felt by Shirley and Louis Moore, by Dr. 
John and Paulina ; that such passion linked their life destinies, 
fed with empty shadows the cravings of their immortal make. 
Would we had ground for other belief. Baine, one of the most 
appreciative of Miss Bronte's critics, deeply laments her grov- 
elling view of love. I cannot help feeling sad when I think of 
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that brave, resolute Jane Eyre, the child of misfortune, infat- 
uated by the lurid glare of this same passion, the will o' the 
wisp of the dismal swamp. Her love is a mystery ; on what 
did it fix itself? On one whose selfish life had been a failure, 
a curse, — ^who showed no repentance, wished for no change, 
cherished no hope ; one who sought through her still further 
indulgence to his heartless pa^ssion, though it should blast his 
soul. Why did she love him ? Did she feel gratitude for his 
kindness ? His, as another truly remarks, was a " barren 
kindness," no virtue in it. Did she feel pity for his misfor- 
tunes ? They were his own make, and he still clung to his 
former sins. Knowing what she loved, tell me why she loved. 
And too, Emanuel, who for forty years had kept warm in his 
faithful heart the love of his youth, who breathed his prayers 
to her whom his afiFection had sainted. Emanuel, whom I fain 
hope cherished other than a passion of instinct, he it is that 
is made to wed Lucy Snowe. No cause is given for his loving 
her ; I can imagine none except it be this master passion, this 
mystery of his. Miss Bronte goes farther — ^not a joy, real and 
permanent, not a sorrow, bitter and blighting, but is wholly in 
the keeping of this passion. It is the sun in the firmament. 
Its presence warms and fructifies the earth ; its absence is 
followed by darkness and blight. Watch the fortunes of her 
personages, and you cannot fail seeing and feeling that this is 
too true. To this England's daughters are pointed as the gate 
that opens to Elysian bowers. To be wooed and wed was, to 
her, life's alpha and omega. Miss Ainley, the cheerful, kind- 
hearted, benevolent old maid, whose life was in truth God- 
like, we are called on to compare with Caroline ; and how ? 
Miss Ainley as passing a " blanched existence," as making life 
a failure, Caroline as having attained true womanhood, efiected 
the grand purpose of living when, after her heart has been 
wrung for long years with the anguish of an uncontrollable 
passion, she at last called husband him she has so intently, so 
blindly loved, she knows not why. 

Miss Bronte has taught us these five lessons : the sublime 
accomplishments that may be wrought, by a steady purpose, 
an unflinching will ; that there should be love where there is 
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wedlock ; that there should be wedlock where there is love ; 
that love is a passion^ an impulse, a blind instinct, a mysteri- 
ous something that respects neither rank nor character, is the 
only almoner of the smiles of life ; and lastly, that she dis- 
honors her womanhood that neglects to marry. The first three 
lessons, the world, both Christian and secular, have greatly 
needed, but even these joined with those that follow, change to 
the veriest curses. These apples, made golden by this wizard 
of story turn to bitter ashes in the prophet's mouth. 

We have finished her works — we cheerfully grant that we 
have spent many pleasant and profitable hours in their reading. 
We have been spell bound by the witching of her genius, we 
have caught glimpses of thought that were ennobling, persona- 
tions that evinced wondrous creative power ; we have been 
quickened into new life by her fiery, direct declarations of 
truth, by her impressive illustrations of the possible achieve- 
ments of purpose and will. We have been kindly introduced 
into English homes, have been made acquainted with phases of 
English character. We have had pressed on our attention with 
fltill greater emphasis than" ever before, that they only should 
marry who have learned to love, that thus homes will become 
centres of joy, nurseries of virtue. For this we give her all 
thanks — Oh ! that she had stopped here, and not led her 
.readers, fallen under the spell of her genius, fired with admi- 
Tation for her remarkable powers, her almost miracles of 
thought, filled with confidence in her Christian earnestness 
^nd aim, touched to sympathy by the sorrow of her lifC; in- 
^spired by the might of that unflinching, all conquering will. — 
'Oh ! that she had not led her readers, thus bewitched and be- 
wildered, to believe that their lives would be aimless and fruit- 
Jess, did they fail to set out on a pilgrimage to this mecca of 
ideal worship ; that they could never answer the great end of 
their existence, have opened to them the bowers of bliss, until 
they had offered their throbbing hearts on the altar of that 
bloody goddess — -passion. Rather would I pray that she had 
•taken other and higher views of human love, the plastic power 
that moulds the human life ; that her brain, whose might was 
icreative, had learned to bend its energies to blessing the cen- 
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turies ; that her eye, fiery and firm, had looked deeper into the 
human soul ; that her hand, steady-nerved and untiring, whose 
pen-sketchings were vivid and bold, had pictured a Christian's 
life not loveless because unwedded ; that her heart, throbbing 
indeed for humanity, had been permitted to beat with joy and 
triumph at the achievement of its noble purposes. But no, 
hers was a mistaken judgment. Death has dimmed the lustre 
of her eye, stricken powerless her skillful hand, and forever 
stilled the pulsations of her heart. On whom has fallen the 
mantle of her genius ? Whose is the task of casting into 
these bitter waters of Marah, the tree of Christian love ? 
Charlotte Bronte thought to have benefited her age, — I fear she 
has cursed it. Strange are the providences of God. 
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Article V.-THE LIBRARY OF YALE COLLEGE. 

[NoTB. — ^In the preparation of a brief sketch of the Library of Tale College, 
there is little opportunity for originality. Several accounts of this collection of 
books liave already been printed, the best of which, by Mr. Ilerrick, appeared in 
Guild's Librarian's Manual; the followinji^ article is based upon that. The neces- 
sary additions have been made to bring the lilstory down to the present time, and 
some other amplifications have also been admitted. Prof. Kingsley's Sketch of the 
History of the CJollege has also been freely used.] 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Above the main entrance to the Library of Yale College, 
within the walls of the building, three marble tablets are 
placed, having inscribed upon them the names of the princi- 
pal donors to that collection of books. Of these, the central 
tablet commemorates the foundation of the College as well as 
the foundation of the Library. Although the story has been 
often told of the simple ceremonial by which " a collegiate 
school" was established in Connecticut, it must be repeated 
here, for no history of the Library or the College would be 
complete without it. Ten ministers of the gospel, who had 
been named by general consent as the trustees of the proposed 
institution, assembled at Branford in the year 1700, bringing 
with them a number of books to be presented to the associa- 
tion. The names of these donors (all of whom, except Mr. Buck- 
ingham, were graduates of Harvard College,) are as follows : 

Rev. James Noyes, of Stonington. 
Rev. Israel Chauncy, of Stratford. 
Rev. Thomas Buckingham, of Saybrook. 
Rev. Abraham Pierson, of Killingworth. 
Rev. Samuel Mather, of Windsor. 
Rev. Samuel Andrew, of Milford. 
Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, of Hartford. 
Rev. James Pierpont, of New Haven. 
Rev. Noadiah Russell, of Middletown. 
Rev. Joseph Webb, of Fairfield. 

As each one laid his oiFering upon the table he said : *^ I 
give these books for founding a College in this colony." This 
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has ever been considered, says Prof. Kingsley, the beginning 
of the College. 

About forty volumes were thus collected, the value of which 
was estimated by President Clap to be thirty pounds sterling. 
They were committed to the keeping of the minister in whose 
house they had been brought together, Rev. Samuel Russell, 
of Branford, a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 
1681. He may therefore be regarded as the first Librarian of 
Yale College. 

Among the papers of President Stiles, preserved in the Li- 
brary, is a volume in which he has recorded, under date of 
1784, the names of such of the books given by the original 
donors as he was able at that time to distinguish. Many, if 
not all of these volumes, may still be identified. They are 
chiefly theological works, many of them being of an exegetical 
character. The remarkable fact has before been noticed, that 
" among them there was not a single volume relating to classi- 
cal literature or the sciences." Most of the books were folios, 
and are bound in plain brown leather. 

For the gratification of those who are curious in such 
matters, we append the list, verbatim, as given by Dr. Stiles :, 

"books with which the college was founded. 

Given by the Reverend Israel Chauncey, 

Bezae Tractat. Theol. Fol. 
Zonars), Annales. Fol. 
Funcii Chronologia. Fol. 
Catalogus Testium Veritatis. Fol. 
Bullingeri Opera. 6 Tomi. 

GUven by the Reverend Rector Pierson, 

Rodolphi Gualteri Homiliae in Prophetas et Johannem et 
Acta. 4 Vol. Fol. 

Thesaurus Scripturae canonicae. 

Pet. Ramus in Artes Liberales. 

Tractatus de Literis. 

Ecclesiastical Exposition upon the Psalms. 

Liber Sermonum. 

A Commentary on Matthew. 
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Pet. Martyri Dofensio Eucharistiac. 

Flavii Joseph! Opera. 

Aurelii Augustini Opera. 

Augustinus Marloratus in Esaiam. 

Erasmus de Batione concionandi. 

Paraphrase on 4 Evang. 

An exposition of the N. Test. 

Examen concilii Tridentini per Chemnicium. 

Liber de Summa Trinitate. 

Given by the Reverend James Pierpont 

Biblia Lat. Jun. et Tremel. Fol. 

Concordantiae Bibliorum. Fol. 

Ferdinandi Quirini de Salazar de beata Virgine. Fol. 

Caryl on Job. 4to. 

Ravanelli Bibliotheca Sacra. Fol. 

Beucer in Psalmos/' 

The collection of books thus commenced, was kept in Bran* 
ford three years, and then removed to KiUingworth, where the 
Rector of the College resided. It is supposed that upon his 
death in 1707, the Library was taken to Saybrook, the seat of 
the College, where it remained till 1718. The new building 
erected for the institution in New Haven, was then completed, 
and the College was established in the latter place. " The re- 
moval, however, was not effected without strong opposition," 
says Prof. Kingsley.* "Forcible resistance was made at Say- 
brook to the removal of the Library ; and the governor and 
council thought it necessary to assemble at that place, to aid 
the sheriff in the execution of his duty. Besides other dis- 
orders, the carts provided for transporting the books were 
destroyed at night ; the bridges between Saybrook and New 
Haven were broken down, and in the scramble many valuable 
books and papers were lost. The Library was about a week 
on the road." 

Early in the centiuy, about one hundred and seventy vol- 
umes were sent to the College by Sir John Davie of Oroton, 

* Prof. Kingsley's Histc Sketch of Tal« ColL, p. 1. 
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Conn., who was then in England. A large portion of these 
were his own gift, and the others were contributed by several 
non-conformist ministers in Devon, and other gentlemen. 

In 1714, Jeremiah Dummer, Esq., of Boston, the Colonial 
agent of Connecticut in England, sent to the College about 
eight hundred volumes, one hundred and twenty of which 
were his own donation, and the remainder were such as he had 
solicited from various contributors, including Q-ovemor Yale, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Richard Steele, Dr. Woodward, Dr. 
Halley, Dr. Bentley, Dr. Kennet, Dr. Calamy, Dr. Edwards, 
Rev. Matthew Henry, Mr. Whiston, J. Sheffield, Esq., Sir 
Richard Blackmore, and many others. The archives of the 
Library contain a list of this important donation, specifying 
the books which were given by each benefactor. Sir Isaac 
Newton presented a copy of his Principia, and also of his 
Optics, a Q-reek Lexicon, and the Commentarii of Budaeus ; 
Sir Richard Steele " all the Tatlers and Spectators, being eleven 
volumes in royal paper, neatly bound and gilt ;" Sir Richard 
Blackmore his poetical works. Pertaining to this last men- 
tioned gift there is extant an interesting letter from Mr. 
Dummer,* dated Whitehall, May 3, 1713, in which he says : 
" The Library I am collecting for your College comes on well. 
Sir Richard Blackmore (to whom I delivered the Committee's 
letter,) brought me in his own chariot, all his works, in four 
volumes folio ; and Mr. Yale has done something, though very 
little considering his estate and his relation to the College.'' 
Other distinguished writers presented copies of their own 
works ; and through them and the other donors, the resources of 
the Library in literary and scientific works were very much 
extended, although in this as in the earlier donations, theo- 
logical books were more numerous than those of any other de- 
partment. A little later than this, Governor Yale made another 
donation of books, not far from three hundred volumes, which 
were received in 1718 ; and Mr. Dummer added, at about the 
same time, seventy-five volumes to his former donation. Twenty 
three volumes, including several in medicine and surgery, were 

■ ■ ■ — ■ — — ————— — - .. ■ 

* Quoted in Dr. Bacon's Hist Disc, p. 189. 
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given to the College in 1720 by Dr. Daniel Turner, and ten 
years later Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts presented copies of his works. 

The next important gift which the Library received, was that 
of the distinguished and liberal Bishop Berkeley, then Dean of 
Deny in Ireland. During his residence in Newport he had 
presented to the Library copies of his own works, and now in 
1733, he sent to the College from England nearly a thousand 
volumes, " the finest collection of books which up to that time 
had ever come at once into America." President Clap, who 
makes this remark, goes on to say* " I judge that this collec- 
tion cost at least £400 sterling. This donation of books was 
made partly out of the doctor's own estate, but principally out 
of monies which he procured from some generous gentlemen in 
England. Upon the receipt of them the trustees sent the 
doctor a letter of thanks, and have since given him repeated 
expressions of the grateful sense which they retain of his gen- 
erosity towards this College." There is a manuscript catalogue 
of this valuable gift preserved in the Library. It includes 
several copies of the Greek Testament, and of the Delphin edi- 
tions of Horace, Virgil, Terence, Ovid, Juvenal and Martial, 
and other classical works, designed, probably, to be used as 
text books by the students ; but the collection is chiefly made 
up of single copies of standard works in various departments 
of literature and science, including most of the Greek and 
Latin Classics, and a set nearly complete of the Christian 
Fathers. " The Dean had himself selected these books for his 
contemplated college in Bermuda ; they were generally of the 
most valuable editions, and in the best style of binding. It is 
worthy of remark, that not a volume of this collection appears 
to have been put in merely to swell the number ; all were evi- 
dently sent on account of their intrinsic value."f 

The next event of importance in the history of the Library, 
was the appearance of a printed classified Catalogue, which 
was prepared in 1743 by President Clap. "Before this time," 
he remarks, J " there never had been any perfect catalogue of 
the books in the Library ; for want of which the students 

♦ Clap's Hist of Yale ColL, p. 138. f Prof. Kingsley. 

X Clap's Hist of Tale Coll., p. 143. 
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were deprived of much of the benefit and advantage of them. 
The Rector therefore placed all the books in the Library in a 
proper order, (but in honor to the Rev. Dr. Berkeley, for his 
extraordinary donation, his books stood by themselves, at the 
south end of the Library) and put a number to every book in 
its proper class and box ; and then took three catalogues of 
the books, one as they stood in their proper order on the 
shelves, and another in an alphabetical order, and a third 
wherein the most valuable books were placed under proper 
heads, according to the subject matter of them ; together with 
figures referring to the place and number of each book. By 
which means it might be easily known what books were in the 
Library upon any particular subject, and where they might be 
found with the utmost expedition. This catalogue was print- 
ed, and was a great incitement to the diligence and industry of 
the scholars in reading of them." This catalogue forms a vol- 
ume of 48 pages, 18mo., and was printed at New London. It 
is prefaced by a sort of Guide to Reading, prepared by Rev. 
Samuel Johnson, a graduate of the Collie in 1714, originally 
of Stratford, and afterward President of Columbia College in 
the city of New York. It is entitled " An Introduction to the 
Study of Philosophy, exhibiting a general view of all the Arts 
and Sciences, for the use of Students, with a catalogue of some 
of the most valuable authors necessary to be read in order to 
instruct them in a thorough knowledge of each of them. By 
a gentleman educated at Yale College. The Second edition 
enlarged ; the first having been published at London in the 
Republic of Letters for May, in the year 1731, Art. xxxvii*'* 
New London, 1743, 18mo. 

During the latter portion of the century the Library did not 
increase rapidly, either by purchase or donation. President 
Clap, reviewing the condition of the College in 1765, remarks,* 
" We have a good Library consisting of about 4000 volumes 
well furnished with ancient authors, such as the Fathers, His- 
torians and Classicks, many modem valuable books of Divini- 
ty, History, Philosophy and Mathematicks, but not many 
authors who have wrote within these thirty years." 

* Hist Yale ColL, p. 86. 
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Probably there was little improvement in the state of the 
collection until the country had begun to recover from the 
efi*ects of the Revolutionary War. Indeed, during the war the 
Library was sent into the interior to secure it from the enemy, 
and many valuable books are supposed to have been lost. The 
most important donations of the period were those of Rev. Dr. 
Price of London, in 1784, and Rev. Dr. Erskine of Edinburg, 
each of whom, at different times, between 1788 and 1795, pre- 
sented several volumes to the College. 

A fund for the maintenance of the Library, was commenced 
in 1763, when a bequest of ten pounds was made by Rev. 
Jared Eliot, of Killingworth. A like sum was received in 
1777 from Rev. Thos. Ruggles of Guilford, and in 1791, a be- 
quest of $1,122, was received from Rev. Samuel Lockwood, 
D. D., of Andover, Conn. Dr. Lockwood was a graduate of 
Tale College in 1745. Three years afterward he was settled 
as a minister in Andover, Conn., where he remained for forty- 
three years, till his death in 1791. A sketch of his life may 
be found in the second volume of Dr. Sprague's Annals of the 
American Pulpit. 

In 1^07, Hon. Oliver Wolcott, then residing in New York, 
gave $2,000 to the Library fund. Mr. Wolcott was a grad- 
uate of the College in 1788. He succeeded Alexander Hamil- 
ton as Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, and 
was afterwards Q-overnor of Connecticut, an office which both 
his father and grand-father had previously held. 

In 1821, a bequest of $3,000 was made to the College by 
Noah Linsly, Esq., of Wheeling, Va., but previously of Bran- 
ford, Conn. By vote of the corporation, the income of this 
gift was assigned to the Library, and was so continued until 
the year 1851. Mr. Linsly was a graduate of the College 
in 1791. 

In 1823, a donation of several hundred volumes was made 
by Rev. Jedediah Morse, D. D., the geographer, and his son 
Prof. S. F. B. Morse, distinguished as the inventor of the elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph, both graduates of the College. The 
same year, Eli Whitney, Esq., of New Haven, well-knowu 
for his invention of the cotton-gin, gave to the fund, $500, 
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the income to be expended in the purchase of books on Prac- 
tical Mechanics. Daniel Wadsworth, Esq., of Hartford, like- 
wise gave $500, the income to be used for buying books on 
Natural History and Chemistry. 

In 1833, the sum of $5,000 was contributed to the fund, by 
John T. Norton, Esq., of Albany, N. Y., now of Farmington, 
Conn. 

In 1836, the Library funds were enlarged by a bequest of 
$10,000, received from Alfred E. Perkins, M. D., of Norwich, 
Conn. This legacy forms a separate fund, and the income 
thereof is expended in buying books to be kept apart, and 
forming a distinct portion of the Library. Several thousand 
volumes, including many rare and costly works, have already 
been added to the Library as the result of his bequest. He 
was bom in Norwich, in 1809, and graduated at Yale College 
in 1830. In 1833, he received the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine in Philadelphia, and the fairest hopes were entertained of 
his usefulness and success ; but he died in 1834. His munifi- 
cent gift is the largest which the College Library has ever re- 
ceived, and will remain a perpetual monument of his generosi- 
ty and public spirit. A portrait in oil, of Dr. Perkins, is 
among the ornaments of the Library, where it was placed by 
the liberality of his sister, Mrs. John A. Kockwell, of Norwich. 

In 1843, a bequest made in 1825, by Kev. John Elliott, of 
Guilford, reached the amount of $1,000. By the terms of 
gift, $50 of the annual income of this fund is to be applied in 
buying books for the Theological Department. 

In 1845, the income of the Library funds having accumu- 
lated to a considerable amount. Professor Kingsley, who was 
the Librarian for nineteen years previous to 1825, and was every 
way qualified for the undertaking, went abroad and expended 
in England, Holland, France and Germany, about $8,000 in 
the purchase of books. 

In 1849, a legacy left for the Library fund by Mr. Addin 
Lewis, of New Haven, (who died in 1842,) reached the intended 
amount of $5,000, and the annual income has since been ap- 
plied to the Library. 

In 1850, a gift of $500 to the Library fund, residting from 
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a previons conditional subscription to another object, was re- 
ceived from Professor Kingsley. 

A collection of about four thousand volumes, chiefly in 
Ecclesiastical History and patristic Theology, formerly belong- 
ing to Professor J. K. Thilo, of the University of Halle, who 
died in 1853, was added to the Library, by purchase, in 1854. 

THE LIBRARY BUILDING. 

A building for the reception of the Library of the College 
and the Libraries of the literary societies of the Institution, 
was commenced in 1842. The College Library was removed 
in 1843, into one of the smaller apartments, but the principal 
Hall was not ready for the reception of books until 1846. The 
building is of Gothic style, and the material is brown sand- 
stone from Portland, Conn. It comprises two Halls for the 
College Library, with reading-room, ante-room, and Librarian's 
room connected, and also separate Halls for the Society Libra- 
ries. The southern wing is occupied by the Library of the 
Linonian Society, the northern, by that of the Brothers' So- 
ciety. The dimensions of the building are as follows ; whole 
front, 151 feet; front of main Hall, 51 feet; length of main 
Hall, 95 feet ; front of each wing, 30 feet ; length of each 
wing, 67 feet ; connecting wings, 26 feet by 40 feet ; extreme 
height of towers, 91 feet ; interior dimensions of main Hall, 
83 feet by 41 feet ; height of nave, 51 feet. The entire cost 
of the structure, when stone pinnacles are added, will be about 
$40,000. 

Previous to the erection of the present Library edifice, the 
books were kept in a large Hall in the upper story of the 
Chapel, which has been used by the School of Engineering for 
several years lately past. Previous to that, an upper room in 
the Lyceum, afterwards known as the Rhetorical Chamber, 
(and now divided into recitation rooms,) was appropriated to 
them ; and at a still earlier day the books were kept in the upper 
story of the old Chapel, now called the Athenaeum. Still 
earlier than this, the first room assigned to the Library, was in 
the wooden building erected for the College in 1717-18, and 
pulled down in 1776 and 1782. 
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LIBRARY PUKD8, 

Prom the review of the History of the College Library which 
has already been given, it appears that the following funds 
have been appropriated to its maintenance by the generosity of 
the persons who are named. 

Eliot and Buggies, $115 00 

Lockwood, 1,122 33 

Wolcott, 2,000 00 

Whitney, 500 00 

Wadsworth, 500 00 

Lewis, 5,000 00 

Porter, 100 00 

Kingsley, 500 00 

Elliott, 1,184 29 

Norton, 5,000 00 

Perkins, 10,000 00 



Total, $26,021.62 

The annual income from these sources is about $1,500, 
which is appropriated to the purchase of books and periodicals ; 
a sum far from adequate to the wants of so large an institu- 
tion as Yale College, 

NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY AT DIFFERENT 

PERIODS, 

It is an imperfect way to estimate the value of any Library 
by the number of volumes which it contains, especially as it is 
always a matter of doubt how the books should be counted. 

The following figures must therefore be considered as only an 
approximate statement of facts. The Library has contained 
at different periods, according to the authorities mentioned, 
the following number of volumes : 

In 1700, 40 volumes, Tradition, 

In 1743, 2,600 " Printed Catalogue. 

In 1766, 4,000 " Clap's Hist, Yale College. 

In 1791, 2,700 " Printed Catalogue. 

In 1836, 10,000 " Kingsle/s Sketch of Tale ColL 

In 1845, 10,000 " 

VOL. XL 22 
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In 1850, 21,000 volumes. 
In 1860, 38,000 " 

The losses indicated between 1766 and 1791 were occasioned 
by the removal of the books during the war. 

PRESENT NUMBER OF VOLUMES. 

The present number of volumes reported as in the CoU^e 
Library, is obtained by actual count of the volumes as they 
stand upon the shelves, exclusive of unbound pamphlets. A 
more complete statement of the present number of volumes 
accessible to the College, would include an enumeration of the 
three other collections deposited in the building, and of the 
Medical and Law Libraries, which may be stated as follows : 

Library of Yale College, (exclusive of pamphlets,) 38,000 vols. 

Linonian Library, 12,000 " 

Brothers' Library, 12,000 " 

Medical and Law Libraries, 5,000 " 

Total, 67,000 

The number of imboimd pamphlets is estimated at seven 
thousand. 

The Library of the American Oriental Society, numbering 
about 1800 separate articles, is kept in the College Library 
building. 

Several of the College Professors have also large and valu- 
able libraries in the specialties to which they are devoted. The 
collection in Greek literature belonging to President Woolsey, 
that of Oriental books belonging to Professor Salisbury, the 
Transactions and Scientific Journals belonging to the Editors 
of the Journal of Science, Professors Silliman and Dana, and 
the mathematical Library of Mr. Hillhouse, are deserving of 
particular mention. 

NUMBER OF VOLUMES IN THE SOCIETT LIBRARIES AT DIFFERENT 

PERIODS. 

The Society Libraries, for nearly a hundred years, have been 
maintained by the voluntary subscriptions and donations of 
the imdergraduated Students. 
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The Linonian Society, founded in 1753, began its Library 
in 1769, when the first contribution of books was made by 
Timothy Dwight, Nathan Hale and James Hillhouse. The 
last catalogue of this Library was published in 1860. The 
number of volumes at different periods has been as follows : 



In 1770, 


100 


Volomefl. 


In 1780, 


152 


« 


In 1790, 


330 


(( 


In 1800, 


475 


« 


In 1811, 


724 


« 


In 1822, 


1,187 


11 


In 1831, 


3,505 


<( 


In 1837, 


5,581 


u 


In 1841, 


7,500 


(C 


In 1846, 


10,103 


u 


In 1860, 


12,000 


it 



The society of the Brothers in Unity, was founded in 1768, 
and began its Library soon after. The last catalogue of the 
Library, printed in 1851, states the number of volumes at 
different periods to have been as follows : 



In 1780, 


163 


Volumes. 


In 1808, 


723 


« 


In 1818, 


937 


(( 


In 1825, 


1,730 


li 


In 1832, 


3,562 


ii 


In 1835, 


4,565 


11 


In 1838, 


6,078 


11 


In 1846, 


9,140 


li 


In 1851, 


11,652 


a 


In 1860, 


12,000 


a 



The Calliopean Society, which was founded in 1819, was dis- 
banded in 1854, and its Library sold, a considerable portion of 
the books being purchased by the College. 

CONDITION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRABT. 

Although the College Library is not so large as could be 
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wished, the selection of books has been made with care for 
many years past. It is properly a Library of reference ; the 
Libraries of the literary societies being intended for circulation. 
In purchasing books for the College Library, the effort is made 
to secure, in the first place, such standard works as are not 
otherwise accessible in New Haven, and are needed by those 
connected with the College, who are engaged in researches of 
a scientific or literary character. 

No catalogue has been printed since 1823. There is a man- 
uscript catalogue on cards, but it is not proposed to print it. 

The Library has no ancient manuscripts of importance. 
Among the modern ones which it possesses are about forty vol- 
umes left by President Stiles, which are often consulted, being 
especially valuable in relation to the political and ecclesiastical 
History of this country. It has also a collection of papers re- 
lating to the controversy between the Mohegan Indians and 
I the colony of Connecticut. The papers collected by Dr. Ben- 

rjamin Trumbull, in the preparation of his History of Connec- 
ticut, are also owned by the College. 

Among printed books, the following may be mentioned : 
Gracvii Gronovii Thesaurus Antiquitatum, etc. 87 vols, folio ; 
Muratori's Scriptores Italici, 24 vols, folio ; Description de 
TEgypte, Paris, (an early copy), 1809, etc. 22 vols, folio ; 
Kingsborough's Antiquities of Mexico, 9 vols, folio ; Silves- 
tre's Pal6ographie Universelle, 4 vols, folio ; Zahn's Antiqui- 
ties of Pompeii, Herculaneum and Stabia, folio ; Documents 
fn^dits sur THistoire de la France, 107 vols. 4to. (in progress) ; 
Annali dell' Institute di Corrispondenza Archeologica, 1829-45, 
16 vols. 8vo. ; BuUetino do. 1829-44 ; Maii Scriptorum Vete- 
rum Nova CoUectio Vaticana, 10 vols, folio ; Maii Spicilegium 
Komanum, 10 vols. 8vo. ; Piranesi's Collection of Italian An- 
tiquities, etc. 27 vols, folio ; Pertz's Monumenta Germaniaa 
Historica, vols. 1-12, folio ; Fungruben des Orients, 6 vols, fo- 
lio ; Milan edition of the Italian Classics, 400 vols. 8vo. ; All- 
gemeine Literatur Zeitung, complete, 1785-1849, 141 vols. 4to.; 
Berliner Jahrbiicher, complete, 1827-1845, 33 vols. 4to. ; Wie- 
ner Jahrbticher der Literatur, complete, 1818-1849 ; Collection 
of original pamphlets concerning English Afiairs from Charles 
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I. to James II. ; Publications of the English Becord Commis- 
sion, 74 vols, folio ; Taylor's Translations of Plato and Aris- 
totle, 19 vols. 4to. ; Calvin's Opera Omnia, 9 vols, folio ; Han- 
sard's Parliamentary Debates, 137 vols. 8vo. ; Temaux-Com- 
pans's Collection of Voyages, &c. relative to the Discovery of 
America, 20 vols. 8vo. Paris ; Ersch and Grtlber's Encyclope- 
dia, 100 vols. 4to. (in progress) ; Catesby's Natural History of 
Carolina, folio ; Byzantine Historians, Venice Edition, 23 vols, 
folio ; Dumont D'Urville, Voyage au Pole Bud, 1837-40, 14 
vols, royal 8vo., 6 vols, folio ; Gould's Humming Birds, folio ; 
Museo Borbonico, 12 vols. 8vo., Gallerie du Palais Pitti, 4 vols, 
folio ; Jones's Grammar of Ornament, folio ; Texier's Asia Mi- 
nor, 3 vols, folio ; Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols, folio, 1625-6. 

The Library is well supplied with sets of European Scientific 
periodicals, including the Transactions of some of the most 
important Academies and learned societies. Many of those 
which are still in progress are regularly received and made ac- 
cessible in the Beading Boom. 

The oldest printed book in the collection is a copy of two 
tracts of St. Augustine, (de vita Christiana, etc.) printed by 
Ulric Zell of Mayence, A. D. 1467. This book, and several 
other specimens of early typography, are displayed in a glass 
case in the main room of the Library. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

Four Assyrian tablets, with figures in relief and inscriptions 
in the cuneiform or arrow headed characters, procured in Nin- 
eveh by Bev. W. F. Williams, of Mosul, were presented to the 
Library in 1855, by a few friends of the college. A portion of 
a column or altar, found in Beiriit, bearing an ancient inscrip- 
tion in Greek, was placed in the Library by President Woolsey. 

Three Sanskrit inscriptions, probably of the eleventh or 
twelfth century, the property of the American Oriental Society, 
are also deposited in the Library. Copies of these inscriptions 
are published in the sixth volume of the Journal of the Society. 
A fac-simile copy of the Bosetta Stone was given to the Li- 
brary in 1859 by Mr. F. P. Brewer. 

VOL. II. 22<* 
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COINS. 

The Library has a collection of about 3000 ancient and mod- 
em coins^ mostly the gift of various private individuals. They 
have recently been arranged and catalogued by Mr. Fisk P. 
Brewer, who has published notices of the collection in the Tale 
Literary Magazine, Vol. 25, and in the University Quarterly, 
Vol. 2. 

WORKS OF ART. 

The main hall of the Library is ornamented with a portrait 
already mentioned, of Dr. A. E. Perkins, the founder of the 
Perkins fund, and with busts of President Day, Professor Sil- 
liman, Kev. Dr. N. W. Taylor, and I. Town, Esq., by Mr. C. 
B. Ives of New Haven, Prof. A. M. Fisher, by H. Augur, and 
Governor W. A. Buckingham, by H. Dexter, Esq. of Boston. 
There are also copies in marble by Thomas Crawford, of three 
antique busts. Homer, Demosthenes, and one formerly known 
as Cicero. They were the gift of Professor Salisbury. A copy 
in plaster of the newly identified bust of Cicero in the Vatican 
at Rome, was given to the Library by Mr. B. P. Akers of Rome. 

LIBRARIANS. 

Previous to the year 1805, the Senior Tutor acted as Libra- 
rian. From that time to 1824, the oflSce was filled by Prof. 
James L. Kingsley. He was succeeded by Prof. J. W. Gibbs, 
who held the oflice until 1843. Edward C. Herrick, Esq. was 
then appointed Librarian, and held the ojBBce for fifteen years, 
till his resignation in 1858. The present incumbent of the 
post entered upon his duties in 1856. 

The Society Libraries have been in charge of undergraduate 
Librarians until the present year. Each of them is now in 
charge of a graduate member of the Society, who is also an 
assistant in the College Library. Mr. Arthur W. Wright is 
the Linonian Librarian, Mr. Joseph L. Daniels, that of the 
Brothers' Society. 

REGULATIONS. 

The hours during which the Library is regularly open, are 
from 8 A. M., to 1 P. M., daily, except on Sundays and in va- 
cations. During a considerable portion of the year, it is open 
again in the afternoon. 
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The persons entitled to borrow from the Library are the 
College Officers, members of the professional and scientific 
Schools, and of the Junior and Senior Classes in the College ; 
and also such other persons as may receive permission from the 
Library Committee. 

For consultation, the Library is open freely to any applicant. 
Books are sometimes loaned to persons at a distance by per- 
mission of the Conmiittee. 

The following are Law$ of Tale College respecting the 

Library, 

1. The President, Fellows, members of the several Faculties, 
Graduates resident at the College, members of the Theological, Medi- 
cal, Law and Philosophical Schools, and Seniors and Juniors, shall 
have the liberty of drawing books from the Library. Other persons 
may have the privilege of consulting the Library, and of drawing 
books therefrom, by obtaining the permission of the Library Com- 
mittee. No person shall borrow any book from the Library without 
the knowledge or presence of the Librarian, and no persons except the 
President and Librarian shall have a key to the Library. Before 
being permitted to take away any book, all persons except the Presi- 
dent, Fellows and members of the Faculties, shall be required to sub- 
scribe an engagement to conform to all the Laws and Regulations of 
the Library, and to make good all damage or loss thereto which they 
may occasion or permit. 

2. The Library shall be open for the delivery of books during five 
hours of each secular day of the week in term time, except the week 
next previous to Commencement, days of public fast and thanksgiving, 
fourth of July, and such other public days as may be determined upon 
by the Library Committee. The said Committee shall regulate the 
opening of the Library during vacations, and shall appoint the hours 
of opening in term time. The members of the Senior and Junior 
classes shall have the liberty of drawing and consulting the books of 
the Library only on Mondays and Thursdays. Those persons who 
have special permission to draw books from the Dbrary, shall also be 
allowed to consult books in the Library Booms, under such regulations 
as the Committee shall prescribe. 

3. The Librarian shall register all books which may bo borrowed 
from the Library, noting the name of the borrower, the title and size 
of the book, the time when borrowed and when returned. No person 
shall without permission lend to another a book which he has borrowed 
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from the Library, nor let it go from his possession ; and no person 
shall, without permission of the Library Committee, carry a book be- 
longing to the Library, out of the town of New Haven, on penalty of 
being deprived of the use of the Library for a time not exceeding six 
months, or of paying a fine not exceeding one dollar, at the discretion 
of said Committee. 

No person, except members of the Faculties, may keep more than 
three volumes from the Library at one time, without permission from 
the Library Committee. 

4. Certain books, which on account of their character or their value» 
ought not to be removed from the Library, shall be so designated by 
the Library Committee, and shall not be taken out without their spe- 
cial permission. 

5. The members of the Senior and Junior classes and members of 
the Medical, Law and Scientific schools shall pay for the use of books 
borrowed from the Library twelve cents for the term of two weeks, or 
less time for each folio or quarto volume, and six cents for an octavo 
or smaller volume. 

Previous to borrowing books from the Library, members of these 
schools shall each deposit with the Librarian the sum of five dollars, 
or a bond from one of the Professors of the College or other responsi- 
ble person, for the safe keeping and return of the books they may 
borrow : the money or bond to be surrendered whenever the account 
is satisfactorily settled. But those who are permitted to draw books 
from the Library may consult them free of charge in the Library 
apartments. The Librarian shall have power to remit, in certain 
cases, at his discretion, charges for the use of books borrowed. 

All books borrowed from the Library, except by members of the 
Faculties and of the Corporation, shall be returned or renewed within 
two weeks from the time when they are taken ; and such books shall 
also be returned on the Mondav next before the end of the first and 
second terms. Those who fail to return or to renew, at the required 
time, the books they have borrowed, shall forfeit the use of the Li- 
brary until such books are returned. The Librarian or his assistant is 
authorized to limit at his discretion in the case of certain books, the 
time during which they may be kept from the Library. The sums 
due for books thus borrowed shall be annually inserted in the July 
term bills. 

Whoever shall borrow a book from the Library shall pay at the dis- 
cretion of the President or Librarian, for all injury done to it while in 
his possession. In case of the loss of a volume, the borrower shall 
be required to replace the same, or pay the value thereof in money ; 
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or if the volume be one of a set, he shall replace the set or pay the 
value thereof. 

All books borrowed from the Library shall be returned thereto one 
week before Commencement, and whosoever shall, without special 
permission from the Library Committee, retain books contrary to this 
law, shall forfeit his right to the use of the Library, during such 
retention. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Librarian to arrange the books in the 
Library ; to cause them to be repaired when necessary ; to keep a 
catalogue of all books presented, or purchased with monies appropria- 
ted by the donors for the use of the Library. 

At each Commencement, the Librarian shall return to the Corpora- 
tion a list of the books which have been purchased during the prece- 
ding year ; and shall report the names of such members of the Senior 
class as have books from the Library, that their Degrees may be 
withheld. 

7. All books for the Library shall be purchased under the direction 
of the Library Committee, and shall be deposited in the Library. 

8. The Library Committee shall have power to make any regula- 
tions for the management of the Library, which they may find neces- 
sary, and which shall not be inconsistent with the foregoing Laws. 

II. It shall be the duty of the Faculty to exercise supervision over 
all the Society Libraries admitted into the Library building, to 
acquaint themselves by inspection or otherwise with the character of 
the books, to ascertain and if necessary limit the expenditure for Li- 
brary purposes, and in general, provide for the care and safety of the 
rooms and libraries deposited therein. It shall be the duty of the 
several societies, to whom looms may be assigned in the Library 
building, through their Librarians or other officers, to afford all facili- 
ties for the inspection of their rooms and libraries as the Corporation 
or Faculty may direct, and to furnish from time to time all such infor- 
mation as the Faculty may require concerning the condition and man- 
agement of the Libraries. The rooms so assigned to the several soci- 
eties may be occupied by them until needed for the College Dbrary, 
or so long as the President and Fellows shall see fit. Such rooms 
shall be used for Library purposes and for no other. No meetmgs of 
the Societies shall be held in them, nor shall they be ust*d as reading 
rooms except under the direction of the College Inspector or Pruden- 
tial Committee. And if these regulations or any of them are violated, 
the Faculty may, if they see fit, punish the person or persons in fault, 
or may require the Society in whose room such violations occur, to 
remove the books to some other place. 
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Article VI.— EDUCATED GENTLEMEN. 

When Tom Brown was about to enter upon the untried 
scenes of a school-boy's life at Kugby, his father gave him very 
little advice, but that little to the point : " If schools are 
what they were in my time, you'll see a great many cruel, 
blackguard things done, and hear a deal of foul, bad talk. But 
never fear ; you tell the truth, keep a brave and kind heart and 
never listen to or say anything you wouldn't have your mother 
or sister hear, and you'll never feel ashamed to come home, or 
we to see you." The Students who go to our Colleges are 
much older than Tom Brown at this period of his life ; still 
the same or very similar remarks would be equally applicable 
to them. Most people who have never been to College have 
an indistinct idea that it is a bad place. They do not really 
know why or how it is so, but they have that impression. 
There is a reason for all things ; there is a reason for this sup- 
position. The fact is, they form their opinions from the man- 
ners of the Students whom they may have seen, for very few 
persons are so excluded as not to have seen such a celebrity as 
a College Student. That the common impression is a just one, 
all who have been to College will be free to admit. Their 
opinion that it ought not to be so will be equally free and de- 
cided. Probably Colleges are no worse for manners and morals * 
than other places where a great number of young men are 
gathered together, for any purpose whatever. The reason 
why the fact attracts so universal attention is, they ought to 
be a great deal better. The object the Student has in view is 
the most exalted, and the pursuit of it the most ennobling of 
any human employment. Why then does such a state of 
things exist ? 

The end of a Collegiate education is, or should be, to make 
educated gentlemen. Neither of these words alone embraces 
the idea. The College graduate should be not merely educated, 
but he should be a gentleman ; not only a gentleman but an 
educated gentleman. Every College sends out yearly, men 
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who are far from being educated. The really educated are 
comparatively few, even in the limited sense meant by the 
phase " a College education." The number of gentlemen we 
apprehend to be fewer yet, and how many of the newly fledged 
alumni can make any pretension to the title of educated 
gentlemen. This is not the fault of the College ; the Faculty 
are not to blame, — at least, but partially. Neither can the 
'^ College system'' be held amenable. In its general plan it is 
probably the best that could be devised, and the details surely 
cannot be held responsible. Where then does the fault lie but 
with the Students themselves ? 

We will start with the supposition that all who go to Col- 
lege wish to come out educated gentlemen. Then let us see 
what are the means used to attain this end. We are perfectly 
safe in saying that every Student goes to College with the de- 
termination to do well, though each may have his own method 
of explaining this phrase. Every one has some lofty aspirations, 
some noble desires, some good end in view. At his first 
entrance he is met by the electioneering for Societies, and at 
last, to escape the importunities of the electioneers, he "pledges" 
to some Society. After the Freshmen have been mostly 
" pledged " they cease to be the lions of the place, and some- 
thing now takes place in the shape of " Freshman visitation," 
or something equally barbarous. Perhaps the new comer is 
dragged out of bed at midnight and compelled to mount the 
table and make an impromptu speech, or elucidate the " pros- 
ody " of Livy, to the great delight of his tormentors and his 
own intense disgust ; or perhaps, while preparing for his next 
morning's recitation, he is visited by a party of friends (?) who 
proceed to have a social smoke, without even saying so much 
as " by your leave, sir." He goes to recitation with the inten- 
tion of learning all he can ; of making a good recitation if 
possible ; in fact, he supposes at this time that he came to 
College to learn. He does learn many things which he had 
better left unlearned. He learns that marks, good marks of 
course, are to be sought after as the aummun bonum. He 
leamg a way to obtain them too, without much trouble to him- 
self. He learns that the easiest course for himself is to do as 
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he sees others doing, even the so-called best scholars in tike 
class. So he, with the rest, keeps his book open under the 
seat, and reads the lesson instead of learning it and reciting it. 
Or, if the lesson be one in the classics, he prepares it by the 
aid of that demoralizing help, known among Students by the 
name of " pony." Surely he forgets that no man ever yet 
rode to honor, knowledge or greatness. 

Such is the start the Student has on the road to knowledge. 
If such is the beginning what must be the end ? Under such 
training can we expect that the mind is about to expand, as the 
bud, warmed by the sun and kissed by the showers, expands 
and opens to the perfect flower ? Must we not rather, from 
the very nature of the case, suppose that the intellect will be 
cramped and wither away, like the bud bitten by a noxious 
insect, or nipped by the frost. Nor can the heart and soul 
expand and grow amid such practices. The meanness of such 
a course must be so evident to all, that no one can pursue it 
and yet retain his self-respect unimpaired. 

But we are anticipating and looking at the end of the course, 
when in reality we are at the beginning. The new comer, by 
the end of the first term, has learned, most often by experience, 
the whole list of current practical jokes and petty annoyances, 
and carefully stores them away in his memory to bring them 
into requisition again the next year, when he is to change the 
place of the tormented for that of the tormentor. Very likely 
too, he has learned every method of shirking or " cutting ** 
recitation, and escaping prayers and church service. He has 
forgotten his good resolutions, formed at the beginning of his 
course, and having cut loose from all principle, lies in the 
stream of public sentiment, to be wafted downward by its 
turbid current. The force of example has had its legitimate 
effect, and he thinks it perfectly right to do as he sees others 
around him doing. His intellect is fast becomieg dulled by 
the course of mental dissipation which he has commenced, and 
in the course of the petty vexations he has undergone, the 
moral sensibilities have become wonderfully blunted, and he is 
remarkably proficient in the ethics peculiar to Colleges. 'We 
need not follow the Student through his four year's course and 
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mark the successive steps by which the mind becomes weak- 
ened and unsettled, instead of strengthened, and the moral 
qualities, without which no one can be a true gentleman, en- 
tirely destroyed. It requires no great skill in prophecy to 
predict that he who follows a plan thus laid out at the begin- 
ing, will be neither an educated man nor a gentleman, much 
less combine them both. We will now only look at some of 
the practices of College life, which are so derogatory to char- 
acter, and state some especial wants which may and must be 
supplied by the Students themselves. 

The character the Student has, among the generality of peo- 
ple, is that of a rowdy, whose hand is against every man, and 
every man's hand against him. In places where there is a Col- 
lege, all nocturnal depredations, all deeds of violence, are at 
once laid to the Students, who thus have to bear more blame, 
frequently, than is their due. We are bound in justice to say, 
that a great deal of this rowd3rism is apparent rather than real, 
the mere ebullition of animal spirits, rather than a settled dis- 
position to break over the laws and customs of society. We 
regret to say that this is not the character of it all. But 
whatever be the cause that prompts to it, the thing itself is 
radically vicious, and its results are exceedingly disastrous to 
the character as weU as the reputation of Students. Those 
who do these things, at first for sport, and to be thought smart, 
will soon do them from very love, and the moral faculty will 
become so blunted, that those actions, which at first caused 
many qualms of conscience, at last become the settled habit of 
a life. It is getting to be a notorious fact, that a number of 
Students cannot assemble in any place for any purpose what- 
ever, without frequent scenes of violence and most disgraceful 
encounters with the representatives of law and order. The 
fact attracts the attention and comments of the press, and the 
inhabitants of a town where there is to be a meeting of Stu- 
dents, expect nothing less than to be outraged and insulted. 
All students are not responsible for this, but nevertheless, it 
is the general reputation, and all have to suffer alike the re- 
proach. This reputation not only lowers the self-respect of 
Students themselves, but destroys and deadens to a great de- 
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gree, the influence which young men at a UniverBity ought to 
possess and exercise. The spirit of lawlessness finds vent in a 
great variety of ways, which it is unnecessary to specify, but 
which are familiar to all Students. 

Another thing which painfully attracts the attention of the 
closer observer of College life and manners is, the object which 
so many, perhaps the most, Students seem to have in view in 
pursuing their studies. To all appearances there are but few 
who seem to desire knowledge for the sake of knowledge ; not 
many who drink of the Pierian spring to quench their thirst j 
only one here and there who would study if he were not com- 
pelled. The most seem to have an entirely different object ia 
view ; some wish to stand high in the class and obtain the es- 
teem and confidence of the faculty ; some desire to please their 
friends ; and some value knowledge only as it will form a 
stepping-stone to power and thus further their own ambitious 
desires. Although neither of these motives may be wrong in 
itself, still the real Student should have a higher and nobler 
•one. He should desire knowledge for its own sake ; should find 
real, unalloyed pleasure in the very " beholding the very bright 
countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies." The ill-effects of any other motive are quickly seen, 
and the disastrous result upon the mind and habits of the in- 
dividual most surely felt. How many Students will diligently 
prepare their lessons for recitation, carefully looking up every 
question that the Professor will be likely to ask, but having 
never a thought beyond. How many wiU carefully keep awake, 
with note-book and pencil in hand, in a lecture upon which 
they know they are to be examined, but will yawn and fall 
asleep in a lecture which they expect will not be called up in 
•examination, even though the latter embrace some of the most 
•curious and interesting facts in Science or Natural History. 
How many will study and read merely the books laid down in 
the College course, or at most those which have a particular 
bearing upon the profession they may have chosen, knowing 
nothing of and caring little for others. Says Charles Lamb;'' 
'" I can read anything which I call a book." This Catholicity 
of spirit will always be the characteristic of the genuine lover 
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of knowledge. He can study or read anything from which he 
can learn. His horizon is not bounded by the narrow circle of 
routine, nor are his ideas limited to mere present advancement 
or future success. Wherever there is anything to be learned, 
there he wishes to be, and whatever is knowledge, he wishes to 
obtain if possible. 

The above are some of the reasons why so many College 
Students fail of becoming educated gentlemen. Many of them 
may look trivial and appear like little things. But it is a prin- 
ciple of mechanics, that the smallest forces may move the 
largest bodies. All have wandered by the bank of some stream, 
when the water was low, and seen little circular holes in the 
rocks which line its bed, of all sizes, from those that hold a 
thimble-full to a number of quarts. Often in the bottom of 
this cavity, a small pebble may be found, and geologists tell 
us, the hole is formed by the action of the water upon this 
small stone, causing it to revolve, and thus it gradually but 
surely wears away the larger but softer rock. To one who 
should watch the operation, it would seem very slow and un- 
productive. But let him mark some small cavity and return 
after years have passed away, and he would be astonished at 
the result. So these small influences, continually at work, 
gradually, but none the less surely, sap the foundation of real 
true scholarship, and degrade the high-minded gentleman 
to a vulgar practitioner or a petty demagogue. The human 
mind, that wondrous thing, with its self-active energizing, is 
continually at work for good or evil, storing up treasures of 
priceless knowledge, or becoming laden with that which is 
worse than the husk of truth. The soul, too, is continually 
receiving impressions, which will never be lost. One impres- 
sion stronger than a former may make a deeper indentation, 
and cover the other ; but the scar, as it were, still remains and 
will remain forever. What then must be the effect of this 
system of bullying, of blackguardism, of shirking, of contin-. 
ual deception, upon the forming character.^ Johnson says, "the 
basis of all excellence is truth." Then where all is false and 
hollow, in vain may we look for knowledge, for morality, for 
any excellence whatever. 
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A College course does not do eTerTthing for a man. That 
is not the intention. It merely lays the foundation, and he is 
to build the superstructure himself. But there are some 
things which a man might attain in College if he would, and 
without which he will find himself lamentably deficient, when 
he gets out into the world. Among other things which might 
be mentioned, none is of more importance than the ability to 
converse well. To do this, it is necessary in the first place to 
have the ideas, and secondly, to be able to express them clearly 
and elegantly. Americans, and especially educated Americans, 
are proverbial for want of conversational talent. Good conver- 
sational power is justly regarded as one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of a gentleman, and when we reflect how much 
a man's influence is increased thereby, it is really wonderful 
that we let so lamentable a deficiency go uncorrected. Our 
Students are social enough, they talk enough. The great de- 
ficiency lies in the fact that their talk amounts to nothing. A 
great share is trivial, nonsensical, to say nothing of that which 
is really profane and vulgar. When they are thrown into so- 
ciety and are expected to take their part in intelligent conver- 
sation, whether on literature, art, or the popular religious or 
political questions of the day, they are made keenly sensible 
of their humiliating deficiency. While in College, it is not to 
be expected that Students will mingle very much in general 
society, but in their intercourse with each other, a vast deal 
of improvement might be made in this particular. 

Attention to cleanliness and order is greatly neglected by 
many. No one who lives in a room that is rarely swept or 
dusted, and where books, papers, collars, canes, stockings and 
boots lie about in promiscuous confusion, can be a gentleman. 
Much less can he be one, who neglects his person and goes from 
day to day dressed shabbily and dirtily. Our Students are many 
of them poor, and with difficulty can go through a College 
course. But this fact is no excuse for filthiness, at least. Henry 
Ward Beecher says, "a man was not made for dress, but when 
he is made, he looks better, ^ dressed up.' " A man need not 
dress expensively, and yet dress respectably and neatly. Dress 
a person like a gentleman, and for the most part he will act 
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like one, and those who neglect this part will find to their cost 
that they have been penny-wise and pound foolish. The great 
want of means for physical culture, which has been so long 
felt, is now happily being obviated. Amherst College takes 
the lead in establishing a professorship of Gymnastics and 
Hygiene, and other institutions will follow, and soon it will be 
entirely the Student's own fault if he does not have the "mens 
Sana in corpore sano.'* 

But the great deficiencies of the American Student, may all 
be summed up in one general head, the want of earnestness 
and practicality. The advantages furnished by our Colleges 
are sufficient to supply all that a man needs, if he will only 
avail himself of the means. If men would labor as diligently 
for self-culture as they do for pleasure ; if they would drink as 
eagerly at the fount of Castalia as they do of the waters of 
Lethe ; if they would think more of the real and less of the 
seeming, there would be a speedy change for the better. How 
little most Students seem to think of the future ! How eager- 
ly they devote themselves to the pleasures of the present-hour,, 
never thinking, never realizing that they are fighting against, 
themselves. In this connection, we always think of the storjr 
the minister told to a school of rude, idle boys. It is substan- 
tially as follows : 

There was a man who had an innate fondness for practical 
jokes, and was the aider and abettor of the boys in all their- 
mischief. They came to him one day and proposed to take a 
certain flock of sheep and raft them across the lake to a desert 
island, and leave them there. He eagerly assented to the pro- 
posal, and when night came, a raft was constructed and the 
sheep speedily landed on the island. When they returned to 
the shore, the boys proposed to take the raft to pieces, so that 
it might make more trouble for the owner of the sheep. The 
man assisted in this operation, and went home chuckling over 
the dismay of the owner when he foimd the sheep missing.. 
The next morning on going to the bam, he found his own 
sheep gone ; they were safely on the island and the raft was 
destroyed. The boys had taken the sheep from his own yard 
and driven them to another place, and he had played the joke 
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upon himself. And now, boys, said the minister in concluBion, 
whose sheep are you stealing, when you thus waste your tiine 
and opportunities ? The question is one that every Student 
would do well to put to himself, "Whose sheep are you 
stealing ?" 

Not only earnestness is necessary for the Student, but prac- 
ticality. The truth as well as the melancholy beauty of that 
oft-quoted line, "Life is real, life is earnest," never fails to 
strike home. In this practical country, and in this material 
age, there are but few who can dally in the arms of the Muses, 
and from the heights of Parnassus, calmly survey the moving 
world around. Most have got to meet the sterner realities of 
life, and meet them manfully and boldly or fall in the encounter. 
They cannot be handled with gloves, nor will it do to take hold 
with the tips of the fingers, as one would shake hands with a 
fashionable lady. So all should aim in their culture for the 
real and practical. We do not mean that a man should direct 
all his attention to fitting for some particular profession, while 
in College. His discipline there should have a broader char- 
acter, above all professions, subservient to none. But he must 
live in the world, not in an intellectual sphere, furnished with 
a garniture from his own ideality. It is easy for the scholar 
to affect this state, and be ignorant or careless of all that is 
real. But he who can carry his education into the world, and 
not sully his scholastic robes; he who can live in the world, and 
yet not be of the world, is truly great and noble. 

We do not know whether we have succeeded in making clear 
what our idea is of what an educated gentleman should be. 
We have stated the question negatively, and told what disci- 
pline and characteristics do not belong to an educated gentle- 
man, rather than those which do. The term is commonly used 
in reference to all College graduates, and in its general accept- 
ance is one of great latitude. We would have the phrase lim- 
ited to its literal and primary significance. College Students, 
in many respects, are a noble class of men, social companions, 
warm friends, generous enemies. But the standard of educated 
gentlemen needs to be raised, and it is the Students who must 
do it. Will they consider the matter, and enable our Colleges 
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to graduate a class of men^ from year to year, whose education 
is not all of the intellect, and whose gentlemanly demeanor is 
not the mere polish of society, but whose culture and adorn- 
ment shall be of and in the heart? We can in no way better 
express our idea, than by citing a single example. 

In the quiet village of Amherst there lives a man, who 
never graduated at a College, yet has been a College President ; 
he never sought fame, but his fame is world-wide ; he never 
looked for honor, but honor has come to him ; he never longed 
for distinction, yet his name is distinguished even in foreign 
lands ; he never called himself a scholar, yet his learning is 
deep and rare ; he never tried to be a gentleman, for he never 
could be anything else. Though he has given nature some 
hard knocks, yet she has whispered that in his ear, which she 
never before revealed to mortals. With all his learning and 
accomplishments, he has always been the same Christian gen- 
tleman, and all his varied acquirements have ever been at the 
service of his pupils. Though Father Time has dealt lightly 
with him, his form is beginning to be somewhat bowed, his hair 
is turning gray, his footstep is somewhat less firm than was its 
wont. But how little there is of such a man, that in reality 
will ever die. His name will be loved and revered in every 
clime, long after his majestic form shall have ceased forever to 
frequent the vales and climb the hills he has loved so well ; 
and his fame, deeply engraved in the adamantine rocks, shall 
be handed down from generation to generation, through all 
time, till the rocks themselves shall crumble to dust, and the 
hills shall be ^^ melted like wax.'' Though he has received 
more honorary titles than almost any other living American, 
yet he is best known among his friends, and loves best to be 
called simply by the name of Edward Hitchcock. 

Such men the church and the world need. The demand of 
the age is for educated gentlemen, much more than for minis- 
ters, lawyers or doctors ; men who will exert an influence, not 
only without the assistance of fortune and station, but in spite 
of them ; men whose education is not merely superficial, whose 
gentlemanly demeanor springs from the kindly impulses of the 
heart, and is not that which is made to order, at the rooms of 
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any dancing-master ; men who arc not so fastidious tliat they 
cannot labor in common things for the good of humanity, and 
for whom it is necessary to pray, as did a Methodist minister 
at a camp-meeting, for a too-delicate brother: "0 Lord, we 
pray Thee, take the polish from Brother Jackson." By adding 
the word Christian to our title, we shall have that which ex- 
presses the highest type, the most exalted form of humanity. 
He who is in very truth an educated Christian gentleman, is 
the noblest work of God's creation, and has reached the high- 
est perfection attainable here. He need have no care for his 
present reputation, no fear for his future destiny. Would that 
every Student would labor more faithfully, more earnestly for 
such a desirable consummation ; that all would be more "in- 
flamed with the study of learning, and the admiration of vir- 
tue ; stirred up with high hopes of living to be brave men and 
worthy patriots, dear to God and famous to all ages." 
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Article VII.— THE GOTHIC. 

If it were possible for every human being to become a sub- 
tle critic in all matters pertaining to literature, and the fine 
arts, and, could their criticisms be universally known and re- 
spected, both of these departments of human skill and knowl- 
edge would advance more in one century than they have in 
sixty ; and ultimately would attain a position where their 
productions would admit of no encomium or censure, for all 
would be perfectness. This, however, can never happen, any 
more than that all men can become wealthy or happy. But 
while we relinquish the hope of realizing such Utopias, we 
should cherish the ambition of approximating to supreme ex- 
cellence in all things, as nearly as possible. It devolves, as a 
duty, upon educated men, who are already cultivated and 
refined in literature, to appropriate a portion of their time and 
labor, to the study of the fine arts ; to study in order to criti- 
cise ; to criticise in order to improve. 

There are disadvantages connected with these studies in the 
United States, which are felt but little or not at all in Europe ; 
one obstacle is, that these arts " must grow up side by side 
with the coarser plants of daily necessity ;" and another is, 
that we have not continually in our sight, the great works of 
the great masters in painting, sculpture and architecture ; and 
although the short roll-call of our artists, boasts many illustri- 
ous names, years upon years of earnest self-denying labor must 
pass, before we can attain anything like supremacy in the fine 
arts. 

Before all others, architecture is the art in which we are 
likely to excel ; not only because that is the parent of sculp- 
ture and painting, but because we possess the best building 
materials in the world, of all characters and colors ; and be- 
cause our modern built cities, with their broad streets and 
spacious squares, offer the best advantages for a rich and 
effective architecture. The study of this art is so easy, and its 
principles so readily applied, that it would be a fault in the 
training of an educated man, if he could not analyze a build- 
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ing ; study and compare the effects ; find what produces good, 
and what bad impressions, what heightens and what dimin- 
ishes them, and pronounce judgment upon the whole com- 
bined. 

It is the object of this article — as far as its briefness will 
admit — to compare the spirit of the gothic style of architecture 
with the orders that preceded it ; not viewing them from the 
stand-point of the ancients, but considering how far they are 
applicable to the purposes of the modems. 

It is said that the main impression on the mind of one 
gazing upon the remains of Egyptian architecture, is that of 
awe at the power which could raise such enormous masses, and 
put them together with such exquisite skill. This is not, how- 
ever, the effect which the architects of Egypt had in view, for 
to men living in the time of the erection of the pyramids and 
temples, there would be no feeling of awe, or even of wonder, 
at the power which they daily saw and exercised. 

But there is, even to the modem mind, fortified by a true 
religion, a feeling — whether before the blank, mysterious solem- 
nity of the pyramids, or among the enigmatical complexities 
of the Hall of Camac, — a feeling of mystery not belonging to 
their antiquity, which runs back into the gloom of time, 
where the eye of science and leaming cannot pierce ; but it 
comes from the sphinxes, ftom the obelisks covered with puz- 
zling hieroglyphs, from the curious carvings, and from the 
grouping of the whole ; and this feeling so bewilders the mind 
that it is helpless ; it seeks for something to lean upon, and 
would credit the grossest impostures that ever wrought mis- 
chief in the world. Never were any agencies employed by a 
religious faith, better adapted to bringing the minds of men 
into utter subjection to the power of a theocracy than the 
temples of Egj'^pt. This explains the objects which the archi- 
tects had in view ; for the spirit which pervaded their produc- 
tions, and which even now lingers about them, is the Mystery 
of Priestcraft. 

In all countries govemed by a true democracy, there must 
be an openness and publicity in all governmental affairs that 
shall defy suspicion and challenge inquest; and the same 
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spirit is seen pervading the people, and beyond this imbues 
their works. It was this spirit that ixifluenced the Greeks, 
when they adopted and copied a great many of the features of 
the Egyptian architecture, to discard mystery and complexity, 
and build in a style more congenial to their institutions and 
themselves. There was also in the Grecian people a refinement 
of order and discipline, which nations since have tried in vain 
to excel. In the height of Athenian prosperity, the whole 
state moved like a machine ; the strictest method was carried 
into the highest offices and the lowest, into public life and 
private. The effects of this regularity are to be seen in the 
Greek temples ; beautifully proportioned, built with exquisite 
handicraft, bearing an air of candor and discipline about them 
that accorded with the character of the people, there was still 
a lack of life about the buildings which would counteract the 
good impressions produced by the delicate work and symmetri- 
cal form. But in completing their main object, the worship of 
the gods, the principle of life was instilled in a manner best 
calculated, according to their views, to relieve the death-plike 
solemnity of the structure, and at the same time satisfy their 
feelings of reverence for the gods. This was effected by sculp- 
ture ; the subjects of the chisel being religious or heroic. 

Upon the highest part of the most conspicuous portion of 
the temple, were great bas-reliefs of groups of gods and god- 
desses, and their attendants ; of sacrificial processions, and of 
the exploits of their great heroes and demi-gods. In order to 
bring their work to perfection, they built their structures isola- 
ted, upon hill sides, that the expression of veneration might 
not be sophisticated by any lower effort of the art. 

The Greeks would not degrade that architecture which they 
had perfected in worshiping their divinities, by lowering it to 
common purposes ; they preferred to transact public business 
without the shelter of a roof, and they did not value domestic- 
ity enough to expend any great degree of skill upon their 
dwelling houses. 

Their architecture never relaxed from its conventionality, 
never condescended to become picturesque or pretty ; but full 
of beauty and of an ideal life that was rather repelling, the 
structures embodied the spirit and character of the people. 
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The Grecian architecture has been defined as ^^ horizontal^ re- 
posing, and definite ;" but there is something more expressed 
both in the way in which their greatest efforts were developed, 
and in the subjects of the ornamentation. There was a relig- 
ious spirit, and it is the only architecture of the ancients 
in which religion was introduced per se ; the Egyptians used 
the religious element, but it was to subserve temporal ends ; 
but the Greeks had no such ends in view ; they glorified their 
gods for the sake of glorifying them, and there is in all their 
productions a spirit of the very refinement of Paganism. 

It is absurd, then, to build Christian churches in the Gre- 
cian style, and leave out this spirit ; it is as if a painter, in a 
portrait, should omit the eyes entirely ; the part on which de- 
pends the greatest expression is gone. 

If we build Parthenons, let us have upon the pediments and 
friezes, the bas-reliefs of Jupiter, and Minerva and Neptune, 
with all the concomitants of the Grecian mythology ; other- 
wise the building would be anomalous. And if we build 
dwelling houses in the Athenian style, we must expect to have 
no comfort, and live, for the most part, in the open air. The 
Grecian architecture was beautiful and true to its purposes, 
but it is dead to the moderns, and can never be revived with- 
out unconformity. 

The Romans, carrying the spirit of peculation into all 
things, originated but little in architecture ; they were content 
to enjoy the fruits of Grecian genius, and considered them- 
selves entitled, by their conquest, to the literature and inven- 
tions of the country they subdued. Like a child that decks 
itself in sparkling jewelry and beautiful trinkets, without 
taste or discrimination, the young Boman barbarian, in the 
willfulness of power, clothed his cities with structures in which 
he mixed orders that were incongruous, and ornaments that 
were discordant, and seemed to survey them with childish 
pride and admiration. The case was analogous to that which 
Horace mentions : 

" Humano capiti ceryicem pictor equinam 
Jungore si relit, et varias inducere pluxnas, 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atnim 
Deslrat in pisoem mulier formoea Bupeme." 
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Some originality is the Roman's due, however, and the fea- 
ture which distinguishes Roman architecture as Roman, is a 
symbol of the spirit and progress of the nation. The Romans 
conquered per saltum ; they leaped from city to city, until the 
whole world was under their control ; of this method of con- 
quest the arch is a type ; the march, seen in the bold ambi- 
tious swoop of power ; the city, represented in the column 
upon which the arch descends, making it necessary to the 
whole, then leaping again from that, and descending upon 
another ; all this expresses the spirit of the people. 

In copying the Grecian orders of architecture, the Romans 
did not confine themselves to the rectangular form ; they mod- 
ified it into the hexagonal, the triangular, and even into the 
circular and oval ; and in doing this, it is a question whether 
they did not improve upon the Greek. 

From the Roman, sprang the Romanesque, a transition 
state of the art between the Roman and the gothic ; purer 
and nobler than the former, but inferior in all respects to the 
latter. 

Connected with the idea of the architecture of Rome, is an 
order called La Renaissance, and I know of no better way of 
disposing of this^ than by a quotation from Mr. Ruskin, a 
critic in matters relating to the fine arts, whose refinement of 
mind is equaled by his originality of thought : 

" Accursed, I call it, with deliberate purpose. It needed 
but the gathering up of a Babylonish garment to trouble 
Israel ; these marble garments of the ancient idols of the Gen- 
tiles, how many have they troubled ! Gathered out of their 
ruins by the second Babylon, gathered by the Papal church in 
the extremity of her sin ; raised up by her, not when she was 
sending forth her champions to preach in the highway, and 
pine in the desert, and perish in the fire ; but in the very 
scarlet fruitage and fullness of her guilt, when her priests 
vested themselves not with purple only, but with blood, and 
bade the cups of their feasting foam, not with wine only, but 
with hemlock ; raised by the hands of the Leos and the Bor- 
gias, raised first into that mighty temple where the seven hills 
slope to the Tiber^ that marks by its massy dome the central 
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spot where Rome has reversed the words of Christ ; and, as 
He vivified the stone to the apostleship, she petrifies the 
apostleship into the stumbling stone ; exalted there first as if 
to mark what work it had to do, it went forth to paralyze or 
to pollute, and wherever it came, the lustre faded from the 
streets of our cities, the grey towers and glorious arches of our 
abbeys fell by the river sides, the love of nature was uprooted 
from the hearts of men, base luxuries and cruel formalisms 
were festered and frozen into them from their youth ; and at 
last, where, from his fair gothic chapel beside the Seine, the 
king St. Louis had gone forth, followed by his thousands in the 
cause of Christ, another king was dragged forth from the gates 
of his Renaissance palace, to die by the hands of the thou* 
sands of his people gathered in another crusade ; or what shall 
that be called whose sign was not the cross but the guillotine." 

In the twelfth century there began to be innovations in 
building, and owing to some fortunate changes in opinion and 
taste, the rule which the classic architecture had so long en- 
joyed undisturbed, began to lose its absolutism. The rectan- 
gular form of the Greek temple gave way to variety ; the 
blankness of walls was relieved by buttresses and oiiel win- 
dows ; the low, unimposing roof, was changed so as to play 
an important part, and adorned with spires and pinnacles ; the 
arch became pointed and full of meaning ; ornaments were 
drawn from nature rather than from ideal forms ; and at last 
the perfect proportions of the gothic, intricate, yet harmonious, 
majestic, yet familiar, rose awfully beautiful, and the revolu- 
tion was complete. Never was a revolution undertaken under 
more inauspicious circumstances, never was one more glorious 
and satisfactory in its result ; combating against associations 
•centuries old, against fixed prejudices, against acknowledged 
skill and science, it is wonderful that it should be victorious in 
the issue ; yet triumphant it was, and men saw and acknowl- 
-edged that the old classic style was false, and the new gothic 
true ; that the latter was true to nature, and the former, not ; 
that one was the expression of Christianity, and the other the 
•embodiment of Paganism. 

In the new order, traces of the spirit that pervaded each of 
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the preceding styles, might be discerned ; there was mystery, 
but not that of the Egyptian, which invites ignorance and 
perpetuates superstition ; it was a mystery that stimulated, 
not debilitated the mind ; with an apparent defiance of rule, 
there was the discipline and faiiltless symmetry of the Greek, 
made poetical by the perfection of the art ; there was power, 
but not the barbaric power of the Boman ; it was the strong, 
self-confident expression of freedom ; and, in addition, there 
was a manifestation of Christianity which surpassed all the 
rest. 

There is a unity in the gothic, which, considering the com- 
plexity of its members, is truly wonderful ; see how the col- 
umns are connected with the vaults, the vaults with the 
windows and walls, the walls with the buttresses, and the 
buttresses with turrets, pinnacles and spires ; and there is an 
appropriateness in the form of each member, and a harmony in 
the blending of the whole, that leaves nothing to be desired. 

Compare the walls of a Greek temple with those of some 
noble Gothic structure ; note the inanity of the one, the rich- 
ness of the light and shadow of the other ; remark the insip- 
idity of the Turkish minaret, as compared with the Gothic 
pinnacle; observe the dignified yet inviting aspect of the 
Gothic porch, guarded by its flanking buttresses, as compared 
with the bareness, vanity and well nigh meaningless aspect of 
the Boman portico ; and deny if possible that, in the noble 
art of architecture, the latest is the highest eflfort of man's 
genius. 

In the Gothic, as in all orders, there was a beginning, a cul- 
mination and a decline ; but it degenerated not from internal 
infirmity, but because its principles were violated ; it fell, not 
by the overpowering strength of its enemies, but through the 
treachery of its pretended friends ; and it is the duty of the 
lovers of the true and the beautiful in architecture, to regen- 
erate it, to tear off the Bastile of falsity in which it has so long 
been incarcerated, and when it shall become purified from all 
sophistication, let it be watched and guarded, until some better 
order shall arise that shall conquer it in fair and open contest. 

Next to the authority of the Bible, the authority of Nature 
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is the strongest and best ; and in the fine arts particularly, 
whatever comes nearest to Nature is the most beautiful ; and 
in whatsoever degree an artist ignores Nature, in the same ra- 
tio is his work imperfect. Let us bring the merits of the dif- 
ferent orders of architecture to this test. Did Nature ever 
build Greek temples or thpir like in her forests ; can the low, 
regular roof, the conventional form, the lines of entablature or 
frieze, be traced in mountains or groves ? But there is an an- 
alogy between Nature's work and the Gothic ; in the irregular- 
ity, in the overtopping of the branches, in the shape of leaves, 
pointed into arches, in the springing of the boughs from the 
trunk ; this last, very observable in the elm, and in the beau- 
tiful "City of Elms," there are naves richer in groined arches, 
than York Minster, — and in pendants, in tracery upon tracery, 
and in the disposition of light and shade, surpassing anything 
wrought by human means. 

The architecture of caves is eminently Gothic, full of clus- 
tering columns, carved pendants, arches and vaults. 

Jack Frost builds in Gothic upon the window panes. Last- 
ly, in the clouds, when the sunlight rifts them into fantastic 
pinnacles upon roofs of gold, — into arches hung with pendants 
of fire, into spires, colored with the most beautiful of heav- 
en's tints, supported by walls whose brightness is foiled by 
shadow, — 18 there not in those temples "not built with hands,'* 
something which the Gothic architect loved with his whole soul 
and copied with the imperfection of his human means, but 
which the Greek utterly ignored in the folly and vanity of 
creating to himself an ideal more beautiful than perfectness 
itself. 

But there is another way in which this question may be 
tested ; let it be referred to the poets, as men whose naturally 
correct taste in matters of art, leads them to dwell upon 
and delight in whatever is beautiful and allied to Nature. 

Here is a Gothic picture by Spenser, which Mr. Hazlitt pro- 
nounces " unrivalled for the portentous massiveness of the 
forms, the splendid chiaro oscuro and shadowy horror :" — 

" That house's form within was rude and strong, 
Like a huge cave hewn out of rocky clifk, 
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From whose rough vault the ragged branches hung 

Embost with massy gold of glorious gift, 

And with rich metal loaded every rift, 

That heavy ruin they did seem to threat ; 

And over them Aracline high did lift 

Her cunning web, and spread her subtle net, 

Enwrapped in foul smoke, and clouds more black than jet'* 

Shakspeare could see Gothic in the clouds : 

"Sometime we see a cloud that's dragonish; 
A vapor sometime ; like a bear or lion, 
A towered citadel, a pendant rock." 

And again : 

" Hath Nature given them eyes 
To see this vaulted arch." 

In Milton there are many figures drawn from the Gothic : 

— " and the torrid dime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire." 

" In Yallambrosa, where the Etrurian shades. 
High over-arched, embower." 

"Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures, 
Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees." 

"Arched walks of twilight groves." 

"But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale. 
And love the high embower'd roof. 
With antique pillars, massy proof. 
And storied windows richly light. 
Casting a dim religious light" 

Coleridge says : " The principle of the Gothic architecture 
is Infinity made imaginable. It is no doubt a sublimer effort 
of genius than the Greek style/' 

Keats gives the following grand description of a Gothic 
window: 

"A casement high and tripled-arched there was, 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass. 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 
Aa are the tiger-moth's deep damasked wings ; 
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And in the midst, *mong thousand heraldrios, 

And twilight saints, and dim emhlazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings.** 

In the same poem are other instances : 

" And carved angels ever eager-eyed, 
Stared, whore upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back and wings put crosswise on their breasts.*' 



*• • • • • the portal doors 
Buttressed from moonlight" 

But Scott is of all others the Gothic poet, and it is natural 
that he should be, for, living in a country where that style 
abounds, he must necessarily, in describing the old Scottish 
castles, become imbued with their spirit. He describes them 
as if he loved them and the style in which they are built. 

*' If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it hy the pale moonlight; 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light's uncertain shower^ 
Streams on the ruined central tower ; 
Where buttress and buttress alternately. 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory. 
When silver edges the imagery 
And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die. 
And home returning, soothely swear, 
Was never scene so sad and fair." 

^* Spreading herb and flowrets bright. 
Glistened with the dew of night ; 
Nor herb nor flowret glistened there. 
But what was carved in the cloister-arches as fair." 

" The darkened roof rose high aloof 
On pillars lofty and light and small; 
The key-stone that locked each ribbed aisle, 
Was a fleur-de-lis or a quatre-fenille ; 
The corbels were carved grotesque and g^rim ; 
And the pillars, with clustered shafts so trim, 
With base and with capital flourished around, 
Seemed bundles of lances which garlands had bound." 

" The moon on the east oriel shone 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 
By foliaged tracery combined; 
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Thoa would'st have thought some fairy*s hand, 
'Twixt poplars straight, the osier wand 
In manj a freakish knot had twined ; 
Then framed a shell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone." 

"^—arched windows wide 
Illuminate the chapePs pride." 

" Shooting abruptlj from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle." 

" Their rocky summit, split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement'' 

" The moon, through transom shafts of stone, 
Which crossed the latticed oriels, shone, 
And by the mournful light she gave, 
The Gothic vault seemed funeral cave." 

But it is needless to multiply examples ; it is evident that 
there is a poetry in the Gothic which is not found in any other 
order ; it is capable of calling forth all the emotions ; it is 
picturesque ; it is beautiful ; it is dignified ; it is grand ; it 
is solemn and awful. 

This order, then, is appropriate for every kind of building ; 
for dwelling-houses, for public buildings of every character, 
and above all for churches. Its irregularity recommends it for 
convenience, and its beauty for appearance. Let it then be 
the prevailing order in this country, and in time we shall boast 
of a '^ frozen music" that shall surpass the world. 
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Article VIIL— THE DEATH OF BOOKS. 

Benjamin Fbanelin made use of a very apt Bimile when 
he compared himself to a book. Books do, in some respectSy 
very much resemble men. They have bodies, — ^ink and paper ; 
and souls, — the thought they contain. And men die :— of va- 
rious diseases. And ^' that which befalleth men befalleth'' 
books ; ^^ even one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so 
dieth the other." We purpose to consider some of the diseases 
of which books die. 

Time and accident are epidemics which in every past age 
have swept off books by wholesale. Years winnow literature 
fearfully, fanning away with the tireless flapping of their wings 
the good oftentimes with the bad. And from casualties the 
works of antiquity have suffered sorely ; many a leafless Jonah 
of a book some monster mischance has swallowed up. An 
Omar burned an Alexandrian library, and thousands of pre- 
cious volumes perished. Dull-pated monks, for the sake of 
parchment whereon to write their stupid homilies, destroyed 
some ; some, mildew and the moth have wasted. The lover 
of classical literature sighs as he thinks of the missing books 
of Livy, and Plutarch ; or of the lost plays of the old Greek 
dramatists. 

Change of language is another disease fatal to many a vol- 
ume. In its youth a language is rough and barren. A few 
words to express material objects and their overt qualities, and 
the most common mental and physical actions, are all the raw 
material which it furnishes the early writer ; and these few 
words are combined in a grammatical structure as uncouth as 
its elements. So the earliest writers of every original nation, 
using a speech wrought out of the daily talk of rude men, 
produce writings necessarily rough in expression, and irregular 
in structure. And though there be enrobed in such coarse and 
homely drapery the nicest or deepest thoughts, and the rarest 
of fancies, with much delicacy of figure and sentiment, yet 
younger books, in fresher words^ absorb the later generations 
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of readers. The old book, its excellencies hidden under its 
antiquated repulsiveness, passes out of circulation, and from 
the private library, to be found, if at all, only in large public 
collections, preserved for its rarity, but lying dust-laden on its 
cobwebbed shelf, unopened, save now and then by the curious, 
or by the literary antiquary, and to the great mass of readers 
as eflfectually dead as though not a single copy were extant. 
What do ordinary readers now know about the works of Rob- 
ert of Lincoln ? Yet he wrote two hundred volumes. Who- 
ever speaks of Henry of Huntingdon's learned history of Eng- 
land ? Or of the epics of Joseph of Exeter ? In the later 
life of a language the same changes attack the vitality of books. 
Each author, as he writes,^thinks his language has now attained 
such perfection that the fate of former works will not befall 
his own. But Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, the immortality of 
which was once so confidently predicted, and which indeed is 
rich in sterling thought, is now scarce ever mentioned. Out of 
every thousand readers of to-day can you find a hundred who 
have read as many lines of Chaucer ? 

Also, taste in style changes ; and this takes away the breath 
of many a book. One age demands the utmost severity of 
treatment ; another, as extreme floridness. One requires per- 
spicuity, conciseness and regularity ; a pliant and nervous dic- 
tion. Another, with wanton delight, luxuriates in every ex- 
travagance of verbiage and illustration. The literature of the 
first is like the old style of English gardening, angular and 
precise : its every walk and drive undeviating in its linear rec- 
titude ; each shrub and tree clipped with the nicest care to 
the exactest shape of its neighbor ; every hedge closely trim- 
med ; every vine narrowly trained : everywhere, in the whole 
garden, is nature tortured with the severest precision. The 
literature of the second age is like our modem landscape gar- 
dening. Everywhere are graceful curves, and bold natural out- 
lines of rock or hill. In it variety is fostered, and distinctive 
tiaits of ground, shrub, tree, are developed, till the place be- 
comes a natural landscape perfected by art. The writers of 
the age of Elizabeth, flattered themselves that theirs was sure- 
ly the Augustan age of English literature, and that they were 
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fleet some chance idea in such a way that people mistake a 
magnified shadow for the substance ; adopt a poor, neglected, 
ill-clothed sentiment, dress it in good warm language, and so 
alter its appearance that its former self is soon forgotton. Poor 
Peter Qlaus, taking his half century's nap on the Kypphauser 
mountains, finds himself suddenly metamorphosed into Bip Van 
Winkle, performing a similar feat of somnolence among the 
Catskills. A dusty old legend becomes the skeleton of an epic ; 
the epic gives a rib out of which is fashioned a drama ; the 
drama has issue, — a romance, which, pelican-like, (reversing 
Saturn's process,) devours its parents. In this way books un- 
dergo as many transformations as Kulbone, the water-sj^nte 
in Undine ; or the Arabian prince in the Oriental tale. A dull 
philosophical folio furnishes matter for a dozen lively essays in 
duodecimo. Abridgements and compilations, rejuvenations of 
old decrepid tomes, often wholly supersede their originals. 

Lastly, perhaps of all, the most destructive malady of which 
books perish, lies in the very fact that there are so many. In 
the present day we live in a mill ; and the driving wheel of 
business among the cogs keeps up a perpetual clatter and hum. 
So intervals of repose are all the opportunities of reading that 
most people can hope to enjoy ; but if one were to do nothing 
but read, he could not keep pace with the literature of the 
day, and how infinitesimally small an arc could he traverse of 
the great circle of ancient and modern literature. The world 
already is overstocked with books. And yet year after year 
the broad fields of literature bear such vast crops it is impos- 
sible that more than a portion should be garnered in. And 
still authors keep writing : 

" The loaded press beneath its labor groans, 
And printers' devils shake their weary bones," 

and the world is deluged again — by books. They crowd each 
other into their graves. Did they not thus destroy and bury 
one another, other causes of mortality would be insuflBlcient, 
and it soon would be a life-time's labor simply to acquire a 
knowledge of their titles ; for even now many a man very tol- 
erably well informed, ignoring books, reads only book notices ; 
and so, in a short time, a man of extensive reading would be 
little more than ^' a mere walking catalogue." 
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Article IX.— CHARLES LAMB. 

In this age of advertiBements, many persons owe Tfeeir ce- 
lebrity, not so much to worth as to pretension ; not so much 
to others as to their own estimation of their value. Authors 
are seldom more fortunate than other men, and so it has hap- 
pened that many literary productions are approved or con- 
demned rather from a glance at the prospectus and title-page than 
from a careful study of the contents. Such, in part, has been 
the fate of Charles Lamb's literary eflforts ; and one cause of 
his unpopularity with the general reader is his unpretending, 
unostentatious style and diction. But to him who delights in 
perusing the " Essays of Elia," this will seem a scarcely suffi- 
cient reason for the popular indifference to his merits. Let us 
seek another. It seems to consist in this, that no one can 
appreciate the beauties of the Author without a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the many and this the busy world neglects to 
obtain. We venture to assert, that were the " Essays of Elia," 
as are the "Letters of Junius," without an acknowledged 
author, they would be known to us only through the admiral 
tion they elicited from contemporaries ; remembered only as 
contributions to an ephemeral Magazine. And why? that 
they possess merit, and that of the brightest order, no one can 
deny who has read them aright ; but this merit is so inter- 
woven with the character, is so completely identified with the 
modes of thought, the passions and eccentricities of the au- 
thor, and moreover, is so illustrative of the events of his life, 
that it 18 not detected, nor can it be appreciated, even by those 
who knew him as he was. To him who reads " Elia " without 
first reading Lamb, we would say : in your haste to secure a 
reputed treasure you are groping in the dark for a key to the 
casket which contains it. You are reading a treatise upon 
mathematics, beginning with abstract formulsB where axiomatic 
truths should be your first study. He who reads and is disap- 
pointed, may see his coimterpart in him who searches for the 
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Btoried beauties of the microscopic world without that instm- 
.ment to which they owe their being, and complains that they 
are, to him, invisible. In the life of the manj therefore, are 
we to seek the Author's merits — not in the so-called facts of 
.his history altogether ; for in this sense his existence was one 
unvarying, monotonous fact, real, substantial, material — ^but 
in his inner life, and the deep impressions made upon a tender 
.heart by life's joys and sorrows. 1775 is assigned as the year 
of his birth ; Christ's Hospital, as the place of his early edu- 
« cation. Of his life at this charity school, he has left us many 
.interesting reminiscences, chiefly indicative of his gratitude to 
the reverend instructors who oflBlciated there. The place of his 
education, too, is comment enough upon the worldly circum- 
. stances of his parents ; parents whose claims upon his filial 
.love and gratitude, drew him, at the age of seventeen, forever 
away from scholastic pursuits and but just awakened delights 
in academic exercises. At this early age he entered upon the 
.irksome, never-ending routine of a counting-house life, so at 
variance with the quiet and gentle, nay, almost feminine tone 
of his character. The strength of his filial and fraternal love 
may well be inferred from the fact, that, hindersome as this 
. life was, and must have been to him, for thirty- three years he 
.endured, without a murmur, its cares and its monotony, its 
Jiardships and privations. A counting-house is not often visi- 
ted by the muses. Its musty folios, sombre shadows, and 
mercantile associations, are not congenial to the essence of 
poetic inspiration, nor do they conduce to that spirit which 
breathes in the Essays of Charles Lamb. Yet thence it was 
that he wended his way morning, noon and night, and the 
hours of business were occupied .in filling massy tomes with a 
literature which nobody reads, which brings no fame, brings 
only daily bread and aching brow and weary limbs to the 
. author. And do you ask why, if so repugnant to, if so at vari- 
.ance with his inclinations and childhood's intuitive longings 
-and aspirations, this life of daily toil was so long endured ? 
Do you ask why the soul, yearning after immortality, must 
yield to bodily cravings, satisfied only by plodding toil ? We 
must draw aside the veil and reveal a picture of distress and 
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suffering the most painful to a mind of delicate sensibilities, 
endured with a heroism and self-sacrifice unparalleled ; reveal 
a page of heart-history which awakens a feeling of cordia«, 
brotherly love, mingled with awe, such as forgets all faults, all 
derelictions from propriety and even strict morality, or if re- 
membered, clothes them in the garb of virtues to add to their 
possessor's lustre. Yet how shall we speak of this controlling 
power in his " sad. eventful history ? " It seems a hallowed 
theme, not to be bared by sacrilegious hands to a world's in- 
truding gaze. 

Gentle Mary Lamb ! can thine be the hands by whose means 
a much loved parent became a saint in Heaven. Upon thy 
soul rests the damning imputation of a mother* 8 murder ! 
The heart that beams through thine eyes tells us that thou 
wert innocent in intent, — that a demon of insanity wielded the 
murderous weapon which made thee an orphan, thy brother a 
life long expiatory sacrifice ! 

For the sake of this sister, whose departure at oft recurring 
intervals to a place of refuge, cast a deep and sombre shadow 
over his existence ; whose return was the advent of sunshine 
to his heart and home ; for her sake Charles Lamb drove from 
his soul all hopes of literary excellence and authorial distinc- 
tion ; banished from his delighted vision, dreams of academic 
bowers and wreathed muses beckoning from Pamapus ; tore 
from his almost broken heart, the cherished image of Mary 
Weston ; and devoted himself to a life of uncomplaining, self- 
sacrificial toil. Henceforth his literary efforts were but the 
intermittent recreations of an hour stolen from sleep, or were 
wrung from him by necessity and the solicitations of friendly 
literatij who knew and loved the genial vein which pervaded 
his least pretending effusions. But for these friends his were 
indeed a comfortless life. The Wednesday evening gatherings 
at his humble dwelling in Great Russell street, formed delight- 
ful episodes in his otherwise monotonous existence ; bright 
oases in a barren, unvarying desert. Thither resorted Hazlitt, 
the Art critic and Historian ; Dyer, meekest, " most unworldly 
of worldlings ;" Godwin, the impersonation of pure reason, the 
pleonasm of abstract metaphysics ; and Thelwall, bold, un- 
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compromising reformer, adyocate of Utopian Bchemea of colo- 
nization, and gigantic projects of human philanthropy. There 
too was Barnes, the quaker poet, and Haydon, the once favor- 
ite painter, final victim of a mournful suicide. These were 
the weekly companions of Lamb's social festivals. There were 
others — dearer, more highly prized, — who sometimes mingled 
in the socialities of this literary coterie. Carey, Manning^ of 
the University, Southey, Wordsworth and, last of all, that 
prince of conversationalists, Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; all 
these came to do honor to a mind which labored and a heart 
which throbbed but for the happiness of others. Holland 
House, where Rogers, and Sydney Smith, and Mackintosh, and 
all the aristocracy of England's literature, shared the bounty 
of a noble hostess, may have boasted more costly entertain- 
ments, more lordly guests, titled wits and political grandees, 
but surely never opened its doors to a brighter array of genius 
and talent, nor warmed their hearts with more genuine pleasure 
than did the unpretending mansion of the author of " Elia." 

Here we may see Charles Lamb as he is, study his tastes 
and detect his eccentricities, for he has laid aside the repelling 
garb, if such a term can ever be applied to him, of business 
habits and methodical curtness of language, and moves in 
another atmosphere ; free, unconstrained, unbounded by the 
formula of artificial life and etiquette. He is unsparing in his 
sarcasm when an object presents itself worthy his powers, and 
deserving reproof. He has no patience and professes none with 
tyranny in any form ; bigotry in politics or in religion ; oppres- 
sion, wlicther of authors or the laboring classes ; and ho bitter- 
ly inveighs against Society, when, for a trivial fault, it 
banishes and brands as an outcast a man '^ more sinned against 
than sinning." Misfortune, misery, degradation, whether de- 
served or not he never stops to inquire, are sure avenues to his 
heart and sympathies, and disappointment ever finds in him a 
ready and a willing comforter. A striking feature in his char- 
acter is his want of appreciation of nature's beauties and 
majesties ; a feature which seems almost an anomaly, a hiatus 
in the formation of one of " nature's noblemen ;" man seems 
the only being that can attract his attention ; the one only 
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creation among so many that demands study and observation, 
that can elicit lasting sympathy or awaken in his breast ap- 
preciative interest. But his study of human nature is as 
thorough as it is undivided ; his sensibility to human affections 
and brotherly sympathies as delicate as they are supreme ; his 
advocacy of humanity's claims at the bar of public opinion as 
uncompromising as it is earnest and heartfelt. 

But there are other beauties than those which address them- 
selves to the eye, which awaken in him no appreciative interest. 
Had Shakspeare, the great poet of human nature, known 
Charles Lamb, he never could have written : 

" The man that hath not music in himself, 
Nor is not moved bj concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils." 

Deaf is he to all the charms of melody and concord. The- 
chords and symphonies, which contribute so much to the 
pleasure of other men, produce unendurable but undefinabte 
pain in his strangely constituted organization. ^^ The still, 
sad music of humanity,'' alone possesses in him an attentive 
and a willing auditor. The busy haunts of men, men crowded 
together in cities, communities of fellow beings ; these are his 
only voluntary abiding places, their inmates his only willing 
studies. 

Arising, it may be, from this peculiarity, is his distaste for 
continued narratives. History seems to him but the record- 
book of a corporate association, in which individuals are for- 
gotten, and all acts promulgated in the name and on the 
behalf of a collective, rather than a personal interest ; oblivi— 
ous to those finer, more delicate springs of human action 
whose principles he so well knows and recognizes. The record 
of a nation's history forgets to enumerate the widow's wrongs,, 
the orphan's tears, the bitter woes of society's outcasts. It is 
in these and for the relief of these that he lives and moves^ 
and unfeeling generalities find no vacant niche in a memory so 
crowded, and a heart so occupied with the sad realities ef ' 
humble life. 

Such, in brief, was Charles Lamb, the man. Such a strange 
being was he known and recognized by those who knew him 
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best. They who knew him least and were least capable of ap- 
preciation, are the ones who have spoken of him as a cynic and 
a misanthrope; titles which he deserved as well as did Howard, 
the prisoner's friend ; or Clarkson, the persevering advocate of 
British emancipation. The aspersions of his enemies are but 
petty revenge for his unsparing, undistinguishing sarcasm, 
directed against the uncharitableness of social life, or the sel- 
fishness of individuals. 

Of the author we have but little time to speak. Bead as 
the world reads literature, few words convey so little valuable 
information as his ; studied as they deserve to be, few, very 
few, are more profitable. If the heart-history of a man who 
was all heart, is worthy a perusal, lay not aside his essays as 
profitless ; if the mirror of man's inner nature, clear and pol- 
ished but unadorned, reflects a ray which elevates and ennobles, 
while it irradiates and illumines, condemn not ^^Elia" as 
frivolous and unmeaning ; if the expression of man's warmest 
sympathies, and the analysis of man's most delicate sensibili- 
ties, possesses for man an interest, and advances a claim, dis- 
regard not the admonitions, neglect not the heart-lessons of 
our author. His truths are plain, unvarnished, sometimes 
harsh, but they are truths ; clothed ar6 they in eccentric lan- 
guage, dressed, oftentimes, in problematical ornaments and 
illustrations, but the essence of nature's nobility breathes 
through them all ; and, while the author writes, the man with 
all his virtues and his frailties, with all his passions and eccen- 
tricities, directs his arm, moves his pen, and infuses a current 
of his own inspiring, life-giving spirit, into every page. If 
Lamb has done no more, he has, at least, laid bare the secret 
springs of his own character ; betrayed the hidden motives 
which actuated and enunciated the principles which governed 
him in his life struggle. These are not unworthy a perusal. 
He evinces no depth of research, of this he was incapable, but 
the deeply drawn conclusions of other men, were, and must 
have been to him, intuitions. No midnight hours did he devote 
to fathoming the philosophies of Plato or of Aristotle, of Bacon 
or of Kant. His philosophy was the ofifspring of daily obser- 
vation ; his system of ethics, the aggregation of firequent gath- 
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erings from the great hive of human society ; of lessons taught 
by sad experience, of principles inculcated by the daily exercise 
of kindly sympathies. This it is which makes his lessons val- 
uable, which stamps them as original, and clothes them in 
language which gushes forth natural and unpremeditated. 

His style is in every way consonant with his habits of 
thought and intellectual peculiarities. Its classic elegance at 
times pleases and delights, while upon every page is found 
some wayward departure from rhetorical propriety, which 
sometimes surprises, but never offends the reader. The quaint- 
ness of his language seems the most appropriate dress for 
thoughts, so much resembling in their texture, the apophthegms 
of a Spanish proverb, or the authoritative maxims of a Monk- 
ish philosopher. Bare and treasured gems, they seem to demand 
a setting free from the tinsel of modem innovation, original, 
harmonious and self-consistent. They seem transplanted, many 
of them, from the cherished collections of an antiquary's cabi- 
net ; polished and burnished by the delicate hand of the au- 
thor, and presented to the modem reader in all their native 
simplicity, yei relieved of their grossness, indelicacy and rigid- 
ity of outline. 

Charles Lamb was no more than human. As a man he had 
many faults, as an author numerous defects, but the lasting 
friendship and sincere admiration of his contemporaries testify 
that he combined in an eminent degree, those qualities of mind 
and heart which constitute the man, the genius and the 
Christian. 

" Oharies Lamb I to those who know thee justlj dear 
For rarest genius and for sterling worth, 
Unchanging friendship, warmth of heart sincere, 
And wit that never gave an ill thought birth, 
Nor ever in its sport infixed a sting.'' 
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Article X.— SELF-CULTURE. 

Thb antagonism fancied to exist between self-cultnre and 
benevolence, comes from a misinterpretation of the terms. 
Self-culture is popularly limited to intellectual growth, and 
benevolence is made to consist in personal sacrifice. In this 
restricted view of self-culture, we forget man's moral nature, 
and make his higher powers subordinate to lower. In making 
personal sacrifice the test of benevolence, we are committing 
an equal error, by leaving out of account man's intellectual na- 
ture, and accepting well-meant acts, without regard to results, 
where wisely-chosen and effective works are demanded. To 
give my money or my time, to any one who may chance to tell 
me he needs it, may do me good, morally, but I shall become 
responsible to society for the danger of its being put to a bad 
use ; and, by stopping in each particular instance to make a 
long train of inquiries, I shall often lose valuable opportuni- 
ties. How is the two-fold danger to be avoided ? The quick 
foresight and reflection, engendered by habits of observation 
and thought, give us the power of determining at a glance the 
probable character of the individual or the scheme, and this 
power it is as much a duty to have, and to use, as it is to heed 
the promptings of benevolent action. To give away that which 
is useful to ourselves, when it will benefit no one else, or some 
one else in a less degree, cannot be a wise use of the means 
God has given us ; and since each stands in the same near re- 
lation to Him that his fellow man doeSj it cannot be a true ex- 
ercise of benej^olence. It may sometimes be useful as a kind 
of discipline, to counteract some other error, as we give medi- 
cine to a sick man, and we may admire it as a proof of the 
absence of selfishness ; but we cannot justly admire one error, 
because it happens to indicate the absence of a greater error. 
The principle, " Will it pay ?" in its high sense, must be carried 
into morals as well as into business. It is wrong to make sac- 
rifices, where the results obtained are less than the sacrifices. 
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I have no right to do less good, when I might have done great- 
er, and right is only the index of duty. The question is, what 
can I do best, and where can I best do it ; and, whether it 
happens to be self, friend or stranger, it is all one, for it is 
God's creature. 

If, as is often said, self-culture is in great danger of being 
debased into selfishness, benevolence is not in less danger of 
becoming an act of penance, or a bait for applause. All see 
that the object in both is to develop man into the perfect ideal, 
and that the proper means is that which can best accomplish 
it. All, too, would see that the true course was the golden 
mean between selfishness and prodigality ; and yet how mtich 
more readily will they forgive errors on the one side than on 
the other. That the selfish man is more odious to me than the 
prodigal, is because I, too, am selfish, and his selfishness inter- 
feres with mine. If a traveler mistakes his way and turns to 
the left, he is liable to go as far out of his course, as if he hsA 
turned to the right. It is the distance he is out of the way, 
rather than the direction he has gone, that measures his error. 

To expand and elevate the soul with the eye fixed upon self, 
is as difficult as to attain the highest happiness, with happiness 
for the object. To accomplish the former purpose, benevo- 
lence is made the chief instrument ; and yet who does not see 
that the highest result from this, is chiefly reflex, — ^that " it is 
more blessed to give than to receive ?" This use of benevolence, 
is a case when the lever is introduced into morals ; the world 
is the fulcrum, benevolence the power, and self the weight to 
be elevated ; but, unfortunately, the loss of time is not always 
compensated by an increase of power. To attain happiness, 
virtue is the mark, placed in just such a direction that the re- 
bound is sure to be happiness ; and yet the author of " Intui- 
tive morals" strongly argues, that virtue is in itself an ulti- 
mate result, thus making happiness only the shadow from it, 
which we may enjoy if we sit quietly, but which we lose if we 
attempt to grasp it. That which it is right to have, it is right 
to seek ; the wrong comes from improper motives and misdi- 
rected eflforts. It is only when we strive for happiness through 
selfish motives, that such a striving becomes sin. To strive to 
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make oureelves happy in order to fulfill the plan of our Crea- 
tor, can be no more wrong, than to strive to make our fellow- 
men happy in order to accomplish the same purpose. "Wheth- 
er ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do it all for the glory of 
God." That we cannot attain happiness, when happiness is 
the object, is a practical, rdther than a logical necessity, due 
to the present state of man, rather than to the inherent nature 
of things. But, that that is properly called an ultimate result, 
which itself benefits no intelligent being, only as it results in 
something else, we cannot see. Virtue is rather the light-house 
built up high on the port ; the distant mariner is guided safely 
by its light, and need not strain his eyes to catch even a glim- 
mering of the city. 

If it is as wrong to injure ourselves as to injure another, it is 
as right to do good to ourselves as to another. The highest 
precepts do not instruct us to love others better than ourselves. 
To do so, might gratify human pride, but it would not accord 
with that divine love, which is no respecter of persons. 

Men are the living thoughts of God ; individual men repre- 
sent different expressions. Humanity, as a whole, is the po- 
tential expression of the entire thought. The work to be done 
is, to make the potential a real expression ; to bring matter 
into that obedience to spirit, in which the divine thought can 
be read, untranslated, from the original language ; to make the 
soul its own prophet, high-priest, and revelator. How we shall 
best accomplish this, is the question of human duty. Be- 
nevolence has a holy charm, which the good are unwilling to 
resist ; yet I can but think we are too amiably inclined to 
much that bears this name ; that it dazzles us with a false 
glitter, which we admire too much to strip off. While we 
credit men with self-forgetfulness, and devotion to humanity, 
to keep the account correct, we must, in most cases, charge 
them heavily with self-neglect ; and the credit account 
is oftener in virtue of their publicly taking " holy orders," than 
from the good influences we see scattered around them, or the 
golden fruit ripening under their care. The history of ancient 
nations has shown us the folly of making national affairs the 
chief object of attention. The love of country for the sake of 
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the preservation and development of the eternal brotherhood, 
is a sublime attribute ; but when it looks only to national ag- 
grandizement, it is deprived of its grandeur, and ceases to be 
praiseworthy. The almost stereotyped maxim, that " to ele- 
vate men, you must elevate the institutions under which they 
live," a careful review of the past has reversed. Men are learn- 
ing that it is not by offering vows, and paying devotions on the 
altar of an abstract humanity, that society progresses. It is 
with individual men and women that the work must be done. 
Their souls must be both the altar and the offering. 

Action characterizes life ; and we measure it, not by scores 
of years, but by scores of deeds. There is implanted within 
us a desire to do something, an instinctive longing to benefit 
mankind, to which our sense of duty at once responds ; yet, 
dare we say that error, and deep error, does not come from the 
misinterpretation of doing and duty ? That the aggregate 
good accomplished, should be the test of life, is an axiom as 
undeniable, as that the sum of the parts is equal to the whole. 
But how is this quantity to be determined ? Who can solve 
the problem of society, and in the long chain of causes find 
for each its appropriate result ? Here, as in mechanics, oppo- 
sing forces counteract each other ; and, like politicians in Con- 
gress, men might pair off, and retire from society, without af- 
fecting its operations. Men of pure hearts and noble aims, 
agreeing upon the objects to be attained, but differing as to the 
expedient mode of operation, spend their lives in thwarting 
the influence of each other, in keeping in constant broil the 
communities in which they meet, and in making themselves 
narrow and cynical. Men think more of doing than of being. 
The age is too neighborly. Each devotes the best of his ener- 
gies to helping those around him. Like a community of farm- 
ers, each of whom should spend most of his time helping 
the others, all would work, all would have land tilled, but 
neither systematically nor well. Time would be lost in moving 
from place to place ; one would not understand the plan of the 
other. If the mistaken policy is apparent here, how much 
more so when the soil to be cultivated is the mysterious human 
soul. 
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As we said before, men desire to do something, to see some 
new form rise up unier their plastic hands. Each satisfied, as 
it were, that his nature is fashioned according to the diyine 
ideal, tries to impress some phase of it upon the world around 
him. In virtue of the common brotherhood, and in fee for his 
personal existence, he feels bound to do something for the world 
outside of himself ; but the apparent unselfishness, that leads 
to much of this, is, after all, but disguised selfishness. Few 
can efface from conscience the image of a higher life, or turn a 
listless ear to personal demands for striving to attain it. It is 
easier to preach than to practice ; and not a few, hoping to do 
no less good, unconsciously choose the easier. The results 
have shown the error, but the world is too generous to com- 
plain of those who seem to be trying to do good ; and, when 
this is too apparently only the ostensible motive, criticism re- 
tires. These well-meaning men constitute, as it were, a sort of 
self-appointed priesthood, with which we are wont to feel, that 
it is sacrilege to interfere. A purpose, however honest, if need- 
lessly unwise, lays but a false claim to our toleration. Motive 
is the test of actions ; yet, in the ample folds of this truth, 
there is many a hidden error. One unintentionally puts out 
an eye, or tears off* a limb ; the fact that the act is no sin, nei- 
ther atones for the carelessness nor restores the loss. To sub- 
stitute good impulses for wise principles, would be dangerous, 
and would result in offering a premium to error. One may not 
be accountable for some particular act, and yet be accountable 
for not being accountable. It is with the potential man that 
the accounts of " the sealed book" are kept. We are accus- 
tomed to attribute much in the character of a person to the 
influence of other characters upon him ; but do we not find 
much also that is not reconcilable, and in striking contrast to 
external surroundings ? That surrounding circumstances mod- 
ify man's connection with the external world, cannot be doubt- 
ed ; but that they directly or materially affect the divine ele- 
ment, remains to be proved. Characters apparently much in- 
fluenced by new circumstances, resume, when those influences 
pass away, their old natures, as unaltered as gold, for a time 
alloyed and then restored in the crucible. Oxygen, combined 
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with iron, does not appear like oxygen combined with sulphur ; 
yet, free it in either case, and it is stiU oxygen, thus proving 
that none of its properties were either destroyed or changed, 
but simply held in subjection. Differing from the former, is 
the power which the stronger nature exercises over the weaker. 
No intelligent man now regards the mesmerist an impostor. 
His subject becomes a mere toy in his hand ; but who be- 
lieves the character of the man has been changed, that the des- 
tiny of his soul is left to the mercy of a stronger, but may be, 
a more depraved wiU ? Here I think we find, if not an expla- 
nation, at least illustrations of much that is termed influence, 
which is so strangely inconsistent with our intuitive belief in 
freedom ; and where satisfactory explanation can be adduced, 
our intuitive and incontrovertible notion of freedom forces us 
to reject the wide boundary which vanity and a shallow ob- 
servation would lead us to assign as the limit of an influence 
over others : but that there is a sense in which ^ I am my broth- 
er's keeper,' is equally well attested by observation, and by a 
natural feeling of obligation ; and let this sense not be mis- 
taken ; let not the floating air-bubbles on the surface be taken 
for the pure element. The real influence we have over another 
finds its exact and only adequate measure in the amount of 
truth we enable him to assimilate. The work here is two-fold ; 
that of developing the truth, and of fixing the attention upon 
it. The former is of no avail without the latter ; and it is in 
vain that we cry " lo here, and lo there," when all is naught. — 
If one would change my principles, he must show me truth in 
its relations to the soul. I do not take his word for it, but 
when I see it, I am as powerless to resist it as I would be a 
conclusion reached by a mathematical demonstration. My acts 
may be changed by sympathy ; I may follow impulse rather 
than principle. One may hold out a false light, and I may 
lose time following it. The soul may grow weak for want of 
nourishment, or it may be nauseated by the improper food of- 
fered it. What is termed evil influence, is simply that which 
results in wasted opportunities ; and the one who ignorantly 
leads me astray, does me no less harm than the one who does 
it maliciously. Few think of the evil that comes from a blind 
VOL. u. 26 
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guide. Many rush forward to draw 'motes from the eye of bch 
ciety ; how few first take thought for the beam that obscures 
and turns away their own vision 1 

The great work is, to fix the attention of men upon truth. 
Much may be done by word of mouth. ^^ The listening ear is 
found close to the speaking tongue." But error has so often' 
gone abroad in the trappings of truth, that we demand creden- 
tials, placed, at least, beyond the probability of a counterfeit. 
New social and religious principles are distrusted, till we see 
their practical utility. When we find in those who maintain- 
them, evidence of improvement, we readily and gladly adopt 
them. It is only the shams that make us sneer at reforms. It 
was the character of Christ that impressed the world so deeply, 
and not so much what he said, and what he did. PhUosopherB 
had said wise things, and magicians done strange things before 
his time. Let us see that the man is wise and good, and we. 
gather up his words as the Israelites did the manna in the wil- 
derness ; we are only too tardy to put faith in them. If a 
fool should chance to say a wise thing, no one would listen ta 
it. Why should we accept principles and precepts, when they 
do not make those who hold them wiser and better ? The de« 
mands of the world are most efi*ectually answered by a holy ex- 
ample. Holy precepts follow, as shadows, the material form. 
The mind that can discern truth, has neither the ability nor 
the inclination to conceal it. A thought is not more than half 
-conceived, till expressed, and, when expressed, it is the prop- 
erty of the world. 

The development of self is incumbent upon no other but 
jBclf ; we are personally responsible for this. Whatever other 
iilaims there may be, there is none higher, for there is none 
more especial. As a father's first obligation is to his own 
household, so is a man's first duty to himself. We can study 
our own minds and hearts better than those of others. We 
can have access to secret chambers, that close at the approach 
of strangers ; hence we can know our own deficiencies and 
wants better than we can know those of others ; and, knowing 
them, we can most intelligently set ourselves to supplying 
^em. He who would do good, must himself be good. If we 
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wish to make world better, our surest way is to add ourselves 
to the number of the great and good. We act for ourselves ; 
the influence of our deeds upon others is guided by a truQi 
hand. 

That is a false principle, which teaches the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual character for the good of society. It is stripping orna- 
ments from the man to adorn his shadow. The highest gdod 
of the individual, of society, must be harmonious. If they 
seem to be at variance, the latter should yield to the former, 
the finite to the infinite : right cannot in reality oppose right ; 
its battles are only with error. 

Each spirit finds the wide world a limitless vacuum, where it 
may expand at will, and grow, untrammeled by external influ- 
ences. The soul breathes its own atmosphere, whatever odors 
or miasms may float in the same region. It is free to think, 
to act, to become what it likes ; nay, more, freedom is thrust 
upon it ; its own influence is the only one of which it cannot 
rid itself. 

Where self-culture is neglected, the best power of the indi- 
vidual is liable to be kept in the back ground, and a second, 
third, or fourth rate one crowded out to do the work for which 
the best ability is just adequate. An unfettered instinct might, 
perhaps, be relied on to make known a man's highest power ; 
but the necessary restraints of childhood so warp the natural 
sympathies and affections, that the voice of nature is hushed, 
and reason, with self-knowedge for its guide, is left to deter- 
mine purposes as well as to select plans. 

" This, above all, to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Tbon canst not then be false to mj man." 
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Abticlb XI.— the physical GEOGRAPHY OP SOUTH- 

EEN GREENLAND. 

Greenland, in common with most of the land upon oar 
globe, is terminated by a point stretching southward. A bold 
promontory rises at its extremity, and not far south of this, in 
latitude 60^, is a lofty island called Cape Farewell The coaat 
diverges from this point towards the north-west and north-east, 
till it is lost in the eternal ice. Only when the northern limits 
of Greenland are ascertained, will it be possible to decide upon 
its connection with other lands. The sixty-eighth parallel of 
latitude has been fixed upon as the dividing line between North 
and South Greenland. 

A narrow strip of land along the coast, includes the entire 
habitable portion of this country. On the eastern shore an 
immense ice pack lies between Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
sometimes even embracing Iceland. Beyond this barrier the 
coast is unexplored. There are few, if any, whites dwelling 
between the Spitzbergen pack and Cape Farewell. The Da- 
nish trading posts or factories, and the Moravian mission 
stations, are principally located along the south-west coast. 
North of lat. 68° there are but few Eur<Jpean settlements. The 
most northern of these is Upemavic, in lat. 72°. The Esqui- 
maux, or native Greenlanders, are also irregularly scattered 
along the coast and adjacent islands. On the western side they 
dwell as far north as the winter quarters of Dr. Kane. They 
never live far from water which is open during some portion of 
the year. Probably, therefore, none dwell on the eastern 
coast north of the summer limits of the Spitzbergen ice. 

The general coast-line of Greenland, as seen on maps, is not 
very irregular. But were the intricacies of its shores and the 
mazes of its adjacent islands accurately represented, this coun- 
try would be bounded, on the chart, by a labyrinthine belt, 
and not by an undulating line. The work of making such a 
delineation would be so enormous, that we can never hope for 
even a moderately correct map of the whole coast. This irr^- 
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nlarity of outline, together with the number of seals to be 
found in all the bays and channels, has led the Esquimaux to 
the invention of the kayak. The frame work of this boat is 
formed of drift wood, the covering is of seal skin. In it the 
Esquimaux becomes a new creature— the centaur of the northr— 
half man and half fish. He is now able to cross from shore to 
shore, from island to island. His kayak bears him over the 
waters a few miles, and he is at a point he could not reach, by 
foot, in as many days, or, he is landed on an island far from 
the mainland. 

The tallest mountains of Greenland rise from the very 
water's edge. They are not, to be sure, of great height, the 
loftiest being elevated only 5,000 feet above the ocean ; but, 
since they are not placed upon elevated land, and are com- 
pletely destitute of vegetation, while the eternal snow extends 
far down their sides, they have a wild and even sublime ap- 
pearance. Some of our party* who had seen the Alps, and 
are capable of judging, declared that no scene in Switzerland 
surpassed the majestic beauty of " Greenland's icy mountains.'*^ 
Out at sea, the vegetation that clothes the bases of all these 
elevations is hidden. The coast presents an exceedingly rug- 
ged appearance. Its lower, and its more distant features, are 
strangely altered and confused by mirage. The sea appears to 
dash against waU and palisade of naked rock. Distant moun- 
tain tops just appearing above the ocean, are strangely en- 
larged and distorted, and are frequently connected with in- 
verted peaks, rising above them a short distance, then 
vanishing in air. These appearances change rapidly, as the 
vessel moves forward, and disappear on nearing the shore. 

The mountains of the interior appear to be surrounded or 
buried in gigantic snow drifts. The horizontal edges of these 
glaciers, presented against the sky, are so even and long, their 
mass is so stainless and white, that it is frequently difficult to 
separate the clouds from the snow embedding the mountain 
tops. Nor are these snow drifts optical delusions. The high 



* A scientific expedition sent to Greenland, during the last summer, by the Ly- 
ceum of Natural History of Williams College. 
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Buminits along the co(Mt are only capped with snow, but the 
interior, with its rivers and lakes, its mountains and yallies, is, 
according to well authenticated accounts, buried in a wintry 
covering. 

No civilized man has crossed from one coast of Greenland to 
the other. The natives are too indolent to dream of such a 
thing. When asked about' the interior, they reply, as their 
fathers did before them, ^^ serm^k," glacier ; this is all that 
can be learned from them. The necessities and luxuries of 
their lives require no trips of discovery. 

Several attempts to explore this region have been made 
under the direction of the Danish government. They have all 
been failures. A private expedition in 1751, starting from 
Godthaab, succeeded in penetrating nearly 150 miles into the 
interior. Want of food and fuel compelled them to abandon 
further exploration. From the termination of their joumej, 
so far as they could see, the ice field extended, without inter- 
ruption, to the snowy mountains on the eastern coast. The 
surface of the glacier was as smooth as the streets of Copen- 
hagen, though it was sometimes interrupted by pits and 
chasms, or by isolated peaks covered with boulders rising 
through its surface. Our own glimpses of the interior showed 
nothing inconsistent with such a statement. Traces of rein- 
deer, which the explorers found at th% termination of their 
trip, seem to intimate that there must be spots amid this gla- 
cier where these animals can obtain lichens. 

The discoveries of modern times, while rendering it probable 
that Greenland is disconnected with other known countries, 
have also raised doubts as to its own integrity. Numerous 
fiords, or river-like bays, intersect the coast and wind towards 
the interior. Some of these can be followed 100 miles. They 
are, in almost every instance, bridged and terminated to human 
sight, by the glacier. Facts are presented to show that cur- 
rents flow into fiords on one side, and out of corresponding 
ones on the other. It is claimed that whales have been har- 
pooned near the western coast, and, escaping, have speedily 
been captured on the eastern coast, with the identical harpoons 
in their bodies. While Norway and Iceland have high moun- 
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tains in tlieir iRterior, and also contain large rivers, this coun* 
try has neither. These facts, together with the fragmentary 
character of the maritime districts, and the traditions of the 
natives, render such a theory plansible. 

Although a hill-side here and there has a gentle slope, and 
approximates to level land, there are, properly, no plains of 
any extent in Greenland. Hills and mountains cover the sur- 
face, and the intervening vallies are narrow and deep. In 
summer, the vegetation of the low-land is, by no means, des- 
picable. It extends up the mountain sides, covering the soil 
with a stainless carpet of green, till all soil vanishes. Above 
this point there is nothing but rock. The naked ledges frown 
darkly in the storm. When the sun shines, they glitter with 
countless rills from the snow drifts above. The reflection of 
heat from the mountain sides, is very intense. The peculiar 
quivering that one sees along heated surfaces, is perceptible at 
quite a distance. In the vallies the heat is then suffocating. 
Vegetation expands more rapidly than anywhere else in the 
world, aware how soon the sun will merely redden, for a few 
hours each day, an ice clad land. 

Snow drifts are not confined to the higher land ; at every 
place where there has been a great accumulation of snow during 
the previous winter, they exist. Washed by the surf, in the 
heart of a settlement,* in hot vallies, aU through the summer 
they are found. Bright little flowers spring up beside them, 
trustingly, for snow drifts will not increase tiU they are done 
blooming. The clouds that pour rain upon the lower regions, 
often spread snow upon the mountain tops. It was early in 
August, as we were anchored near Sukkertop, in lat. 65®, that 
the clouds lifted one day and presented that mountain clothed 
in a new and pure robe. 

During the summer, rains are frequent and heavy. Scarcely 
a day passed while we were in Greenland, during some portion 
of which it did not storm. There is little soil to absorb the 
water, and it cannot sink below the surface. Every hollow, 
therefore, becomes a reservoir. Gushing brooks of the clear- 
est, sweetest water, scarcely contaminated by even a fish, 
hurry down every valley, bearing the produce of the storm, the 
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glacier, the snow drift, and the mountain top, to the fiordB. 
The country near the coast is so intersected by arms of the 
ocean, that large rivers cannot develop. The interior is not in 
a condition favorable to their production. What drainage it 
needs must take place underneath the glaciers, into the fiords. 

The prevalence of wind occasions rapid evaporation ; in a 
short time all temporary reservoirs of water are emptied. The 
water of the larger lakes and ponds falls rapidly. A single 
rain, after an interval of fair weather, will change the entire 
appearance of the country. I once experienced difficulty in 
finding a spot which I had marked when the surface was quite 
dry. A storm had so raised the permanent bodies of water, as 
to alter their entire contour, while it had formed ponds in 
many new and unexpected places. 

I shall never forget one of the lakes of Greenland. It was 
a warm afternoon ; three of us were returning from a journey 
of several days, and were exhausted with toiling over a rocky 
country. When least expecting it we came around a ledge 
and found ourselves on the brink of a green bluff, down which 
the brook we were following was precipitated, in a series of 
cascades, into a beautiful sheet of water ; we involuntarily 
sank on to the sward to survey the scene. The lake was regu- 
lar in outline, about three quarters of a mile long, and a third 
as wide. We were at one end. A breeze ruffled the water 
sufficiently to add to the beauty of its appearance. Below us 
was a beach of small, round pebbles and sand. A brook 
flowed across this without disturbing its smoothness. All 
around the rest of the lake, rich, green grass extended to the 
water's edge. On the right a precipitous and unbroken wall 
of umber-brown rock, leaving but a narrow margin of grass, 
followed the shore to the opposite end. On the left, a tall, 
verdureless mountain, whose sides were marked with snow 
drifts, and bathed in water, radiated the burning rays of the 
sun. Countless rills, from its side, found their way across a 
broad belt of green, to the deep blue lake. The farther end 
was bounded by a narrow edge of verdure ; over this appeared 
the distant sea, filled with ice, and glittering like molten 
silver. Not a tree or bush shook its leaves to the wind. It 
was a scene peculiar to Greenland. 
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After a long and admiring gaze, we listlessly kindled a 
densely smoking fire of the woody, resinous plants that formed 
the turf, bottled a few bugs, and, lifting our knapsckcks upon 
our backs, descended to the beach. The water was very clear 
and cold. I saw no life in it, except the grub of a living 
beetle. Although we were hardly justifiable, according to 
hygienic rules, we took a swim in the waters ; the cold quickly 
drove us out, satisfied that few, if any, other Americans, had 
bathed in the fresh water of this country. As we proceeded 
along the right hand side of the lake, we found the grass and 
rocks enameled with scarlet rosemarys, and pinks, blue veroni- 
cas, and other flowers. Above, at the edge of the precipice, 
on the boulders, were our own snow buntings and pine linnets. 

The withdrawal of rain, for a short time, will cause a scar- 
city of water in many parts of the country, since it can then 
only be obtained from snow and ice. Those portions of the 
south-west coast which we visited, were not at all troubled in 
this way during our stay. I find it stated that fresh water is 
not abundant in this country. The general absence of perma- 
nent springs would cause a region at a distance from the higher 
mountains, or the glaciers of the interior, without rain, to be- 
come exceedingly dry. During some seasons snow drifts are 
confined more exclusively to the mountains, than during 
others. Fortunately, the physical character of this region is 
un&voraUe for protracted fair weather. 
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articlb xn.— the true method op studying and 

TEACHING HISTOBY* 

^^Histort/' says Lord Bolingbroke, ^' is philosophy tectchxng 
by ^camples J' But I apprehend the '^ examples" must have 
some higher warrant for their occurrence than simple philoso- 
phy. I would rather define it to be Ood teaching by examples^ 
for God is, in history alike as in the workings of inanimate na- 
ture, carrying out his plans and purposes through laws which 
he ordains and enforces. 

The present mode of studying and teaching history seems to 
me far more unsatisfactory than that adopted in reference to 
any other branch of human knowledge. It is faulty in at least 
two important respects : 

First. Very many historical works are far from being en- 
tirely truthful in all their statements. Independent of per- 
sonal and party biases and predilections, tending to pervert 
the truth of history, many supply by imagination what they 
deem wanting in fact to interest ; while others gratify the love 
of the marvelous by relating tales and fictions which may 
amuse though they fail to instruct. 

. The second and greatest difficulty lies in the character of the 
facts themselves that are brought down to us by the ordinary 
course of history. What is the great burden of its story ? 
Changes and revolutions in governments — ^heroic conduct of 
individuals — plots and conspiracies — rebellions, successful and 
unsuccessful — ^wars, with their bloody accompaniments of bat- 
tles and sieges — the assault and the blockade — all acts of vio- 
lence, individual and national — these, and such like are mainly 
the subjects that fill up its record. It rarely condescends to 
detail the industrial pursuits of a people ; to give their relig- 
ious beliefs and forms of worship ; to exhibit their government 
and jurisprudence ; or to present their manners and customs, 

* Delivered before the American Association for the Advancement of Education, 
and communicated to the University Quarterly Association, by Hon. Amos Dean, 
LL. D., of Albany Law School 
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their philosophy or their arts. All these are less striking in 
their character ; less marked in their attributes ; less palatable: 
in their effects ; and furnish less food for the marvelous in our 
nature. 

The great difficulty seems to be, that the out-goings of hu- 
man nature, in history, are studied more in their wonder- work- 
ings than in their ordinary quiet exhibitions ; more in their 
abnormal conditions than in their normal state. It is much 
the same as studying the river in its cataracts ; the ocean in 
its storms ; the wind in its tornadoes ; the functions of the 
human organs in a raging fever ; the muscle in their spasms ; 
or geology in its rocky upheavals. The river has its quiet flow 
as well as its cataracts ; the ocean its calm as well as its 
storms ; the wind its soft breathings as well as its tornadoes ; 
the human organs their harmony of fimctions as well as fe- 
brile excitement ; the muscles their natural contractions as 
well as spasms ; and geology its slow depositions of strata as 
well as violent upheavals. 

I understand history to be a record of human progresSy and 
I would study and teach it : 

1. In the evidences upon which its revelations rest. 

2. In certain great principles that lie at the foundation of all 
historical development. 

First. The revelations of history rest mainly upon three 
sources of evidence, the monument, the man, the vrritten records 
In passing around the head of the Mediterranean sea, we find 
ourselves successively in the primitive homes of each one of 
these sdurces. Egypt gives us the monument, Arabia the 
man, and Phoenicia the written record. 

Egypt is peculiarly the land of the monument. The pyra- 
mid there towers aloft in its solemn grandeur, the temple pre- 
sents its forests of columns, the palace its massive architec- 
ture, and the catacomb speaks after its silence of centuries. 
What high promptings must have stirred the minds of those 
primitive fathers of human industry and art, to lead them to 
the performance of those gigantic labors that have enabled th^ 
world in its infancy to speak to the world in its maturity. 
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But the Nilotic valley is not alone the home of the monu- 
ment. That elder civilization that once held dominion on the 
banks of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Choaspes and Araxes, 
is now being proclaimed to us through the monuments of 
Babylon, of Nineveh, of Susa and Persepolis. These lead us 
towards the orient. But in reversing our course and traveling 
towards the Occident, we encounter in Greece and Italy the 
old ruins of Lycosura, of Tiryns, of Norba, and of many 
other cities ; the remains of that cyclopian architecture that 
marks the pathway of the Pelasgi. 

Nor should we here be unmindftd of that ancient race, who 
may be traced, by a line of rampcurts and tumuli, through the 
passes of the Caucasus into Siberia ; and along its southern 
mountains from the Tobol to the Yenisei and the steppes of 
the middle regions of the Lena, by ruins of towns and tumuli, 
sepulchres, vessels, diadems, weapons, trophies, coins of gold, 
silver and copper ; across Behring's Straits and down the great 
valley of the Mississippi, even as far as Mexico and Peru ; 
scattering all along, their mounds, ramparts^ tumuli and pyr- 
amids, thus almost literally girdling the globe with their mu- 
ral monuments. 

In passing from Egypt into Arabia, we find ourselves also, 
in one sense, in a land of monuments, but its monuments are 
men. Man is there monumental, because he is unchanged. 
The Bedouin of the Desert and the rocky Arabia possesses the 
same general features, traits of character, modes of life and 
civilization, that were in ancient times possessed by the inmie- 
diate descendants of Ishmael. The Assyrian, Babylonian and 
Persian civilizations have traveled by him on their journey 
westward ; while the Egyptian, Hebrew, Phoenician, Grecian 
and Roman, have for ages hovered around him ; and yet he 
has remained the same. The manners, customs, forms of in- 
tercourse, social habits and modes of life that belonged to the 
early patriarchs, are yet to be seen impressed upon the living 
page of Arabian being. Man has there no institutions, but he 
is himself an institution. He has no history, but he is him- 
self a record. 

In passing into Phoenicia we find the home of the written 
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record — the alphabetic character — ^without which man could be 
little more than the mere creature of the present. 

Second. The great principles that lie at the foundation of 
all historical development. What are they? They are all 
those included, respectively, in what I term the six elements 
of humanity. These are : 1. Industry ; 2. Religion ; 3. Gov- 
ernment ; 4. Society ; 5. Philosophy ; and, 6. Art. These 
are so many vast organizing forces, that, together, embrace and 
exhaust all there is of human power, energy and activity ; no 
matter whether it feels or thinks in the mind, or thrills in the 
nerve, or is developed in the muscle. 

Each one of these elements has its own proper foimdation, 
its own embodiment and culminating point. 

Industry is founded upon the useful. It is embodied in the 
various industrial pursuits of a* people. It culminates in the 
science of political economy. Its destiny is to satisfy man's 
physical wants. 

Religion is founded upon the holy and divine. It is em- 
bodied in all the various forms of worship. It culminates in 
theology. Its destiny is to satisfy the wants of the soul. 

OovemmetU is founded upon the Just. It is embodied in the 
different governmental forms and systems of jurisprudence. It 
culminates in the state. It results in the enforcement of order. 

Society is founded upon the agreeable. It is embodied in 
the manners and customs of a people. It culminates in the 
principles of politeness. Its mission is to gratify the social 
instinct. 

Philosophy is based upon the true in itself. Its embodiment 
is in the people's thought and systems of philosophy. It cul- 
minates in the pure intellect 

Art is founded upon the beautiful and sublime. It is em- 
bodied in thought realized in some form of beauty and sub- 
limity. It culminates in the ideal. 

These elements are to be considered : 

1. In their separation from each other. 

2. In their development. 

It is only in the separate, distinct and uncombined action of 
each one of these elements that we can expect to witness the 

VOL. IL 27 
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grradaal development of its intrinsic perfections. To accom- 
plish this separation and development requires the exercise of 
every active principle of our nature. 

The first great epoch in the history of man exhibits these 
elements in a state of combination. The historical drama 
*opens in Asia. There we behold the infancy of man ; and 
4here that infancy still continues. All the element« are there 
iienveloped in each other, or so intimately blended together as 
to preclude the action of each without rendering necessarj 
that of all. 

This envelopment, or intimate blending of the elements, is 
^attested by all the important phenomena that have been ob- 
served in Asia ; excluding, however, from that term, the re- 
gions more immediately bordering upon the Caspian, Black 
and Mediterranean seas, which, in their physical character, are 
more strictly European than Asiatic. 

The specimens of art exhibited in Asia are so indefinite in 
outline, so general in character, so deficient in just proportion, 
as to indicate a still indissoluble union between the arts and 
their associate elements ; witness, for instance, the strange, 
.uncouth and gigantic figures that are to be found in the rock 
.temples of Elephanta and EUora in India. 

The dictates of the religion, the maxims of the despotic 

.government, the precepts of the morality, the spirit of society 

trameled by caste, the deductions of the philosophy of the 

-east, equally with the specimens of art, are all in strict unison 

with each other, and exclude the idea that there is between 

ithem any line of separation. 

This state of envelopment or intimate union seems, there- 
fore, to be the condition under which the existence of man is 
.^ven in Asia. This condition has stamped one peculiar feat- 
ure upon this primitive epoch in our history, and that is, men- 
tal inaction, profound repose, a destitution of well directed 
physical effort. 

To these the local peculiarities of Asia strongly conduce. 
Its centre is one immense continuous plateau of elevated land. 
"The intense heat at the south tends to divest the human frame 
.K)f its energy and the mental and moral fabric of its power. 
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The events brought down to us by history have mostly 
transpired within the temperate zones. In Asia there is no 
temperate zone. The regions of fire and frost there border upon 
each other. At the foot of the Himaleh you are scorched by 
a torrid sun. Ascend their steep acclivities, and you stand on 
the immense plateau of Central Asia, directly within the 
sphere and influence of the northern polar sanctuaries. 

Many of the institutions of Asia, particularly of the south- 
em part, come in aid of these local peculiarities. The govern- 
ment is, in the extremest degree, despotic ; fettering body, 
mind and soul. Society has distributed mankind into castes, and 
thus transformed the entire social fabric into a bed of Procrustes. 

The religion and morality of Southern Asia, more particu- 
larly of India, both lead to the same general inaction. What 
is its religion ? A deformed theology, absorbing everything 
into itself ; allowing man no part to perform but that of a 
mere machine, and leaving it indifferent in the great system of 
things whether even that part be or be not performed by him. 

What is its morality ? That, also, inspires repose. It 
teaches man if action be necessary, to act as though he acted 
not ; to act with a profound indifference to all its results : 
that, whether he acted or not, the eternal principle that creates, 
and modifies, and renews, and sustains all things, would be 
still the same. 

Under these combined influences, man, in Asia, has ever re- 
mained the same. We have seen him exhibiting no striking 
evidences of mental or moral advancement ; bequeathing us no 
important discoveries in science or art ; handing down to us no 
trophies of his victories over the elements of nature. Exclu- 
sive of what foreign agency has effected, when have we ever 
witnessed an alteration in the manners, customs, laws or insti- 
tutions of Southern, Eastern or Central Asia ? The sun that 
has gladdened this day has risen upon the same, with few or 
no modifications, that were dawned upon by the sun of Zor- 
oaster. 

Centuries have there come and gone and left no impress. 
Let foreign influence and agency cease to operate and they will 
never leave any. As soon may we expect to see the Egyptian 
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mommy bursting the cerements of its sepulchre and displa jing 
anew the energies of a life long lost, as to witness the Asiatic 
competing with the European or American in the actings and 
doings of this world. 

Industry, Beligion, Government, Society, Philosophy and 
Art there form one mingled mass. No attempt at separation 
— ^no effort at development, except in combination. We see 
everywhere exhibited the same dull, dead uniformity ; the 
same Sahara of the mental and moral world. 

In this primitive epoch we are led to contemplate one great 
exhibition of human nature. We see it presenting one strong, 
peculiar characteristic — that of inaction — arising from the en- 
velopment or intimate commingling of all its elements. 

Let us now mark their successive separation. All rational 
existence is given subject to one condition, to the operation of 
one uniform law — the law of progression. The man must 
walk forth from the boy ; the civilized from the savage. The 
man advances by a successive separation and development of 
his powers ; humanity, by a successive separation and develop- 
ment of her elements. 

In the opening of a new epoch, to be influenced by a new 
spirit, we are to view man under a different aspect. We are 
to proceed from inertia to action ; from where man was noth- 
ing to where he is everything ; from despotism to democracy ; 
from union to separation ; from envelopment to development ; 
from Asia to Greece. 

This new epoch required a new theatre of action. It found 
one in the mildness of a Grecian sky ; in the balm of a Gre- 
cian atmosphere ; in the variegated beauties of a Grecian land- 
scape ; in the diversified qualities of a Grecian soil. The 
mountain, the stream, the bay, the harbor, unproductive Attica 
and fruitful Messenia, all furnished motives for action. Man 
did act, and thus became acquainted with his own powers and 
the extraordinary faculties with which Gt)d had endowed him. 
Here, for the first time, the important secret was discovered, 
that, in the inventory of the universe, man forms an item of 
value. The high estimation in which he here held himself is 
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inferable from the fact that he has invested his very gods with 
human attributes. He has transferred his own nature to his 
own heavens^ and admired, and loved, and feared its display in 
the wisdom of his Pallas ; in the loves of his Venus ; in the 
valor of his Mars ; in the thunders of his Jupiter. 

The spirit actuating the movements of the Greek and Ro- 
man was essentially the same, so that both really form but one 
epoch. In the government of Rome we perceive more clearly 
developed the aristocratic feature. To that undoubtedly is 
owing the greater permanence of its institutions. 

In Greece and Rome human elements strongly tended to sep- 
aration and development. Industry, Religion, Government, So- 
ciety, Philosophy and Art no longer form, as they did in Asia, 
one commingled mass. Society, Philosophy and Art here 
achieve their enfranchisement. 

The first, escaped from the dominion of caste, asserts its 
own prerogatives. It claims and exercises the right of yield- 
ing obedience to its own laws, and of being governed upon its 
own principles. It annexes to its decrees its own sanctioir, 
and visits its members with its own joyous approval, or lays^ 
upon them the weight of a blasted name. ^ 

The enfranchisement of Philosophy was still more impor- 
tant. The very point of separation is the centre of a deep 
feeling, of an intense interest. That point was sealed with 
the blood of a Socrates. In him Philosophy first awoke to a 
knowledge and comprehension of itself. It afterwards investi- 
gated earth and its productions in the researches of its Aris- 
totle. It ascended to the source of things in the splendid, 
idealism of its Plato. 

Art, liberated from its fetters, and encouraged in its effort^,, 
here brings forth its choicest products. This is, in fact, the 
crowning element of Grecian civilization. Its charm has never 
vanished from the world. Its spell has never been brokeni 
It has aided in sustaining civilization in its most fearful ex- 
tremity ; and in every age and clime, where it has become 
known, it has awoke in the human mind a sense of the beauti- 
ful, and kindled in the human soul a love of the ideal. To 

the eye it has presented its forms of peerless beauty as they 
VOL. n. 27* 
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glow on the canvasa of Apelles, or stand forth in the marble 
of Phidias ; while on the ear has fallen its full diapason, 
mingling the song of Sophocles and Euripides with the ihnn- 
d^ tones of Demosthenes. 

The remaining elements. Industry, Government and Beligion, 
were still intimately blended together. A successive separa- 
tion was necessary, for the purpose of allowing each an oppor- 
tunity of being developed, or carried out into all its poBsible 
applications. 

Of these yet enveloped elements that of Qovemment, or the 
State, was predominant. It was the central element of the 
Greek and Boman movement. Around this, as a nucleus, 
gathered all the others. To strengthen the patriotic love of 
country, Industry lent its application ; Beligion its inspiration ; 
Society its warm approvals ; Philosophy its deductions ; and 
Art its glowing canvass and chiseled monument. 

The Greek formed a part of his state. Its acts were, there- 
fore, to some extent, his acts. To him that state was the 
world. To it belonged the dawn of his infancy, the bloom of 
his youth, the vigor of his manhood, the decay of his age. 
Had he affections ? that was their centre. Had he powers of 
action ? that furnished motives for their exercise. To him it 
embodied all that was beautiful, all that was interesting, all 
that was lovely, all that was worth living for, all that was 
worth dying for. Beneath him was the Grecian soil ; around 
him were Grecian mommients ; above him the abodes of 
Grecian gods. 

Individual worth, during this epoch, is estimated from the 
extent of individual sacrifice. The nation is the actor. The 
wave of Salamis ; the Straits of Thermopylae ; the plain of 
Marathon ; the field of CannsB ; Carthage in ashes ; a demol- 
ished empire ; a subjugated world, attest the energy of its 
action. 

The existence of the individual is here merged in that of his 
nation. It is that that inscribes its achievements in living lines 
on this page of the history of our race ; investing this epoch 
with a nationality, rather than an individuality of character ; 
rendering it resplendent from the display of national glory, 
imposing from the exhibition of national power. 
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In central, northern and western Europe we are to find that 
portion of our world's surface devoted to a new epoch, charac- 
terized by the movement of a new spirit. This region of 
country, in its physical aspects, its mountain, valley, river and 
ocean scenery ; and in those arrangements which facilitate 
intercourse and naturally lead to commercial exchanges, beaiB 
nearly the same relation to the eastern continent that Greece 
does to Europe. 

In the preceding epoch we had seen Society, Philosophy and 
Art separated from the other elements, and, to a very consid- 
erable extent, developed by the Greek and Roman spirit. We 
had seen Industry, Government, and Beligion still bound to- 
gether by the ties of a strong, and seemingly indissoluble 
union. 

In the epoch to which we have now arrived, we are to wit- 
ness the efforts of Industry in effecting its separation from the 
remaining primary elements, and its consequent develojnnent, 
leaving only Government and Beligion in a state of combina- 
tion. This effort of Industry in effecting its enfranchisement 
brings more strongly into view the powers and energies of tobsl 
as an individual, and from their freedom and vigor in action 
arises the distinctive spirit of this epoch. 

This truth is deeply engraven on every page of European 
history. It is told in the insubordination of its earlier periods ; 
in the anarchy of the middle ages ; in the necessity that origi- 
nated the feudal system ; even in the very essentials of that 
system itself ; in the curious institution of chivalry ; in that 
wide spread movement, the crusades ; in the origin and trium- 
phant success, during the middle ages, of numerous free com- 
mercial cities ; and finally in the creation of the middle class, 
the third estate, the commons, whose voice has been heard 
with varying power in the Diets of Germany, the Cortes of 
Spain, the States-General of France, and the Parliament of 
England ; whose terrible energies, roused into fearful activity, 
have more than once surrounded Italy, Germany and France 
with all the horrors of revolution, while in the British Isles, 
having attained their political supremacy, they are swaying the 
sceptre of universal empire under the guaranties of the British 
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constitution. True, this spirit has been both warlike and 
peacefVil ; at one time appealing to the sword as the sovereign 
arbiter of individual right ; at another, pursuing the even 
tenor of its way under the quiet sanction of law. It was 
nevertheless the same spirit still. Its achievements in all the 
departments of industry, as well as in philosophy and in art, 
are numerous and important. The inventions, the discoveries 
of modem times, all stand its debtors. It has pervaded space, 
sought an acquaintance with other orbs, followed the trackless 
course of the comet in its wanderings, and brought back intel- 
ligence from the very outposts of creation. In the sciences 
that instruct, in the arts that refine, it is conspicuous. It has 
demanded of the material world the elements that compose 
it ; the manner of their combination, the mode of their action. 
It has sought a familiar acquaintance with the laws of life, 
the subtleties of organization, the main facts of existence. It 
has penetrated the deepest recesses of mind, investigated its 
powers, classified its faculties, and explained their modes of 
operation. It has been active in agricultural pursuits, in the 
mechanic arts and inventions, in the direction of human in- 
dustry into every possible available channel. It has instituted 
commercial relations, and connected together the human fam- 
ily by the mutual ties of a common intercourse. It has 
acquired a mastery over physical nature, and compelled the 
very elements to labor for its benefit. It has ascended to the 
source of things, inquired into the modifications and reasons of 
existence, and investigated God's moral government of the 
world. 

The grand result fiowing from the spirit of this epoch is told 
in the fact of individual advancement. The science of politi- 
cal economy originated from the activity of this spirit. That 
science was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. They 
never dreamed of dividing themselves into producing, dis- 
tributing and consuming classes. Indeed they could not, for 
they all formed the consuming class. Their labor was per- 
formed by slaves, aad hence was degraded, and incapable of 
rising to the dignity of a science. It was left to this epoch to 
develop the individual spirit in all the various departments of 
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industry. To facilitate its operations^ the numerous and di- 
yersified objects of individual pursuit have been subdivided 
into their distinct and appropriate classes. The division of 
labor has been regarded as the true barometer, indicating, with 
unerring certainty, the degree towards perfection to which 
every social system has advanced. This extreme division has 
resulted in giving, or tending to give, to every person employ- 
ment ; in presenting to every one a choice of employment ; in 
extending the comforts and conveniences of life to the greatest 
possible number ; in producing a mutual intercourse between 
man and man ; in rendering all the parts of society recipro- 
cally dependent on each other, thus consolidating the whole 
by the strongest of earthly bonds — the bond of interest. 

But notwithstanding the triumphs of Industry during this 
epoch ; notwithstanding the proud trophies it has handed 
down to us as the fruits of its herculean efforts, it had not yet 
achieved its complete enfrachisement from its previously envel- 
oped condition. Its union with Government was still too 
clearly perceptible in the adoption of restrictive systems by 
most of the Europecm powers, thus limiting its beneficial 
results, by restraining its freedom of action. Industry can 
only find its best possible distribution, and its greatest quan- 
tity of encouragement, when all the markets of the world are 
freely open to its products. 

Humanity, during this and the previous epoch, had attained 
much, but not all. She had not yet reached her acme. Her 
highest point of attainment, her last separation, yet lay in 
another hemisphere. 

We had seen a successive separation and gradual develop- 
opment of human elements. Society, Philosophy, Art and 
Industry, except one remaining point of union, had successive- 
ly achieved their enfranchisement, and inscribed, in enduring 
characters, on the historic page, the results of their progressive 
development. We were yet to see Industry completely disen- 
thralled. We were yet to see the only remaining separation, 
that of ReHgion from Government. 

We had seen a lifeless inertia characterizing the first epoch 
of our history ; a spirit of national movement pervading the 
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second; and individual enterprise and activity, restrained, 
however, by governmental interference, enlivening the third. 
We were yet to see carried more extensively into practical 
operation, the important doctrine that this world was made for 
individuals, not for nations. We were yet to see the great 
truth universally acknowledged and received, that all the pos- 
sible developments of human nature in Industry, in Religion, 
in Government, in Society, in Philosophy and in Art, are far 
better made in accordance with the laws enacted by its Au- 
thor, than under those imposed by governmental or any other 
agency. 

A new portion of our earth was required for this last sepa- 
ration, and for the further progressive development of human 
elements. In finding it, humanity, to be consistent with her 
former movements, must travel westward. She did so, and 
found a new hemisphere awaiting her coming. 

I shall not describe the physical adaptations of the New 
World to the highest developments of history. Its towering 
mountains, its spreading lakes, its noble rivers, its waving 
forests and its matchless prairies, seem to have been kept in 
reserve, to preside in all their virgin beauty over the final sep- 
aration of human elements, and to open up in exhaustless 
treasures to their ever onward and unceasing development. 

We are here called upon to witness the separation of the 
last elements that still remained in a state of combination. 
Government and Beligion had continued bound together during 
all the three previous epochs. The throne and the altar had 
been inseparable companions. So very intimate had been their 
union, both in fact and in idea, that when in 1789 the people 
of France overturned the throne, they also, at the same time, 
overthrew the altar ; not comprehending how it was possible 
for the one to exist separate from the other. And Napoleon, 
when he reestablished the one, restored also the other. 

Here was sundered the bond of their union. Government 
was called upon to account to man ; man only recognized his 
accountability to his God. . The last lingering tie that connects 
Industry with Government is also being gradually sundered in 
the slow but progressive rejection of the restrictive system. 
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Well might humanity hold a jubilee upon the final separa- 
tion of her elements. Well might she pause upon this proud 
pinnacle of her attainment, this eleveted Himaleh of her 
world, and examine the successive steps of her progress hither. 
The world has been the theatre of her action ; time the chron- 
icler of her acts ; nations and individuals her actors. She had 
traveled over the fallen column ; the mouldering monument ; 
the sepulchral city; the ruined state; the demolished king- 
dom ; the dismembered empire. At her bidding the nation 
had appeared upon her theatre ; performed its part in devel- 
oping the grand plot in her drama ; retired behind the scene. 
It disappeared when it had nothing more to perform ; when its 
mission was accomplished ; when the condition was complied 
with under which its existence had been permitted. Every 
important step in her advancement had required a sacrifice. 
Greece and Bome had retired to give place to the modem Eu- 
ropean movement. Nations had disappeared to make room for 
the race. All had been losers except herself. Her progress 
had been onward still, whether she encountered society or soli- 
tude, the cit/s hum or the empire's grave. 

I have thus asked your attention, somewhat in detail, to the 
successive separation of these elements. The object has been 
both to obtain a more perfect acquaintance with the elements 
themselves, and also to show that their separation from each 
other has formed a part of the order of Providence. It is, 
however, their development that is to task the pen of the 
philosophical historian ; and in reference to this, I shall only 
ask your indulgence in a few additional remarks. 

There are two modes in which it is possible to seek this de- 
velopment. These are in no respect contradictory to each 
other. Indeed, they are entirely consistent, and may furnish 
each to the other mutual aid and support. And yet they differ 
essentially in the standpoints from which the investigations 
are pursued ; in the character of mind fitted for their success- 
ful prosecution; in many of the subjects themselves that 
come under discussion, and in the manner in which they all are 
introduced and unfolded. 
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' By the one mode, the different elements themselves are 
taken up in succession as substantive matters of investigation. 
They are eaoh considered in reference to the wants they re* 
apectively supply ; to the foundations upon which they rest ; 
to their several embodiments and culminating points. The 
dement of Industry, for instance, would be considered in ref* 
erenoe to its supply of physical wants ; to the idea upon which, 
it reposes — that of the useful ; to all the possible branches of 
industry which men are capable of pursuing ; to the natural 
order of succession in which these branches should follow each 
other ; to the relations which they respectively bear to each 
other ; to the physical conditions of the country in which thqr 
are carried on ; to the physical powers and energies of those 
who embark in their prosecution, and to the method, instm* 
ments and various aids by which they are severally conducted. 
And so, generally, in regard to the other elements. This I 
would style the GFermanic method, as it is in harmony with 
the general character of the German mind. 

By the other mode, the different nations or peoples who have 
furnished either, or all, the historical evidences to which I 
have referred, are taken up in succession, and the investigation 
is carefully gone into to ascertain how far, and in what respects, 
each has developed the different elements. This may rest sat- 
isfied with a less adventurous mind than the other, and is 
more Anglo-Saxonish in its character. 

If inquired of, therefore, how I would study or teach history, 
I would return, for answer, that I should endeavor : 

1. To settle clearly how many, and what, are the great ele- 
ments of humanity, insisting that they should, all together, 
be exhaustive, giving employment in their separation and de- 
velopment, to every possible human power and energy. 

2. To inquire into their successive separation from each 
other — the great historical epochs to which this separation has 
given birth ; the characteristic features of each epoch, and the 
theatre, or region of the globe, to which the events that com- 
pose it have been chiefly limited. 

3. I would take up and exhibit the two great divisions of 
men, the nomadic or wandering, and the settied or civilized ; 
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giving, as far as known, the history of the former, but with 
the view, more particularly, of ascertaining how their action 
and influence have affected the latter. 

4. So far, at least, as regards the Iranian and Semitic races, 
as contradistinguished from the Turanian, I would give the re- 
sults arrived at by ethnology ; as I feel entirely convinced that 
national development can never be fully unfolded until the 
elements, the races that originally composed the nation, ar^ 
thoroughly investigated and understood. 

5, Leaving the extreme orient, where the elements have 
always existed in a state of envelopment, I would take up that 
ancient people, or, more properly, perhaps, those people com- 
posing the old Iranian empire, including what is more gener- 
ally known under the Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian 
empires. Not that I regard these as identical in character, 
yet as each successively held dominion over substantially the 
same territory, it may be very well to consider them together. 
In considering these, and the others to which I shall subset 
quently allude, I would 

1. Invoke physical geography, so far as to get a clear idea 
of the general principles that have presided over the formation 
of the country ; with the view more especially of determining 
to what character of mind, and kinds of industry, its physical 
arrangements are adapted. 

2. I would study the nation or nations that have here flour- 
ished ; limiting all inquiries, however, to acts done in a sover- 
eign capacity. Such would be its negotiations, treaties, wars, 
and other national acts ; including, also, a brief reference to 
its representative men. The object to be kept constantly in 
view is not to give a full narrative of events, but rather to 
state the facts out of which the events have issued, thus show«- 
ing the relations either of causation or of succession existing 
between them. In this manner, we should endeavor to trace 
the origin of historical events, the frequently hidden causes of 
those results that are more obvious and easily understood. The 
principle here assumed is the sane as that lying at the founda- 
tion of international law, viz., that the state or nation is a 
moral person, and its acts moral acts, whatever be the political 
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macliinery through which its sovereignty is developed. The 
history to which we should here confine ourselves would be in 
the nature of a personal history, somewhat analogous to that 
of individuals. In this manner, I think, we should come better 
to understand the nation in its origin, youth, manhood, old 
;age and death. 

3. What is by &lt the most difficult task of all, I would in- 
quire as to what has been the kind, character, direction, extent 
• and amount of development of these peoples in the six ele^ 
inents of humanity : 

, 1. In what particular channels has their industry been di- 
rected ; what have been their principal industrial pursuits ; 
what the order of their succession, and their relations with 
each other. 

2. What have been their religious beliefs ; what the deities 
worshipped ; what the forms of worship ; what the instru- 
ments through which it was performed, and the influence ojT 
their religious faith upon the character of the people. 

3. What has been the form of government ; what the dis- 
tribution of political forces ; what the relation between these 
forces, the checks, if any, established ; the way and manner in 
which they have shaped themselves in action ; the general sys- 
tem of law under which the operations of society have been 

.<5arriedon. 

4 What has been the state of society, the manners and 
ricustoms of the people ; the sports in which their grave or 
gladsome spirit has indulged ; the forms of social intercourse; 
(the rites and ceremonies that have presided over marriage, 
•death and burial ; the main characteristics of that ceaseless 
life ebullition caused by the constant promptings of the social 
instinct. 

5. What has been the nation's thought, its philosophy ; who 
have been its greatest thinkers ; how, wherein, in what direo- 
'tion, to what extent, have they developed the pure reason ; 
•what have been their systems of philosophy, what the succes- 
sion of those systems ; what the e£G&ct produced by them upon 
.th^ nation's character. 
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6. What has been the nation's art ; wherein has its thought 
been realized in some form of beauty or sublimity ; how spread 
upon canvass, how chiseled in marble, how designed in archi^ 
tecture ; how has it melted in music, glowed in poetry, tas^ 
nated in eloquence ; how has it mimicked life upon the stage, 
and marshalled armies upon the battle field ; how, in fine, 
developed itself in that infinitude of artistic creations that 
tend to assimilate man to God and earth to Paradise. 

By faithfully gathering up and presenting all that can be 
collected from the evidences upon which the truth of history 
rests, in relation to the developments of the people in these six 
elements of humanity, we certainly possess ourselves of all 
that went to constitute the life of that people. And if suffir 
cient were obtainable, we could reproduce them and their insti- 
tutions in all their primitive freshness, and look upon them 
now as if we were one of their own contemporaries. 

I would follow out the same course in relation to Egypt, to 
Arabia, to Palestine, to Phoenicia, and then successively to 
Greece, Bome, Modem Europe, and Anglo-Saxon America. 

Such a course, fully and faithfully carried out, would result 
in presenting a record of man and his institutions, his acts and 
his thoughts, in giving a history of his civilization in both its 
aspects ; the one regarding the interior development of the 
individual mind, and the other the progress of society, the 
advance of man, the full and complete development of the 
human mind. The past would once more live not alone 
in its deeds, but also in its thoughts and institutions. We 
could satisfactorily ascertain what were the contributions fur- 
nished to civilization by each nation and people and race. We 
could, in reference to human attainment, define with greater 
precision, the empires of the certain, the probable, the possible. 
We should present kinds and varieties of knowledge, fitted for 
all stations, conditions and occupations in life. We should 
furnish materials for solving profound problems in morals, in 
metaphysics, in religion, in government, in all the social rela- 
tions. We should draw systematically, from the great store- 
house of the past, those lessons that Ttrould furnish to the 
present its wisdom, to the future its prophecy. We should 
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£uniliariz6 the mind with the great fact of human progress in 
all the possible developments of which man's varied nature is 
susceptible. We should lift history from the mere narrative of 
events, often without cause or consequence, into the r^on of 
ideas, the domain of significances. We should surround it with 
aQ that can captivate, enliven, illustrate. We should evolve 
from it, in systematic order, all that God has implanted in 
man, whether physical, intellectual, sBsthetic, moral or spirit- 
ual. We should bring it within the empire of cause and ejSect, 
and thus place it in the same category with physics and morals. 
Thus elevated and ennobled, we should find it as impossible to 
banish God from history, as we should from creation or the 
plan of redemption. 
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NEWS ARTICLES. 



I.— AMHERST COLLEGE. 

What's the news? asks the returned traveler, while yet he 
clasps the hand of his friend, at the first welcome home. Quite well 
and flourishing, is the ready response. So, after an absence of a few 
months, our esteemed friend, the University Quarterly, return- 
ing, puts to us the question. What 's the news 7 For Amherst we 
respond, and though at length, the summary of our response will be. 
Quite well and flourishing. 
We have had a friendly game of ball, and also of chess, with a sis- 
^ ^ ^ ter institution over among the mountains. The games 

were played at Westfield, July 4th. The Ball players > 
were as follows. 

WILLIAMS. AMHERST. 

B. E. Beecher, D. F. Brigham, 

S. P. Blagden, G. E. Burall, 

B. T. Hastings, M. B. Cushman, 
G. H. Knox, W. W. Bachelder, 
G. P. H. Nason, J. H. Evans, 

G. A. Parker, E. W. Fenn, 

W. Parker, L. F. C. Garvin, 

W. P. Putney, A. Harris, 

A. J. Quick, H. D. Hyde, 

A. O. Treat, J. O. Leach, 

T. H. Ward, P. M. McManns, 

T. L. Rogers, S. J. Storrs, 

0. P. White. F. E. Tower. 

C. Huchins, Umpire. J. Lewis, Umpire. 

J. M. Barker, Scorer. E. A. Knowlton, Scorer. 

Mr. Tobey, of Westfield, Referee. 

The game was closed at the dlst inning, the score standing 70^ 
Amherst to 40 Williams. 
The Chess game was commenced at 9.30 A. M. and continued until 
8 P. M., when Amherst resigned at the 42d move. The 

Chan QMDe. . « ,« 

players were as follows : — 
VOL. n. 28* 
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WILLIAMS. AMHBBBT. 

E. S. Brewster, A. S. Biscoe, 
H. Anstiee, Jr., E. W. Ghapin, 

F. Snow, A. Haddock, 

H. W. Mitchell, Umpire. F. A. Walker, Umpire. 

Mr. H. O. Dayis, of Plttsfield, Referee. 

The Annual Examinations, whidi took place the last week in July, 

ADDVfti passed off quietly. There was less toilsome preparation, 

BsMttteaUoM. ^i^ u cramming," less cf that pdtrful anxie^ wiich 

''Wtories heart and brow,'' more satlsfitodon, on the part of the Bto^ 

dents at least, and doubtless better papers than last year. 

The exercises of Commencement week were M follows. Baecalaiiw 

c«iiiinrac«ment '****» ^^f' ^^^» ^7 Pwsidcnt Stcams. Sweetser Prise 
^^^' Exhibition, Monday erenhig, Aug. 6th. The Dpeakera 
were as follows : 

FteshiHeH. SophoMcTei, 

8. O. Lapham, 8. O. Vance, 

J. B. Rhea, J. Q. Peck, 

J. A. Titus, F. J. Fairbanks, 

W. O. Thompson, A. A. Knight, 

W. P. Montelius. M. F. Dickfoson. 

The successful contestants from the Freshman Glass, were 

8. O. Lapham, . . . « First Prize, $10.00. 

W. G. Thompson, Second " 5.00. 

From the Sophomore Glass, 

A. A. Knight, First Prize, $10.00. 

J.O.Peck,* Second " 5*00. 

Oration before the A. A. «. fraternity, Tuesday afternoon,* Aug. 7th, by 
J. P. Thompson, D. D., of New York. Oration in the evening before 
the Society of Inquiry, by F. D. Huntington, I>. D. 

Oration before the Alumni, Wednesday morning, Ang. 8th, by Prof. 
March, of Lafayette Gollege, Easton, Pa. Oration before "Social 
Union," in the afternoon, by Hon. Horace Maynard, of Tennessee* 
Goncert by Gilmore's band in the evening. 

Thursday, Aug. 9th, Gommencement proper. The degree of A. B. 
was conferred upon the members of the graduating class, forty-seven 
in number. The honorary degrees conferred were as follows : 
' Doctor of Laws, upon Nathaniel P. Banks, of Waltham; Prof. E. 8. 
Snell, of Amherst Gollege ; Increase A. Lanham, of Milwaukie, Wib. 

Doctor of Divinity, upon Henry Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn ; Ptof. 
Aaron Warner, of Amherst Gollege; Bev. A. G. Thompson, of Boxbiyry. 
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A vacation of four weeks has qvietly slipped away, and we hail the 
dawn of a new Collegiate year with high hopes and stout hearts. 
The Freshman Class is not quite up to the ayerage of our classes, 
in numbers^ having entered only fifty-two men. The 
most reasonable supposition to account for this diminu- 
tion is» that many have been frightened away because a higher schol- 
arship is requisite for admission now, than formerly. We find bat 
few, however, who think that Amherst College is too severe in her re- 
quirements for admission ; the general opinion is that she is on the 
right track, that the course which she is taking is the one best calcu- 
lated to bestow upon her sons true moral, intellectual and physical 
development. 
The Literary Societies, Alexandria and Athenae, after a spirited 
Literarj electioneering season, with nearly equal suocess, have 
soeieuet. introduced the new comers to their halls, and are now 
prepared to vie with each other, in the exercises of "Social Union," 
with renewed vigor. The following appointments have been made for 
the " Fall Exhibition of Social Union.'' 



Oratonfor Alexandria. 


Oratcftfor Athenae, 


Frederick Browning, 


J. H. Evans, 


B. F. Hatnilton, 


H. D. Hyde, 


C. G. G. Paine, 


James Lewis, 


H. P. Snell. 


G. F. iferriam. 


lexandriam ddloquian. 


Athenian CkUoquian, 


E. P. Dyer, 


C. H. Sweetzer. 



The establishment of the new professorship of Physical Culture 
profeMorabip of ^^^ Hygiene, seems to. meet with general approbation^ 
pbyitMicuiiiure. p^ j^YkXi VT. Hookcr has been elected Professor to this 
department. The Professor meets his pupils by classes for the present 
in Alumni Hall, and spends one half of an hour daily with each divis- 
ion. The exercises are of a character calculated to give solidity and 
energy to the whole muscular frame, rather than an unusual develop- 
ment to any one part of it Each exercise is performed with military 
precision. The dumb-bells and the clubs are taken and replaced at 
the word of command, and the orders, *' mark time ! march ! forward 
march !" are given and received with true military spirit.. The interest 
in gymnastic exercises has taken but little from the interest in the 

Ball games. The recent elections of the Ball dubs 

are as follows: 
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BA8B BALL CLUB. 

John H. Evans, President 

Truman Thomson, ) -.r. t> .j ^ 

Vice Presidents. 



Austin Harris, 



} 



CRICKBT CLUB. 

W. H. Brown, President. 

Austin Harris, Vice President. 

W. H. Bullard, Secretary. 

W. J. Binney, Captain of Field. 

P. W. McManus, Vice Captain. 

GROUND COMMITTBB. 

W. H. Brown, President 

W. J. Pinney, Captain. 

Z. E. Lewis, W. W. Bachelder, S. A. Vance. 

This club reports 61 active members from the several classes. 

The period of Commencement, and the arrangement of terms has 
GhaogM in Col- ^^^ changed. Commencement will occur hereafter on 
lege Calendar, ^jj^ sccoud Thursday in July, or one month earlier than 
heretofore. The first term will open seven weeks after Commence- 
ment, and last till Thanksgiving, when there will be a vacation of six 
weeks. The second term will complete the year, lasting from the 
winter's vacation till Commencement, with a respite of one week in 
the middle of the term. Lyman S. Boland has been appointed in- 
structor in Mathematics, in the place of Henry S. Kelsey, who has 
been appointed Professor of Mathematics in Beloit College, Wiscon- 
sin. Hon. Amasa Walker has also been added to the list of the Fac- 
ulty, as a Lecturer in Public Economy. 

The College has lately received a present of a bronze statue from 
Joel Hayden, Esq., of Haydenville. It is placed upon a 
pedestal of brown stone, in the College garden, and repre- 
sents the nymph Sabrina, described in Milton's '* Mask of Comus/' 
when, rising from the water, she sings — 

" By the rushy-fringed bank. 

Where g^w the willow and the osier dank, 

My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate and the azure sheen 
Of turkish blue and emerald green, 

That in the channel strays; 
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Whilst fh>m off the waters fleet, 
Thus I set my printless feet 
0*er the cowslip's velvet head, 
That bends not as I tread; 
Gentle swain, at thj request 
I am here." 

It is to be hoped that this is but the beginniDg of an Art Collection 
which shall be an oniament and an honor to the College. 



II.— ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Philips Academy and Andover Theological Seminary, constitute. 
Joint organfta- Properly spcakiog, two branches of a single Institution, 
emy*Md*8emi^' haviug a commou Board of Trustees, and being under the 
"■^" same general management. The former, the first incor- 
porated Academy in the State, was founded on the 2l8t of April, 
1778, and incorporated on the 4th of October, 1780. It had an espe- 
cially religious origin. The men who formed it were devout men, and 
it was consecrated to God from the outset, and the education of those 
studying for the Gospel ministry, was particularly contemplated. 
Hence, when the occasion arose, the Theological Department naturally 
developed from it. This was organized on the 31st of Aug., 1807, by 
certain of the original founders, joining with others, who had a mind 
for the work. Of past history we need not speak further. 

The Academy is in a flourishing condition. Not only is the number 
PhiUpt Aeade- ^^ ^^® Studcuts large, but, which is a higher test, the 
mj Dbcipiine. ^holc regime is thorough, even to severity. Under the 
control of its principal, S. H. Taylor, LL. D., discipline has been a 
main feature. Every regulation has reference to the attainment of 
culture, not simply in books, but in self-control. The mental drill, 
especially during the last year, under the principal, is almost military in 
its precision. Two objects are kept steadily in view; minuteness and 
exactness of knowledge and expression. There must be nothing 
doubtful. There can be no sham. 
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Again, the Principal takes a personal interest in every pupil, and no 
one can remain long, without his character becoming thoroughly nn- 
derstood. And it is by this mastery of each individual, that Dr. Tay- 
lor is able to maintain such a thorough discipline. 

In view of the above facts, we have felt, sometimes, tempted to 
compare Philips with Rugby. But, though it may be invidious to 
call this the Rugby of America, yet, there are many points of simi- 
larity between it and the English school. 

The present Senior Glass numbers 66, and is larger than any previ- 
ous one. It is also esteemed of superior rank in scholarship and tal- 
ents. But the glory of the Students is the Pbilomathean Society* 
Phuomathemn ^^ ^^^ glory of the " Philo" is " The Mirror." In this 

Societj. paper, multitudinous youthful productions, both in prose 
and poetry, find their way to public attention, and around it the prin- 
cipal interest of each Friday evening clusters. To be an Editor of 
this is one of the honors of the Society, and the election is as warmly 
contested as that of any College Society. Extemporaneous speaking 
is a useful, and often interesting exercise of the Society, and we have 
known of members holdhig the attention of the audience from a half 
an hour to an hour, and receiving enthusiastic applause* In this exer- 
cise, a member is called upon by the President, without previous no- 
tice, and must speak upon a subject then announced. The meetings 
are always well attended, and, judging both from observation and tes- 
timony, they are more heartily supported than most, if not any, of 
those in College. 

Muscle is also cultivated to some extent, as well as mind, and the 

large play-ground, lately set apart for the Students, is 

well occupied. Base-ball, cricket, and foot-ball, have 

been popular ; but Just now, the game of hounds and hare, introduced 

from Rugby, are the rage. 

Not less flourishing than its parent stock, is the Theological Semi- 
Theoiogicai ^ary. Both of the upper classes have received conside- 

s«miiMi7. fable accessions, and though the Junior class is some- 
what smaller than usual, in no other respect is it inferior. In a for- 
mer Number of the Quarterly, a description of the Middle Lecture-room 
was given. From one learn all. Each of our Professors is earnest, 
even enthusiastic in his department, and the various studies are pur- 
sued with unflagging interest. As any detailed account of the Semi- 
nary, has been, partially at least, anticipated, it may not be uninter- 
esting to notice some of those natural surroundings, which render 
Andover at once so beautifiil and healthful as a place for Student life. 
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Our Institution is situated on the topmost seat of a vastampUthe- 
Katarai Scenery ^^^« whlch Nature has built after her own great pattern, 
of Andover. Torrace below terrace lies the village ; while miles away 
from the foot of the hills, stretches the level arena. And, dimly seen, 
on the farther side, rise, tier above tier, the enclosing hills. The ar^ia 
is not empty, but shows on every hand evidences of a struggle. Yet, 
as we stand on our lofty gazing place, how can we but rejoice in com- 
paring this, with the less imposing arenas, which men constructed in 
the olden time. Here is no roar of beasts, rushing madly on each 
other, or some shrinking victim, man. We see indeed a struggle, but 
it is not the struggle of gladiator joining contact with gladiator in the 
fierce onset of arms. Ours is the roar of machinery ; ours, the strug- 
gle of stalwart men and persevering woman, in the peaceful pursuits 
of industry. We are not degraded by the gratification of passion, 
with scenes of blood. We are ennobled by the inspiration of human 
progress. 

Centrally. situated in the plain is the city of Lawrence, with her im- 
mense factories, stretching along the Merrimac ; their long lines of 
windows flashing in the rays of the rising sun, or gleaming through 
the evening darkness, with quivering light. Numerous, on the hither 
and thither side, also, are these houses for human toil, while the sub- 
nrban residences of the gentry ornament the scene. 

But these are only incidents in the beautiful landscape. Andover 
is noted for the splendid and various views, which nature presents. 
And with such a sweep of vision as our high situation affords, it could 
not well be otherwise. Let me present two of these. The morning 
is growing towards noon. 

The foreground of the picture lies in shadow. A thick canopy of 
leaden-headed clouds, broken, as one might supposed the the ice-fields 
of the North are, after a storm, overhangs the sky. All the tints of 
Autumn are darkened and softened, and seemingly absorbed by the 
shadow and the deep green of the pines. But, ever and anon, the 
ann's rays burst through the rifts of the clouds, illuminating some fa- 
vored spot. And now, as I glance to the northward, beyond this som- 
bre fore-ground, I seethe light, all purified by the thin veil of cloud 
through which it has struggled, flooding, with a sheen of the purest 
silver, the long, .many-windowed factory's towering chimnies, and 
white churches, spires and cottages, of the distant city, and the same 
beams gleam along a low range of hills beyond, and suffuse the mists 
rising from a still farther valley, till they seem to lie, like a gossamw 
fobe inwrought with silver, on those bi^ bi away hills» whidh hoand 
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my vidon. And Just above hangs, seemingly sleeping, a little baby 
doad, purely white as a feather from an angel's wing. 

It is evening now. No dark foreground gives contrast to the pic- 
ture. All glorious it lies, in Iris-hued ]ight The overarching sky is 
dear. High-piled banks of cloud lie along the western hills, but they 
are courtiers now, and through their pomp and magnificence, the sun 
is going down to his resting place. Mists are rising hi the valley, bnt 
now, as the sun glances through them in his glory, they are dyed with 
the most delicate tints of crimson, and scarlet, and purple, and gold. 
Here, and now, color has attained its perfect manifestation. A little 
moment passes, and night is dosing down upon the plain with her 
darkening iron shade. 

Just now, one would love to dwell for a moment on the rich and 
delicate colors of Autunm, which are variegating the scenery. Spread 
out as the landscape is before us, these appear to the best advantage. 
But the same hues which gladden our eyes, are, or will shortly be, fit - 
miliar friends to all. Let us each, as Nature decks herself for her sol- 
emn sacrifice, enjoy, without sadness, that beauty which is given us 
only with death, and look forward, hopefully, to her yearly resurreo- 
tion. 



III.— BELOIT COLLEGE. 

It often occurs that Students who come to Beloit College have 
barely the means to carry them from one end of the year to the other. 
Some of these receive aid from friends and from a fund bestowed for 
this specific purpose, while others undertake to help themselves by 
engaging in any honorable employment During the Winter some of 
the Students spend Wednesday and Saturday afternoons in sawing 
wood. In Summer, when free from study, many take to the open 
fields, and labor with the harvesters and haymakers. A large proper^ 
tion of the Students during the past vacation hired themselves oat to 
neighboring farmers as day laborers while harvest lasted. 

By these means, those Students who are willing to work can mate- 
rially aid themsdves, and hence the vacations are hailed by many, not 
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as times of idle recreation, but as seasons during which they may do 
something to help themselves along through the College course. 

It generally follows here as elsewhere, that such men as these are 
among our best scholars. A man who loves a pursuit enough to prac- 
tice constant self-denial when laboring to attain proficiency in it, and 
to work hard to enable himself to keep up this labor durmg his only 
leisure moments, must from the nature of things be successful if he 
continue to persevere. 

It is on account of this general want of ready money among the 
students here, that many customs and practices elsewhere deemed 
necessary to the enjoyment of student-life are here abandoned, and the 
hand is often of necessity held back, where the heart leaps forward. 
So that what might by a casual observer be termed a want of public 
spirit, or of enterprize, is owing to a want of means. We need how- 
ever no better proof that such an implication is without foundation, 
than a statement of the measures taken by the Students in regard to 
the erection of a Gymnasium upon the College grounds. 

The need of some means of obtaining exercise, in a short time, and 
without going a long distance to gain it, has been felt in Beloit Col- 
lege, within the last year or two, in common with the whole College 
world. This spirit was first manifested in the purchase and constant 
use of two ropes, one a swing, taking the place of the rings, and the 
other, a single rope hung from a branch of one of our large oaks. It 
soon became evident that the ropes were not enough, and consequently 
at a meeting of the Students a Committee was appointed to seek the 
approbation of the Faculty, and to ask their aid in erecting a suitable 
edifice. But, as the Faculty could not take any action in regard to 
the matter until the meeting of the Trustees, another Committee was 
appointed, which, in pursuance of the wishes of the Students, raised 
sufficient funds, and set up the indispensable vaulting bar, and rings, 
with the breast pole. Besides these, the Committee procured one or 
two pairs of dumb-bells, which, through want of proper care, were 
soon lost or broken. 

Thus matters stood at the end of last term. At the beginning of 
the present year, at a meeting of the Students, the College resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the Gymnasium. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a set of resolutions setthig forth the 
objects and purposes of the Association of Students, to propose some 
plan for a building, and to ascertain the cost of erecting it^ After the 
report of this Committee, which is yet to come, it is intended to have 
circulars printed, so that each one may have it in his power to help 
VOL. II, 29 
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in raising the necessary funds. In this manner, and from what the 
Students may be able personally to contribute, it is intended to work, 
until the Committee shall have collected the amount required. 

It has become customary, at Beloit College, to hold the Commence- 
ment exercises in the open air. The position and nature of the 
grounds is peculiarly favorable to this, as a portion of a fine oak open- 
ing is included in the North Eastern corner. Under the shade of these 
trees, every year, at Commencement time, a stage is erected, enclosed 
on three sides, and covered with a large sheet of canvass, which is 
stretched from the back to two trees in front. From this stage the 
graduates speak, and upon it sit the Faculty and Trustees. At one 
side of this stage is another, occupied by the musicians, while in front 
of both are fixed a large number of seats, formed by fastening planks 
at a proper distance from the ground, and from each other. 

Just after the fourth of July, it became evident to every one, that 
the Sophomores were intending to do something. What it was, no- 
body knew ; but they were seen lugging about candles and torch- 
lamps, with other articles likely to excite the curiosity of the uninitia- 
ted, until, at length, programmes were distributed, bearing the follow- 
ing device. 

CORONATION OF ALMA MATER, 

BELOIT COLLEGE, 

By the Class of '62, 
On Mcmday evenings July 9i?i, 1860. 

• 

On Monday morning, the Cupola of Middle College was circled 
with a garland of green. The exercises were postponed till Tuesday 
evening, on account of unpleasant weather. Tuesday evening, Hon. 
Harlow Arton, of Madison, lectured before the Archean Union, and 
after the close of the lecture, the audience proceeded, en masse, to the 
College grounds. Middle College was illuminated by numberless 
candles, and as it is a large, three-story building, the impression pro- 
duced was very pleasing. Passing on, the Commencement grounds 
were already crowded. After sometime the Sophomores made their 
.appearance in torch-light procession, and ascended the stage. Here 
addresses were made by several members of the Class, in prose and 
rhyme. After a song by the Class, they defiled from the stage, bat 
returned, escorting a lady suitably attired, who was to represent Alma 
Mater. She was then addressed and crowned a Queen, by her brother, 
a member of the Class. The exercises were then closed by music 
from the band, which also escorted the Queen in her carriage, attended 
by the Sophomores, to Middle College, the home of Alma Mater. 
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The exeroises were very well carried on and were interesting, since 
the whole was a novelty. 

On Wednesday morning, the assembled College was addressed by 
Rev. Mr. Wolcott, of Chicago. This Commencement Oration is usu- 
ally delivered upon the College grounds. The afternoon of Wednes- 
day is occupied by the exercises of the graduating Class. Last Com- 
mencement was upon the eleventh of July. The day was delightful^ 
and everything was propitious. The seats were early filled, and many 
stood around, under the neighboring oaks. 

The exercises were concluded late in the afternoon, since there were 
only nine Orations delivered, and one of these was a Master's Oration. 
Mr. H. R. Hobart, one of the Class, delivered a Poem. The Saluta- 
tory was pronounced by D. S. Clark, of Rockford, III. The Valedic- 
torian was C. W. Buckley, of Freeport, 111. The President's Levee 
of the evening, and the serenades late at night, closed the last Com- 
mencement day at Beloit. 



IV.— BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 

[Diary of CoUege News, continued from the Quarterly for July.] 

July 2ithf — ^Tuesday. — Examination of Junior Class. In the eve- 
ning, Prize Declamations of the Sophomore Class. The first prize 
was awarded to John T. Magrath, of Gardiner ; the second, to Josiah 
A. Temple, of Bath. 

July 25tht — ^Wednesday. — Examination of the Sophomore Class. 

July 26thj — Thursday. — Examination of the Freshman Class. 

July 28M, — Saturday- — Thirty-six volumes of the British Poets 
were presented to Tutor B. P. Snow, by the Sophomore Class. 

July 30th — ^Monday. — Class Day. At a meeting of the Senior 
Class, N. E. Boyd, of Portland, was chosen President, and J. H. 
Thompson, of Portsmouth, Corresponding Secretary of the Cla8». 
Messrs. A. B. Twitchel, W. W. Thomas, Jr., and F. G. Clifford, were 
elected Matrimonial Committee. After the meeting, the Class visited 
the President and Professors, at their homes, where farewell words 
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were spoken by members of the Glass, and coogratnlations for the 
past and encouragement for the future, were returned by the several 
officers. In the afternoon, the Class formed in procession and marched 
to the church, under the direction of its Marshal, W. W. Thomas, Jr. 
Prayer was offered by the Class Chaplain, J. L. Phillips, of Iowa City. 
The Oration was delivered by J. M. Brown, of Portland : Subject, 
" The Scholar and the World ; what we are, and what we have to do." 
A poem was then read by Wm. L. Crowell, of Portland, on " Muscle, 
Pocket and Brains." The Class and audience then repaired to the 
'' Old Oak Tree," where the remainder of the exercises took place. 
The " The Chronicles of the Class" were read by J. H. Thompson, of 
Portsmouth; the "Prophecy," by L. G. Downes, of Calais; the 
" Partmg Address," by C. F. Penney, of New Gloucester. Then fol- 
lowed the " Singing of the Ode" written by A. N. Rowe, " Smoking 
of the Pipe of Peace," and the " Farewell." The day could not have 
been finer. The exercises were in a high degree interesting. 

The Songs of Bowdom were published under the auspices of the 
Class of '61. F. M. Rhea, Editor. 

In the evening were the Prize Declamations of the Junior Class. 
Equal prizes were awarded to S. H. Manning, of Lewiston, and W. 
W. Morrell, of East Livermore. 

July 3U/, — Tuesday. — At the annual meeting of the Pencinian 
General Society, Hon. Philip Eastman, of Saco, was elected Presi- 
dent. A. G. Tenney, Esq., of Brunswick, Vice President ; Warren 
Johnson, of Topsham, Corresponding Secretary. The exercises be- 
fore the United Literary Societies consisted of an Oration on " The 
Tragic Element of History and Life," by Rev. C. C. Everett of Ban- 
gor, and a Poem on " Progress," by Rev. A. D. Wheeler, of Topsham. 

The Portland Band, assisted by the Portland Orchestral Union, 
gave a concert, under the auspices of the Senior Class. 

August Utt — Wednesday^ — Commencement Day. Thirty mem- 
bers of the Senior Class took part in the exercises. The Master's 
English Oration, assigned to R. M. Spearing, of New Orleans, La., 
was not performed. The Valedictory Oration was delivered by S. C. 
Belcher, of Farmington. Degrees were then conferred, as follows : 
A. B. in course. Class of '60, 43 ; A. B. out of course. Class of *55, 
3 ; Class of '57, 1 ; Class of '58, 1 ; Class of '59, 2. A. M. in coarse, 
Glass of '57, 26 ; A. M. out of course. Class of '51, 1 ; Class of '55, 
1 ; Class of '56, 1. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was then conferred on Prof. J. J. 
Butler, of New Hampton, Rev. A. D. Wheeler, of Topsham, and Prof. 
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A. S. Packard ; of LL. D., on Hon. Nathan Clifford, of Portland, 
Hon. Daniel Goodenow, of Alfred, and Hon. John Appleton, of Ban- 
gor. Commencement Dinner passed off very happily. Speeches were 
made by the President, Grov. Morrill, Prof. Hitchcock, Hon. S. P. 
Benson, and others. In the evening, the President gave a Levee to 
the Graduating Class and their friends. 

August 2jiJ.— Thursday.^ — ^Messrs. A. L. Allen, of Waterborough, 
N. E. Boyd, S. S. Boyd, of Portland, H. H. Burbank. of Limerick, G. B. 
Emery, of Gorham, E. R. Mayo, of Hampden,C. S. Perkins, of Lewiston, 
J. L. Phillips, of Iowa City, la., T. B. Reed, of Portland, A. N. Rowe, 
of N. Yarmouth, E. B. Scherzer, of St. Paul, Min., P. H. Stubbs, of 
Strong, J. W. Symonds, and W. W. Thomas, Jr., of Portland, and 
J. H. Thompson, of Portsmouth, N. H., were initiated into the *. B. K. 
Society. President Lord delivered an oration before this Society: 
Subject, " The Responsibility which Christianity imposes on Educated 
men." 

In the afternoon. Prof. Hitchcock, of Union Theological Seminary,, 
delivered an Address before the Maine Historical Society, on *' Civili- 
zation and its Laws." 

August 3rd, — Friday. — ^Examination for admittance to College.. 
Thirty-five persons applied; all were admitted. 

August 22nd, — Wednesday. — ^Fall term commenced. 

August 23rd,^-^h\xr%^9Ly, — Second examination for admittance tO' 
College. The Freshman Class numbers fifty-three. 

August 29M,— Wednesday .^The Sixty-One Base Ball Club or- 
ganized by the Senior Class. 

August 3lst, — ^Friday. — Douglas Campaign Club formed. 

September 4M, — Tuesday. — ^A Base Ball Club formed by members 
of the Junior Class. 

September IIM,— Tuesday. — Return of the Greenland Expedition.. 
The Cabinet of the Cleveland Natural History Society received from' 
its delegate, W. S. Poore, many interesting and valuable specimens of 
minerals, plants, shells, and other invertebrates. 

September 13th, — ^Thursday. — Breckinridge Campaign Club formed. 

September lUh, — Friday. — Pencinian Initiation. Sixteen persons- 
were admitted. 

September 2(ith, — Thursday. — Champion Base Ball Club organised 
by the Sophomore Class. 

September 22nd, — Saturday. — Gymnasium opened. 

September 2ith, — Monday. — At a meeting of the Senior Class, the 
following officers were elected for Class day : G. M. Thurlow, Mar- 
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shal; G. B. Rounds, President; Samuel Fessenden, Orator; F. M. 
Rhea, Poet ; F. L. Dingley, Chronicler ; E. P. Loring, Prophet ; W. 
B. Gross, Odist ; G. O. Hunt, Parting Address. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was held this evening to take initi- 
atory steps for the formation of a Temperance Organization. A Com- 
mittee was raised to prepare a plan for the Society, and draft a Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

September 26M, — ^Wednesday. — The Society was fully organized, 
under the name of Bowdoin Temperance Association. G. B. Rounds 
was chosen President; Samuel Jordan, Corresponding Secretary. 

September 2^h. — Friday. — Athenean Initiation. Ten members 
were admitted. 

Proceedings of the Boards at their Annual Meeting. 

The Trustees and Overseers of the College met in Brunswick, Tues- 
day, July 31st, and Wednesday, August Ist. We copy the following 
extracts from the report of theur proceedings from the Brunswick 
Telegraph. 

Hon. Wm. Pitt Fessenden was elected Trustee, in place of Hon. 
Reuel Williams, resigned ; Hon. J. W. Bradbur>', in place of Hon. R. 
H. Gardiner, resigned ; Marshall Gram was elected Overseer, in place 
R. P. Dunlap ; Oren B. Cheney, in place of R. Mclntire; R. D. 
Price, in place of A. H. Weld ; Stephen Allen, in place of Wm. T. 
Dwight, D, D. ; Wm. J. Maltby, of Bangor, was elected Professor of 
Modem Languages. Wm. P. Tucker was elected Instructor of Math- 
ematics and Latin ; Gyrus Stone was elected Tutor for the ensuing 
year ; James McKeen was reelected Treasurer for three years ; Israel 
T. Dana, of Portland, was elected Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics ; Timothy Childs, of New York, was elected Professor 
of Surgery, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Prof. 
Peaslee. 

The salaries of Professors Upham, Packard, Wm. Smyth, Egbert 
G. Smyth, and Chamberlain, were raised to $1100 per annum. An 
appropriation of $1000 was made to print the Catalogue of the Col- 
lege Library. An appropriation of $2000 was voted for the pur- 
chase of the minerals of the late Professor Cleveland. 

Voted, To change Commons Hall into a Gymnasium. A suitable 
appropriation was made to repair the building, and otherwise fit it for 
the purpose. 

Hon. S. P. Benson, of Winthrop, was chosen President of the 
Overseers. 
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OBITUARY. 

May 5thy — Sunday.— -Died, at Greencastle, Ind., Rev. Wm. C. Lar- 
rabee, Bowd., 1828, aged 67. Mr. Larrabee had, for some years, held 
the Professorship of Mathematics at Ashbury University, Ind. In 1845, 
he was elected Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State. 

May — Died, at his residence in Portland, Leonard Wyman, Esq., 
Bowd., 1825, aged 53. 

July\%th — Wednesday. — Died, at Bath, Me., Charles R. Porter, 
Esq., Bowd., 1816. 

September 22ndy — Sunday. — Died, at Bear Lake, Min., Richard E. 
Ome, Esq., Bowd., 1816. 



V.—BROWN UNIVERSITY. 

The excitement attendant upon Commencement having subsided, 
Brown is again moving on in her accustomed manner. The Commence- 
ment of this year was accompanied with more than its usual interest. 
This was partly owing to Dr. Wayland's announcement, that he 
would be glad to receive at his house, his former pupils and all 
friends of the University. 

Such an announcement from their former Instructor, brought to- 
gether a larger number of the Alumni than usual, and contributed 
greatly to the pleasure which they must always experience at their 
annual re-union. 

Indeed it is to the Alumni that Commencement is of chief import- 
ance. Doubtless to many of them, it is a green spot amidst the bar- 
ren realities of life. They then have an opportunity to visit together 
the scenes of boyhood, and to go over with each other the events of 
their College career. Many a friendly chat, and many a social hour, 
owe their origin to the interest felt in the annual Commencement. 
The Literary exercises, both of the Societies and of the graduating 
Class, were of a high order of excellence. The first exercises of the 
week took place on Tuesday, the 4th of September. In the morning, 
an Oration was delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and in 
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the afternoon, an Oration and Poem before the Literary Societies. On 
Wednesday, the exercises of the graduating Glass occurred. 
The list of speakers is as follow^ : 

1. The Salutatory Oration in Latin — Horace Standish, Bradford, 
Providence. 

2. " The Eloquence of Political Revolutions." An Oration of the 
First Class — Granville Sharp Abbott, North Reading, Mass. 

3. " The Author's Dependence on the Public." An Oration of the 
First Glass — Benjamin Francis Pabodie, Providence. 

4. " The Youth of Milton." An Oration of the Fbst Glass— Wfll- 
iam Grosvenor, Jr., North Providence. 

5. "New England Character developed by Local Causes." An 
Oration of the First Glass — Robert Gray Johnson, Ljmn, Mass. 

6. "Arabian Fiction." An Oration of the First Class — George 
Watson Hall, New York, N. Y. 

7. " Monumental Testimony to the Historic truth of the Scriptures," 
An Oration of the First Class — Wayland Hoyt, Cleveland, Ohio. 

8. " The Battle fields of the Po." An Oration of the Second Class 
— Henry Joshua Spooner, Providence. 

9. " The Creative Power of Writers of Fiction." An Oration of 
the First Glass — Francis Metcalf Pond, West Medway, Mass. 

10. " The Law of Intellectual Sacrifice." An Oration of the First 
Class — Henry Kirke Porter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

11. "The Organizing power of Principle." An Oration of the First 
Class — ^Adoniram Judson Gordon, New Hampton, N. H. 

12. " The Social Discipline of College Life." An Oration of the 
First Class — Howard Malcolm Rice, Millbury, Mass. 

13. " The Classical Oration in Greek"— James DeWolf Perry, Jr., 
Bristol. 

14. "Healthy Scepticism." The Philosophical Oration — Samuel 
White Duncan, Haverhill, Mass. 

15. " The Philosophic Method of Study." An Oration with the 
Valedictory Addresses — Franklin Bert Gamwell, Providence. 

Seven parts were also assigned to speakers who were excused. 
The time honored custom of smoking out, has this year failed to 
manifest itself. Owing to the persistent efforts of the 

Smoking oat. 

Faculty, it has at length been abolished, let us hope, 
forever, certainly until some valorous Glass shall rise in its majesty, 
and with Sophomoric spunk, assert its ancient rights, lliat this bar- 
barous practice has been driven out, is much to be applauded, and 
whatever rebellious Sophomores may say, its expulsion cannot but 
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advance the interest and welfare of the Unlveraity. They themselves 
will confess it, when two or three years more have rolled over their 
heads. Considerable praise, however, is due to the present Sophomore 
Class, from the fact, that they have had the good sense to perceive, 
that nothing is to be gained by an obstinate resistance to law and jus- 
tice. 

The annual game of foot-ball between the Sophomores and Fresh- 
The footbau ^^^* passed ofif with general satisfaction to all parties 
game. conccmed, excepting, perhaps, the Freshmen. The first 
game, owing to some misunderstanding on the part of the Umpire, 
resulted, rather unexpectedly, in the victory of the Freshmen. This, 
perhaps, tended to shake off their natural timidity, and arouse them 
to more vigorous action. But the result of the next game had a de- 
cided tendency to lower their courage to the zero point. 

The Sophomores were triumphant, and maintained their success 
through the two following games. However, it must be confessed 
that the Freshmen, notwithstanding many disadvantages, fought with 
perseverance. They were fewer in number than the Sophomores, and, 
being a new Class, and therefore naturally disposed to underrate their 
powers, lacked that feeling of confidence of success, which is so essen- 
tial to victory. These annual games are a source of considerable in- 
terest, especially to the ladies, and never fail to assemble quite a crowd. 
True to the natural tendency of the fair sex, to assist the weak and 
down-trodden, their feelings are generally enlisted on the side of the 
Freshmen. The sport is carried on in a manner rather too rough to 
be relished by a delicate constitution, and one who has a weakness for 
a whole skin and a sound head, would prefer to keep out of it. What 
with the ladies, the tumultuous crowd of lower-classmen, the groups 
of wise and dignified Juniors and Seniors, the College campus fur- 
nishes a lively and attractive scene, and is well worth witnessing, at 
least once in the course of a lifetime. 

While upon the subject of College customs, it is perhaps worthy of 

whateiy remark, that the ceremony of the Whately Burial, so 

Burial. faithfully observed during a long series of years, was, 

last year, omitted. It would cause but little regret if it should be 
omitted in the future. The custom has long been growing stale, is a 
questionable source of amusement, and, except to the venders of torch- 
es, of no use to anybody. 

The Philermenians and United Brothers, constitute what are called 
The Literarj ^^^ Literary Societies. They are at present in quite a 

Societiei. flourishing condition. Libraries of considerable valae 
belong to each, to which additions are made whenever the wants of the 
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Societies demand and the capacities of their treasuries admit. Their 
literary exercises, which consist of debates and declamations, attract 
the attention of a good portion of their numbers, and are carried on 
with considerable interest and energy. 

A spirit of rivalry exists between them, which culminates at the 
Annual Initiation. Then, each Society strives to surpass its neighbor 
in the number of members which are added to its list. On the morn- 
ing of the day for the Initiations, unsophisticated Freshmen are seized 
without any previous warning, glowing pictures of the advantages to 
be derived from becommg a Brother or a Phil., are held up to their 
imaginations, denunciations of hostile Societies deafen their aston- 
ished ears, no peace, no quiet is allowed them, until at last , invited, 
persuaded, tormented, they yield their consent, out of a sheer desire 
to get rid of their tornicnters. Each Society has an election semi-an- 
nually. Their officers, at present, are as follows : 

Philermenian Society, 
President, Charles Elliott Mitchell. 

Vice Prendent, John Joshua Ely. 
Secretary, James Henry Kemington. 

Treasurer, William Ide Brown. 
Librarian, James Knowles Medbery. 
Assist. Librarian, Henry Gordon Gay. 

United Brothers* Society, 
President, Samuel Vischer Woodruff. 
Vice President, John William Rogers. 
Secretary, Joshua Melancthon Addeman. 
Treasurer, George Moore Newton. 
Librarian, George Thompson Woodward. 

Several changes have recently taken place in the Faculty. The 
place of Professor Caswell, who is now in Europe, is supplied by Mr. 
E. L. Cutler, who has been appointed Instructor in Mathematics. 
Professor Angell having, much to the regret of the College, resigned 
the Professorship of Modem Languages, M. Alphonso Renaud has 
been appointed Instructor m French, and Mr. A. Deering, Instructor 
in German. 

The Editors of the University Quarterly, for the present year, are 
from the Senior Class, 

H. S. Burrage, S. D. Shearman. 

Junior Class, — J. H. Remington. 
Sophomore Cltus, — ^F. F. Emerson. 
Freshman Class, — ^F. T. Hazlewood, Jr. 
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All things considered, the University never was in a more flourish- 
ing condition than at present. A large increase is soon to be made in 
the fundi which it already possestses, and numerous improvements are 
contemplated, which in a short time will be commenced. 

As the building, which at present contains the Library, is filled to 
overflowing, a new structure is to be erected, which will possess abund- 
ant room for at least 100,000 volumes, and at the same time will be 
capable of indefinite extension. A new Laboratory and Gymnasium 
are also to be erected. The University has long stood in need of the 
latter, and it is to be hoped that its wants will at last be supplied. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of physical exer- 
cise, and the means for obtaining it should be found in every College. 



VL— COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

The term by which we designate the closing exercises of our Col- 
lege life is, after all, a curious misnomer, '' lucus a non lucendo." It 
is the end, not the commencement, especially in Institutions like oursy 
which are Academic in their course, and do not, as the Universities of 
the continent did, establish by their degree the beginning of a career 
in either of the liberal professions. Our professional study comes af- 
terwards, and outside of College walls. With us these occasions are 
very much alike in the routine of the exercises, and I surmise, in the 
feelings of the Students, — whether in Yale or Union, in Harvard or 
Columbia, or with our young country cousins. Still accessories vary, 
and on them the style and character of the Commencement depends. 
Some Colleges hold their Commencements in their own Chapels or 
Halls ; and the festive ending is in the midst of all the associations of 
the quadrennial term. Others must find convenient place without, and 
the sober Meeting-house assumes a new character, abandons its Sun- 
day guise, and dons trappings of the world; shakes with vociferating 
applause, or rejoices in sweet music of a very unpuritanic type, even 
though some of it may be derived from ''I Puritan!.'' 

Columbia in past times held her Commencements in a Church — one 
of the old Dutch or Episcopal was borrowed,— desk or chancel, as the 
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case might be, baried under the huge stage, and the vestry room or 
consistory turned into a punch room. 

Old Trinity used to figure in this way imtil an idea of the irrever- 
ence began to obtain, and we were refused the use of consecrated ed- 
ifices. We have tried all sort« of rooms that were large enough, and, 
until Niblo built his accommodating Theatre, were sometimes rather 
at a loss. This year wo made a new venture and engaged the Acad- 
emy of Music, the largest and finest building of the kind in our luxu- 
rious city, capable of seating five thousand people, and redolent with 
associations of fashion and dress, music and scenic pageantry. 

There oan be no doubt that the place has a material influence on 
the character of a Commencement, and with the same speakers, 
Greek, Latin, German and English, the whole affair is substantially 
changed if you transplant it from an old College Hall or grave Church* 
and put it down on the stage of an Opera House, in front of five tiers 
filled with thousands of glowing faces, of which the young and elegant 
of the gentler sex form no small part. Music and clapping, laughing 
and chattering, fans and boquets are more congenial and hearty, and 
the artistic air of the place inspires all to play their role with more 
grace and conscious interest. 

In all the Commencements of Columbia, and they form now a long 
list, we are safe in saying that there never has been one more brilliant 
and successful in all its accessories than that of 1860. Place, weather, 
audience, all combined to effect this. The huge stage was covered 
with chairs, supporting a weight of talent and distinction in all pro- 
fessions quite oppressive to imagine — while the boxes and parquette 
gleamed with a variety and beauty, which would exhaust our figures 
of flower beds, kaleidoscopes, rainbows or stars. 

To look at the glittering scene you would almost doubt whether 
there could be such a thing as a sad heart or a dim eye in the wide 
world. The sweet music has not yet left our ear, nor has our eye 
closed to shut out the gorgeous scene, and our heart never means to 
forget some inicdents of that ''white day." Not indeed all in that 
house were blithe and hopeful in youth, nor sober in middle age and 
grave activities. There was one* at least whose eye grouped the 
whole — while his memory went back, — ^back, picking its way along 
lines of graves — threescore years and ten, to his " Commencement 
Day." There he sat — the survivor of the class of ninety-one, after 
an honorable life of professional labour — with body worn in the toil — 



* John W. MuUigan, Esq. 
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his mind still clear, heart genial, and the hope of the reward of a bet- 
ter land more than replacing the aspirations of youth. He could re- 
member what is flattering to us in the contrast, — and shows that Co- 
lumbia has spread out in something more substantial than putting the 
Opera House for Commenc<5ment in place of the old Chapel. He 
would say that " the progress in science then required for the degree 
of A. B., would not now suffice for matriculation." Still the chairs at 
that time were filled by no ordinary men — good William Samuel 
Johnson was President, and John Kemp taught Mathematics, Natu- 
ral Philosophy and Astronomy ; " Old" Peter Wilson, as the third gen- 
eration afterwards used to call him, held the chair of Greek and 
Latin, and took especial care, as our fathers tell us, of synonyms and 
prepositions, while the Rev. John Gross combined in his department, 
JCoral Philosophy, Geography, and the German language — the last 
his birthright. These were all capable men, but if you trace their 
antecedents you must go to England, Edinburgh, or Germany. Thej 
were not, as now, " to the manor bom." We imported our scholarship, 
as we did our hardware, broadcloths and millinery. Professors, with 
a fame that Europe recognized, were not then as now — Columbia's 
own sons. The venerable McVickar, Anthon, and Drisler are illus- 
trations of both these constituents — fame and birthright. But we 
must stop our pen which would willingly run on in like tripping, and 
must become mere chroniclers, recalling what a page our words must 
fill, and that grand-children may read with reverence the early num- 
bers of the University Quarterly, as it goes down to them with ances- 
tral honor and pedigree of C. C. 

The Commencement was held Tuesday, June 26th, at lOj A. M. 
The Exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. Cornelius R. 
Duffie, Chaplam of the College, himself an alumnus, after which the 
following orations were delivered. 

Greek Salutatory Poem, William F. Whitehouse. 

Latin " Oration, J. H. Van Amringe. 

English " " Egerton L. Winthrop. 

German " " Edward L. Greenwood. 

Oration, Robert Goelet, Jr. 

Oration, Astronomy, John W. Jenks. 

Oration, "American Influence," Joseph Greenleaf, Jr. 

Oration, J. Haven Emerson. 

Oration, Abraham Suydam. 

Oration, "Chivalry of Commerce," Pierre W. Nildey. 

Oration Eugene H. Pomeroy. 

VOL. II. 30 
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Oration, " The Modern Uero," David Lydig. 

Master's Oration, Daniel S. Tuttle. 

Valedictory Poem, Robert D. Nesmith. 

The whole was interspersed with music by the Philharmonio So- 
ciety of Staten Island. The names of the five '' Honor Men" in each 
class were announced ; the Honor Men of the Senior Glass, whose 
standing is determined by the aggregate of the marks of the four 
years, receiving suitable diplomas. 

The record of the first five in the graduating class is as follows. 

Maximum for four years, 17,960 

William F. Whitehouse, 17,957 

J. H. Van Amringe, 1 7,684 

Egerton L. Winthrop, 17,G33 

Frederick A. Tracy, 17,476 

Robert Goelet, Jr., 17,385 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the members of 
tthe graduating class — the degree of Master of Arts on the candidates 
.in course. 

The following honorary degrees were conferred. 

S. T. D. The Rev. John W. French, Professor of Moral and 
Mental Philosophy, at the Military Academy, West Point. 

LL. D. The Hon. Murray Hoffmau, one of the Judges of the Su- 
perior Court, New York City ; Hon. Matthew Hall McAlister, Judge 
of the U S. Circuit Court in California; John W. Francis, M. D., 
New York City. 

The fifty dollar prize of the Alumni Association, " to be given to 
tthe most faithful and deserving Student of the graduating class," 
was awarded to William F. Whitehouse. 

The first prize of thirty dollars, or its equivalent, for proficiency in 
•German, in the advanced class, — the Juniors, — was awarded to Sam- 
cuel B. Ward ; the second prize of twenty dollars to Thomas T. Sabine. 
rSimilar prizes were given to the introductory class — the Sophomores, — 
the first to Charles E. Congdon, the second to N. E. Cornwall. The 
Valedictory Oration was delivered by Robert Troup Pell, and the ex- 
ercises closed with the benediction pronounced by the Chaplain. 

It should perhaps be stated, as a different custom prevails at many 
Colleges, that in Columbia the Greek, Latin and English salutatories 
are the honors awarded by the College ; the Valedictorians — orator an«[ 
poet — ^being chosen by the Students. 

As a class we have parted, and some of us feel a dash of sadness 
as October summons back the old band, that followed us year by 
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year, to fill np the vacancy that our advance created. We have passed 
the verge, and are gone-— the place that knew us once, " to know us 
no more forever.*' 

Vacation was natural, and with our yacht dashing the foam with 
her bows, — or with rod and gun tramping the fields, — or traveling 
with the crowd, — or traveling away from it to the lone wilderness, to 
wake its echoes with our laugh and song, — we could forbear from the 
thought how much more serious life had become. But the cool and 
bracing fall— with the leaves gemmed for burial, — and the flowers 
looking feeble, as if shrinking from the frost touch comitig,— drives us 
home, — and with home, — to duty. Now we have to choose, among 
so many, the pathway we are for life to tread, the profession into 
which we will concentrate our wide and scattered novitiate, and be- 
come moulded by its pleasure, or chiseled by its sharp exactions. 
The Collegian is to pass into the lawyer, divine, or physician, or go 
down town to business. The free and encyclopedic course of thought 
and reading becomes rigid and professional ; the preparation of set 
tasks, which we could dismiss when done with the closing slap of our 
books, and be at ease until to-morrow, is now with pressure of main- 
tenance, reputation and manhood's anticipated dependents, a task 
never done^ — work on, work ever. Well ! better so. It is life's hon- 
or, and toil alone makes true recreation, as it must enter normally in- 
to all well founded happiness. We must look upwards, and seek for 
guidance in choice of engagement, and strength to do it, and thus 
trust to a brave heart and resolute hand to achieve the victory. 



VII.— HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

Since the publication of the last number of the University 
Quarterly, events have occurred of more than usual interest to the 
Students of old Hamilton. Commencement week has come and gone. 
The usual throng of visitors has assembled and dispersed. Sad fare- 
wells have been spoken to those who have left us to enter upon the 
active duties of life. Vacation, too, has come and gone, with \X% happy 
greetings to the loved ones round the paternal hearthstone, its Joyous 
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hoars passed Id the dear home circle and mid the hallowed associa- 
tions of earlier days, its life giving and health restoring relaxation 
from study. But of this anon ; our present purpose requires a brief 
review of the Commencement exercises. 

On Sabbath evening, June 17th, Rev. Dr. Curtis, Professor of Moral 
BaeeaiAQreate Philosophy, prcachcd the Baccalaureate Sermon. Sue- 
Sermon. ^gg |^ |jfg ^^ Yn& appropriate topic. The discoorse 
was marked by the Professor's usual terse and vigorous style, and 
originality of thought. The chief requisites for success were set forth 
in plani yet earnest language, admirably calculated to produce a last- 
ing impression on the minds of those to whom it was especially 
addressed. 

Prixe*. Friday July 13th, prizes were announced. We give 

a list of the successful competitors : 

Clark Prize in Oratory, 
John R. Lewis, Deerfield. 

Underwood Prize* in Chemistry, 

1st. — Charles Kelsey, Sanqniot. 
2nd. — ^Wm. H. Beach, Seneca Falls. 

Kellogg Prize* in Classics. 

1st. — Charles M. Davis, Sennet. 
2nd. — James S. Greves, Milwaukee. 

Mathematical Prizes, 

1st. — C. L. Buckingham, Oriskany Falls. 
2nd. — Henry Ward, Jr., La Fargeville. 

Prizes in English Composition. 

Seniors. — Wm. H. Beach, Seneca Falls. 

M. H. Nortbrup, Canastota. 
Juniors. — Charles M. Davis, Sennet. 
Frank B. Willard, Troy. 
Sophomores. — John McLean, Vernon Center. 

Henry Ward, Deposit. 
Freshmen. — H. W. Fowler, Utica. 

Wm. N. Page, West Bloomfield. 

Sunday afternoon, July 15th, President Fisher delivered his second 

Aonnai DU- annual discourse before the graduating Class. In the 

cottr.e». evening, Rev. Dr. Edwards, of Rochester, addressed the 
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Society of Christian Research. Large and intelligent audiences 
listened to both these discourses with evident interest. 

Monday evening, July 16th, Prize Declamation by members of the 
Prixe Deciam*. ^^'^^ lowcr Classcs. The Competitors, four from each 
^^^ Glass, are appointed by the Faculty. The prizes were 

awarded as follows : / 

Juniors. — 1st. A. L. Childs, Waterloo. 

2nd. Harrison Hoyt, La Fayette. 
Sophomores. — 1st. Henry Ward, Deposit. 

2nd. G. L. Buckingham, Oriskany Falls. 
Freshmen.— \9i. A. R. Hoyt, La Fayette. 
2nd. H. W. Fowler, Utica. 

Wring-rust ! What Hamilton boy does not know the magic mean- 
Prchraan Pes- ^°S ^^ thosc two short aud uneuphouious monysylables ?. 
tivai. rpjjQ exercises of Prize Declamation completed, a large- 

proportion of the audience, including ladies, ascended the hill to wit- 
ness this annual Freshman festival. To attempt a description wouldl 
be worse than useless; for the bonfires, the ringing of the bell, the 
firing of cannon, the music, the songs, the oration and poem, the fire- 
works, the torchlight procession, the grotesque costumes and half 
demoniac actions of the jubilant Fresh , or embryo Sophs, produced an. 
effect which must be seen to be appreciated. The Glass of '63 have, 
at least, the credit of cleansing off the rust and rubbish of Freshman 
year, and entering upon the dignity and responsibility of Sophomores,, 
as bright and clean as new dollars. 

Tuesday was devoted to the Literary Societies. In the morning. 

the usual anniversary exercises were held in the Gollege^ 

erebe* of soci- Ghapel, and attended by a large audience. In the- 

tifiS 

evening the address and poem were delivered. E. P.. 
Whipple, of Boston, was the orator : his theme " Young Men in His- 
tory." His graceful style and easy elocution, together with his 
sterling thought, elicited warm admiration. The poem was by A. G.. 
Ghester, of Buffalo, and was entitled " Gods ;" it contained many 
telling points. 

Tuesday afternoon the oration and poem before the Alpha Phi of the 
Chi Psi Fraternity were delivered ; the former by Rev. G. D. Helmer^ 
of Milwaukee, the latter by Wm. W. Howe, of New York. The ora- 
tion was entitled " The Masculine, Feminine and Neuter." Unique- 
in arrangement, chaste and elegant in style, and pleasing in delivery, 
it won for its author the wannest encomiums. The poem was admi- 

VOL. n. 30* 
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rably adapted to please an audience. Destitute of any definite topic, 
it rambled carelessly over the wide field of current events, and thus 
found occasion to utter many important as well as pleasing sentiments. 
Wednesday was Alumni day. Prof. T. W. Dwight, of Columbia 
College, was the Orator ; and Rev. A. T. Pierson, the 
Poet. The oration was entitled " The Brotherhood of 
the Professions," showing their common origin, the common principles 
on which they rest, and the harmony of their grand ultimate designs. 
It was full of suggestive thought and lofty utterances ; and exhibited 
a mind rich in endowment and culture. The poem was a graphic and 
scholarly production, and was received with marked favor. The re- 
union of the Alumni on Tuesday evening, was an occasion of much 
interest. A large number of distinguished gentlemen were in attend- 
ance, and favored the audience with brief and pertinent remarks. 

Commencement day proper at length ag*ived. The morning of 
Commencement Thursday, July 19th, was bright and glorious. Never 
^■^- did nature, on a summer's day, wear a more enchanting 

holiday attire. At an early hour the crowd began to assemble ; and 
long before the time fixed for the opening of the exercises, the old 
stone church was filled ta its utmost capacity. The speakers acquitted 
themselves with credit, and fully sustained the reputation of the insti- 
tution for thorough culture in the department of elocution. The 
honorary appointments for Commencement have been already reported. 
The Graduating Thus the Class of '60 closcd their College course. We 
cijws, jjjjgg ^j^gjp y^^Y\ known faces, nor do we hear their famil- 

iar voices. We meet them not upon the walks or in the arbor, while 
others fill their seats in chapel, and occupy their recitation rooms. We 
know that they have gone to mingle in sterner scenes, and battle with 
more rugged realities. We bid them all good bye ; and as we grasp 
in parting the friendly hand, we wish them God-speed, and invoke 
upon them heaven's choicest blessings ; well assured that in the re- 
sponsibilities of active life, their brave deeds will reflect bright honor 
upon themselves, their Class, and their Alma Mater. 

Commencement over we all hastened to our respective homes. The 
new-fledged Sophomore deposited with care upon the 
topmost shelf, his Homer and Horace, together with the 
requisite ** Bohng,** and the well worn geometry. The incipient 
Junior, just awakening to a consciousness of the inherent dignity of 
•' Upper Classmen," carelessly pushed aside his Theocritus, and mut- 
tered a half smothered curse as he turned a parting glance toward his 
Analytical Geometry. The new bom Senior thought no more of 
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syllogism or fallacy, of proposition or premise, of the laws of optical 
science or the maxims of the economist " Begone, dull care," was 
the universal sentiment. Another terra is over with its monotonous 
routine. The Chapel bell no longer calls to dull recitations or boreous 
examinations. No jealous Prof, watches our footsteps. No ghost of 
College disciplme haunts us in our moments of pleasure. But these 
halycon days flit quickly. Vacation soon is over, and back to classic 
halls we wend our way. 

Hamilton College enters upon a new collegiate year with the most 
Prospects of uie flattering auspices. The Freshman Class numbers 

College. about 60 ; while additions have been made to the Soph- 
omore and Junior Classes. Never were tlie prospects of the institu- 
tion more encouraging. Good feeling exists^ among Students. To be 
sure an honest and friendly rivalry is created by the strife for College 
honors. Class and Society attachments may be strong, but after all 
there is a bond of unity underlying these surface feelings, and 
linking us all together by the ties of a common interest. That 
bond of union is loyalty to our Alma Mater. When her honor and 
prosperity is involved, all minor considerations are forgotten. With 
a band of Students thus united, an able and eflSicient Faculty, and a 
large and influential body of Alumni, the rapid progress and great 
usefulness of the College become a matter of course. 

With the opening of a new collegiate year an increased interest is 
Literary So- manifested in our Literary Societies. The Students 
cieties evidently feel the importance of sustaining these Socie- 

ties, and thus securing the benefits of practice in oral debate. Plans 
are now in contemplation to increase the efficiency of these Societies 
by placing them on a new and firmer foundation. 

With great pleasure do we record the rapid progress that is being 
made in the efibrt to secure a larger permanent endow- 

Endowment. 

ment. The subscriptions for this purpose now exceed 
$100,000 ; and the work is going on. The Board of Trustees are de- 
termined to spare no effort until the pecuniary resources of the Col- 
lege are placed upon a permanent foundation. 
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VIII.— HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

Wb present the most noticeable oecarrences since the last issue of 
the Quarterly. 

Commencement took place on Wednesday, July 18. Owing to the 
unusual size of the Class of 1860, the number of parts 
amounted to forty-eight, though a strict assignment of 
them to half the Class, would have swelled them to fifty-three. The 
constant increase of the successive Classes has rendered it necessary 
to alter the principle according to which the parts have heretofore been 
distributed. The new " Orders and Regulations " for the year 1860 
-61, contains the following arrangements : 

"The parts at Commencement shall be assigned, except in the 
cases for which provision is made below, on the basis of absolute 
scholarship, as indicated by the General Scale for the whole course, 
and in accordance with the following rules : 

" No part shall be given to any Student who fails to attain an ag- 
gregate equivalent to an average of six on a scale of eight; that is, 
to seventy-Jive hundredths of the maximum mark of his Class for the 
whole College course. 

" No Disquisition shall be given to any Student who fails to attain 
an aggregate equivalent to an average of six and one third. 

" No Dissertation shall be given to any Student who fails to attain an 
9L%^Qg^^ equivalent to an average of six and two thirds. 

** No Oration shall be given to any Student who fails to attain an 
aggregate equivalent to an average of seven. 

" Any Student whose aggregate corresponds to an average as high 
as seven and a halft shall receive an Oration summa cum laude. 

" But it is provided, that any Student, whenever he may have en- 
tered College, and whatever may be his rank on the General Scale, 
who rises as high as the twentieth place on the Annual Scale of the 
Senior year, shall receive a part at Commencement; and that the 
Faculty, in assigning the parts for Commencement, will take into spe- 
cial consideration any signal decline in rank during the Senior year." 

On the day after Commencement, the inauguration of President 
Felton and the Triennial Festival of the Alumni were 

Iiuiagu ration. 

mingled together. We can only give the merest outline 
of the proceedings. The ceremonies of inauguration wore as follows : 
The singing of Luther's Hymn by the choir; Prayer by Rev. Presi- 
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dent Stearns of Amherst College ; a Latin Oration by Joseph H. 
McDaniels of the Senior Class ; Address by Gov. Banks ; Response 
of President Felton ; "Domine salvum fac Prajsidem," by the choir ; 
The Alumni Oration by Rev. Samuel Osgood, D.D., of New York ; 
Inaugural Address by President Felton. The new President is the 
twentieth in the list of those whom Harvard College has delighted to 
honor ; and it was a memorable, feature of the occasion that there were 
present the four ex-presideuts next preceding the present incumbent, 
to wit : Presidents Quincy, Everett, Sparks and Walker. We under- 
stand that an official account of the Inauguration is soon to be pub- 
lished, containing the speeches, &c., in full. The Alumni Dinner, at 

4 P. M., the same day, was presided over by Dr. 

Alomni Dinner. --_.- , % * ^ \ .» ■* f l l l t ,\ 

Holmes, whose claim to the title of Autocrat, whether 
at breakfast or dinner tables, seems to be equally unquestionable. 
Speeches were made by Dr. Holmes, President Felton, Gov. Banks, 
Dr. Osgood, Hon. Edward Everett, Chief Justice Shaw, Dr. Walker, 
Prof. Agassiz, Rev. Dr. Bellows, and Rev. T. W. Higginson. The 
festival seemed to be regarded by all as one of unusual pleasure and 
interest. 

The new term has been signalized by the accession of about 136 
new members to the College corps. They comprise the first Class 

which (for a long time) has been exempt from the 

Fo«tball Game. .i^i^^i « it-tni^rM -r^ « 

gauntlet of the Annual Football Game. For we have 
the pleasure of announcing that, following the creditable example 
of the government of Yale, the Faculty of Harvard College have put 
a stop to the fight which was miscalled a game. The Sophomore 
Class was advised last term by the President that the game must not 
be renewed, and that disobedience would incur the severest penalties. 
Especially was the Class warned against indulging in hazing, on pain 
of immediate expulsion. By this very simple yet perfectly efficacious 
procedure, the customary contest at the beginning of every year has 
at length met the fate which it so richly deserved. The wonder is, 
that, brutal and demoraliziug as it was in its nature and in its effects, 
it was allowed to exist so long. But this only exemplifies the tenacity 
with which old customs assert their right to life. Public opinion 
among the Students, — at least, the best public opinion, — we believe 
to be entirely on the side of the Faculty ; though undoubtedly most 
would have preferred to see the game abolished by the Students them- 
selves. There was, to be sure, on the night when the game would 
regularly have h^m fought, a mock burial of a football on the Delta 
by the Sophomore Class, with pall-bearers, mourners, &o. &c„ and an 
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oration and poem. But as this was virtually only a confirmation of 
what had been done by the government, everybody was satisfied. The 
age of the game was stated on the head-stone to be 60, though we 
know not with what authority. 
The only important change in the oflRcers of the institution, with 
the exception of the President, is the succession of the 

College Preaehor. 

Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Portsmouth, to the chair of 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, and Preacher to the Univer- 
sity, in place of Dr. Huntington, resigned. Dr. Peabody is well 
known as a leading minister in the Unitarian denomination, and the 
Editor of the North American Review. His appointment seems to 
meet with universal favor. 
During the vacation there was an unwonted display of activity in 
and about the College domains. First, the ground was 
broken for a new house for the President, on Quincy 
Street, (where he now resides). The dimensions have been announced 
as 58 feet, length, and 46 feet, breadth. Next, there was the comple- 
tion of what had been already begun in term time, an addition to the 
block known as Graduates' Hall, occupied entirely, in the upper stories, 
by Students. The new part is to be designated, we understand, by 
the rather unhandsome appellation of " College House." Thirdly; 
the three venerable halls called Massachusett-s, Hollis and Stoughton, 
were, in conformity to the unanimous wish of the Students as ex- 
pressed to the Faculty, fitted with gas pipes ; a privilege before ac- 
corded only to the Senior dormitory, Holworthy. This is one of the 
most judicious " innovations " which has ever been attempted by " the 
powers that be." With all its building, however, the College has 
forgotten and still needs two things : a Hall for the exercises of Exhi- 
bitions, Class Day and Commencement, large enough to accomodate 
all who wish to be seated, and built in direct opposition to the princi- 
ple on which all the College buildings have apparently been construc- 
ted, that is, providing for decent and wholesome ventilation ; and one 
or two additional dormitories for the accomodation of most of the 
Students within the College walls. 

The Temperance Society has issued a Circular inviting the new- 
Tompcrance So- comcrs to joiu its ranks and contribute to its mainten- 
cJety- ance. The Society now numbers some 115 member8» 

with a large margin for probable increase still remaining. It has the 
entire approval of the government, and looks forward to a long and 
vital career of usefulness. 
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IX.— KENYON COLLEGE. 

Do you ever ask yourself the reason why a Student takes peculiar 
interest in reading a College magazine, be it that of his own institution 
or that of others ? The Atlantic Monthly may lay on his table, but 
the contents, though written in an able manner, attract not his atten- 
tion. Place a College periodical before him, and ten chances to one 
if he does not open it upon the pages of the Greek or Latin authors, 
and peruse it to the forgetfulness of the classic lore hidden under- 
neath. The articles in it may not be well written nor the subjects 
well treated; there may be no beautiful sentiments nor brilliant origi- 
nal ideas embodied, nor may there be any rounded periods to com- 
mend themselves to the taste of the readers; but he nevertheless 
takes a pleasure in them. Why is it I ask ? Simply because the 
College magazine is a Student's organ. In it he finds sentiments con- 
genial to his thoughts ; ideas well adapted to the consideration of his 
mind ; above all, because it faithfully records the news of his own 
world — the College world. The incidents which take place in one 
part of this " world," excite the interest of the whole, and hence it is 
that Students show a special pleasure in reading a College periodical. 
The University Quartbrlv displayed a marked wisdom in appro- 
priating half of its space to News Articles. There is much connected 
with the internal workings of any College, that ought to be brought 
more conspicuously to the notice of the people at large. In this light 
then, the News Articles can be made the medium of important com- 
munication ; the extended wire through which the news of one Col- 
lege is transmitted to the ear of a sister institution. 

Since the last correspondence from Kenyon, our College has enjoyed 
a season of repose, an annual nap as it were. Well it 

vacation. 

was she had it, for much was to be done during her 
sleep; rooms to be cleaned, repairs to be made, and walls, emblazoned 
with the names and escutcheons of one generation, to be whitewashed 
and papered, to allow room for those of the future. Sweetly did she 
repose too, for there was scarcely any noise to disturb her. Voices 
that sounded in her ears and echoed by the surrounding woods, were 
carried along with their possessors to different parts of the country, 
and in Gambler all was hushed. Let it be remarked here that 
Gambler is a village of a few hundred people, though for its import- 
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ance the expressman calls it the city. The only charter, however, 
entitling it to he so dignified, is the express wagon, for on it alone can 
be found the word "city," contained in the section "City Express.*' 
The Students form a considerable portion of the residents, and so* 
during a summer vacation, the place is almost deserted, and the snug 
little village presents the same appearance as that of some streets in 
an eastern city during the hot days of Summer. The contrast too 
between Commencement day and the day following, is very striking, 
for the exodus of the Students from Kenyon is just as hasty as that 
of the Israelites from Egypt ; therefore, whereas on one day all was 
life and gdety, on the other the village sinks into the silence of a mid- 
night hour. 

The vacation began June 29th and ended Sept. 5th. The Students 
returned with joyful faces. Their countenances betoken invigorated 
energy and renewed strength, and, were we to guess the future, we 
would announce that our next session will be a period of pleasant rec- 
ollection in after times. The new collegiate year opens 
With auspicious omens. A very large Freshman Glass 
answered to the first roll call. Nearly sixty compose this department, 
by far the largest Class that ever entered Kenyon 's "classic shades." 
The upper Classes also received accessions, increasing the list of new 
Students to seventy. 
Simultaneous with the beginning of another year, began the cam- 
paign of electioneering for the Literarv Societies. To 

Electioneering. , ^ , . ,, A o. , , 

be sure a great many, who were in the Grammar School, 
and have friends in the advanced Classes, had made their decision be- 
fore coming among us, but there were some who, being strangers, were 
left to the mercy of the members of the Societies. Happy was the 
unsophisticated Freshman who, not wishing to be intruded upon du- 
ring study hours by the visits of his numerous friends, gave his name 
to the electioneerer as soon as possible. Many among us regret the 
existence of the electioneering system, as promotive of no good feeling 
or will between the rival Societies ; but, while mourning for the evil, 
either see no suitable remedy, or what is more probable, neither party 
dares to administer it. Though feeling assured that electioneering 
here as a general thing, is conducted in the most honorable manner, 
with no trickery or wire pulling, still there is much that is connected 
with it that admits of a question whether it is consistent with the dig- 
nity of young men. 
The Initiations of the Freshman Class took place at the first meet, 
ing of each Society, the 12th of Sept<ember. One So- 
ciety has the addition of twenty-two members; the other 
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thirty. Rivalry for a while ceases and amity reigns, but it is only a 
calm preceding the advent of another tempest. Another year will 
serve to generate materials to be called into action in the campaign of 
1861. Sept. I9th was the day of the dedication of the New Pi Kappa 

D«HUcation Literary Society hall. Both of the Societies have new 
of Society Hall, ^alls, handsomc rooms, worthy of the object to which 
they are devoted, and of the Institution of which they are co-opera- 
tors. The Philomathesian inaugrated its hall last year, llie other 
Society postponed the ceremony till this Fall. The occasion opened 
with appropriate ceremonies, after which the oration was delivered by 
the Hon. Stanley Matthews, of Cincinnati, Ohio, a graduate member 
of the Association. Space will not permit us to enter into the details 
of this able speech, a speech abounding in "practical religious truths, 
calculated to influence the conduct and form the character." The 
sound sentiments and good sense, therein contained, can not but be 
cherished by his audience. As it was justly said, the speech reflected 
credit on the orator himself, and honor on the Society, which is proud to 
enrol him among its graduate members. 

Since our last, the Trustees have made a change in the Faculty. 
KewProfewor- Heretofore, the Professor of Ancient Languages taught 
•bip created. ^Yhq Juuiors and Sophomores both Greek and Latin, while 
the Freshman Class was under the exclusive charge of the Tutors in 
those departments. This Tutor system was done away with, and 
another Professor was elected who t^kes the chair of Latin, leaving 
Greek alone to the Senior Professor. Mr. George T. Chapman is the 
gentleman who fills this new Professorship — a graduate of this Col- 
lege, and a man well qualified for this duty. He has lately returned 
from Germany, whither he went both to improve his health, and also 
to perfect his studies. Kenyon College has the honor of claiming three 
as her offspring in the Faculty. Our Alma Mater now glories in a 
little antiquity, though only thirty-two years old. 

With the return of fair weather returned also the out-door amuse- 
ments. Various Ball Clubs have been organized, pay- 
ing homage to the well known proverb, " In sano carpore 
tana mens J* Prof. Wharton has taken great interest in these open air 
exercises, and has done much to inspire in the Students a deeper love 
for athletic cultivation. Too much stress cannot be laid to this 
branch of education, which, we are sorry to say, is overlooked in some 
Colleges. A project is on hand to provide means towards the estab- 
lishment of a Gymnasium. A meeting of Students was called, and a 
petition to the Faculty will be drawn up hi reference to the subject 
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Winter will bring to us cold ground and cold air, and our out-door 
amusements will be prevented for a season, and unless some in-door 
ones are substituted, the muscles developed by practice during the 
past Spring and Autumn will be stunted by non-action, and deformed 
muscles are worse than no muscles at all. A Gy mnasium is the very 
thing needed. 

With heartfelt sorrow we record the decease of our brother Virgin- 
Peftth of Virgin- ^^^ Ingraham, of Illinois. He was a member of the Class 
las Ingraham. q£ ig2, by whom he wiU always be remembered as a 
warm Mend, generous companion, kind hearted Classmate, and sincere 
Christian. His memory will be affectionately cherished by all who 
knew him. It was his desire to study for the ministry and enter the 
heathen land as a missionary. He was well fitted, by education, prac- 
tical experience and deep piety, for the difficult and self-sacrificing 
work for which his heart greatly yearned. In the wise Providence of 
God, he was caUed away from this world of sorrow before he could re- 
alize the blessedness of preaching to the heathen. Unexpected circum- 
stances obliged him to leave College in the second term of his Sopho- 
more year ; but who dreamt that in a short time the library and hall 
of the Nu Pi Kappa Society, of which Mr. Ingraham was a zealous 
member, should be draped in mourning for him. The manliness and 
:nobleness of his character, will rear him a monument in the hearts of 
liis friends and College mates. Kesolutions of sorrow and sympathy 
were adopted by his Classmates, a copy of which I subjoin. 

Resolutions of the Junior Class of Kenyon College, 

Whereas, We are again called in the course of a few short months, 
to mourn the loss of another Classmate, Viboinius Ingraham, who 
was admired, respected and loved by us all. 

Therefore Resolved, That we acknowledge the hand of an all-wise 
Creator, in thus afflicting us, and in submission bow beneath the heavy 
stroke. 

Resolved, That although to our short sighted human vision it would 
seem mysterious, that one so eminently adapted for usefulness, should 
be thus called away in the very dawn of a vigorous manhood, before 
he had been permitted to enter upon that distant mission-field, to which 
he had earnestly devoted his life, yet we would feel that God has done 
what seemeth unto him best, and we would rejoice that our Brother 
lived so long as to give us a beautiful example of a noble manliness 
joined with deep and consistent piety. 

Resolved, That we not only fully endorse the principles he espoused 
and the course of conduct he pursued, during the late difficulties exist- 
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ing in the Institutioii, bat honor him for the purely Christian sphit he 
then displayed, and cannot express sufficient admiration for the man 
who, with clear ideas of what was just and right, unflinchingly held to 
them in defiance of the sad, and as they then seemed, fearful conse- 
quences which must ensue. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved 
family and friends of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Class wear the usual badge of mourning during 
thirty days. 

Albx'r V. 6. Allen, 
Wm. M. Postlbthwaite, 
William E. Wright. 
Kenyon College, Sept. 25, 1860. 



X.— MARIETTA COLLEGE. 

Marietta, the oldest town in the West, seemed to be pointed out 
by the circumstances of its origin and the character of 
its local influences, as a favorable place for an Institu- 
tion of learning. It is situated in a beautiful valley at the junction of 
two navigable rivers, the Ohio and the Muskingum. It was settled 
in 1788, by a colony from New England, all Puritans in lineage and 
training, many of them officers of high rank in the war of Independ- 
ence. The town still bears unmistakable marks of its New England 
origin, in the beauty of its dwellings, and churches, and shaded streets, 
in its familiar revolutionary names, in the intelligence and high moral 
tone of its society. 
Here a school was established in 1832, called the Marietta Collegi- 
ate Institute and Western Teachers' Sembary. The 

Origin. 

great success of this school, and the need, soon felt, of 
more ample moans of instruction for a considerable number of its Stu- 
dents who were preparing for the ministry of the Gospel, induced the 
Trustees to take measures for its incorporation as a College. In 1835, 
Marietta College was chartered. 
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The new Institution was fortunate in its choice of a Faculty. The 
Eey. Joel H. Linsley, D. D., then pastor of the Park 
street Church, Boston, accepted the office of PresidenL 
Among the early Professors were Rev. D. H. Allen, now Professor of 
Theology in Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati; Bev. Henry 
Smith, translator of Crusius* Homeric Lexicon, now occupying the 
chair of Sacred Rhetoric in Lane Seminary ; also Rev. J. W. Andrews, 
now President of the College, and widely known for the prominent 
part he has acted in the general educational movements of the State. 
In 1846, President Linsley resigned his office, and Henry Smith, D.D., 
was chosen as his successor. On the departure of the latter for Lane 
Seminary, in 1855, J. W. Andrews, D. D., was promoted to the Pres- 
idency. Notwithstanding these changes, the Institution has, on the 
whole, been characterized by considerable permancy in its officers of 
instruction. In all, there have been eleven regular members of 
the Faculty ; three of them graduates of Dartmouth, three of them 
of Middlebury, two of Williams, two of Marietta, and one of 
Tale. The present incumbents are five in number; a President 
and Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, a Professor 
of Languages, a Professor of Natural Science, a Professor of Mathe- 
matics, and a Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature. In addi- 
tion to these, there is usually a Tutor, and a Principal of the Prepara- 
tory Department. 

The Catalogues of the Institution exhibit a slow, but quite regular 
increase in the number of Students. Of twenty-three 
Classes, already graduated, the smallest numbered six, 
the largest fifteen. The present Undergraduate Classes average 
seventeen each. Those who have looked over the lists of the earlier 
Glasses on the Triennials of our oldest and most fiourishing Institu- 
tions, will not be disposed to regard this as an insignificant beginning- 
Marietta has always been comparatively successful in retaining its 
Students, until they have completed the course of study ; the ratio of 
Seniors to Freshmen, reckoned from the beginning, being about three 
to four. Nearly one half of the graduates have entered the ministry. 
It has been the uniform policy of the guardians of this Institution 
Course of ^^ make the course of study, and the grade of scholarship 
fciiudy. required for entrance, the same as that which is gene- 
rally established in New England Colleges. They have aimed to 
make it simply and truly a College ; without attempting either to sur- 
round it, prematurely, with professional schools, or to court popular 
favor by conforming to the shallow theories of education so common 
in newly settled countries. At one time, indeed, this College, in com* 
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pany with many others both East and West, established a " sdentific 
coarse" of three years, for such as did not wish to study the classics ; 
but this department, though conducted for the most part by the same 
instructors, was not considered an integral part of the College, and no 
degree was given in it. After a fair trial, it was abandoned. It was 
found that the average proficiency, even in English studies, was far 
higher among the graduates of the College proper, than among those 
who had completed the scientific course. The time has not yet come 
when a western College can dispense with the preparatory department. 

There are two literary Societies in the Institution, namely, the Psi 
Gamma, and the Alpha Kappa. A novel feature con- 
nected with these Societies is, that the new members of 
College are distributed between them, not according to their individ- 
ual preferences, but according as they are chosen ; each Society choos- 
ing alternately, until the whole list is exhausted. This plan cuts off. 
the strife and bitterness of electioneering, and serves to keep the two* 
parties not far from equal in numbers and strength. Nor does it ofteni 
lead to disaffection on the part of particular members ; since few, un- 
der these circumstances, will venture to form decided preferences be- 
forehand, and every one easily becomes partial to that Society which 
elected him, as against that Society which passed him over. Both 
Societies sustain their debates with great interest, and both display a^ 
commendable spirit of rivalry, in adorning their halls, enlarging their 
libraries, and sustaining their respective parts in public exerciseh.. 
There is also a Society of Religious Inquiry connected with the Col- 
lege, and a Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

In 1850, the sum of $9000 was subscribed for the purpose of enlarge 
Librarie« and ^°S *^® hithcrfo Small coUectlon of books. The purcha- 

cabiDets. ^^ ^^^^ made, chiefly, in Europe, under the supervisioa 
of Dr. Smith. It is believed that the College now possesses one of 
the best selected libraries in the country. It is composed mainly of 
standard works of reference, and books of permanent value, appor- 
tioned not far from equally between the various departments of Meta- 
physics, Theology, Mathematical and Physical Science, Philology,. 
History, and General Literature. Some of the important serials had 
belonged to the private collection of Louis Philippe. There is a distinct 
Library of Natural History, which, together with a valuable Cabinet^ 
was presented to the College by Samuel P. Hildreth, LL. D. The 
College Library contains, in all, about 10,000 volumes; in addition to 
which, the two Literary Societies, and the Society of Inquiry, possess 
libraries, amounting together to about 7,000 ; making an aggregate 
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of 17,000 volumes belonging to the Institution. The Cabinet, iDcln- 
ding the Hildretb collection, is also large and well selected. Its choic- 
est specimens, perhaps, are fossils of the Ohio valley, arehaiological 
specimens from the western mounds, and a meteoric stone, " the lar- 
gest hitherto recorded as existing in a single piece." 

For several years, a single building was made to answer all the pur- 
poses of the College. This is a large four story brick 
building, now chiefly appropriated to dormitories. 
Another edifice, of more architectural pretensions, was raised for 
a Chapel and other public rooms. The halls of Alpha Kappa and 
Psl Gamma Societies, contained in the latter, are scarcely inferior in 
elegance to any rooms of their class in the country. It is in contem- 
plation to erect a third building, much needed for the use of the libra- 
ries. The College grounds are ample, beautifully situated on a natu- 
ral terrace, and thickly shaded with trees. There is an open space 
reserved for a play -ground ; to which there is also a Gymnasium at- 
tached. The old Commons Hall, which was originally a part of the 
College appurtenances, has been happily dispensed with, together with 
the system which required its use. 
Marietta College is not yet adequately endowed ; but it has been 
more fortunate in this respect than many others. Dur- 
mg a period of financial embarrassment, it received 
timely and generous aid from friends in the East, through the inter- 
vention in its behalf of the Society for the promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education in the West. Aside from this, the greater 
part of its funds have been raised in Marietta and the vicinity. Sums 
amounting to more than $80,000 have, from time to time, been con- 
tributed by citizens of Marietta and the adjoining village of Harmar. 
The success, nay, the very existence of the College, has been mainly 
owing to the intelligence and public spirit of an excellent Board of 
Trustees, who have always been a unit in their counsels, and prompt 
to assist in times of need, not only with their counsels, but with their 
money. The united benefactions of two members, have amounted to 
$30,000. The Board comprises an unusual number of men who unite 
business talent of a high order, with enlightened views of education. 
The last Commencement was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 

Quarter Century College; and somc preparations had teen made to give 
Celebration, ^jj^ f^^^ ^ ^^g recognition. 

The public services of the week opened, Tuesday evening, the 
twenty -sixth of June, with the annual contest of the two Literary Socie- 
ties. Orators on the part of the Psi Gamma, J. H. Johnson, F. P. 
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Lutz, E. C. Dawes, P. S* Davies : on tbe part of the Alpha Kappa, 
H. H. Kendrick, W. S. Friesner, R. B. Brownell, J.H. Jenkins. 

On Wednesday were held the proper exercises of the quarter cen- 
tury celebration. In the morning, an able and carefully prepared His- 
torical Address, since published, was delivered by President Andrews, 
whose long connection with the Institution had made him peculiarly 
fitted for that task. He was followed by Dr. Allen, of Lane Seminary, 
who gave many interesting reminiscences of his early connection with 
the College. Remarks pertinent to the occasion were also made by 
Hon. William Denison, Governor of Ohio. In the afternoon a large 
number of Alumni and others, sat down to a College dinner. Many 
of the Trustees and early graduates were called out by appropriate 
toasts ; and the eloquence and wit of the several speakers, as they re- 
called the scenes of the past, will cause the occasion to be long re- 
membered. In the evening, all attended a reception at the palatial 
residence of Douglas Putnam, Esq. At a still later hour, there were 
spirited re-unions in the halls of the Literary Societies. 

Thursday, the twenty-eighth ; exercises of the graduating Class. 
Honors as follows : — Salutatory, R. M. Newport, of Newport ; lite- 
rary Oration, D. A. Chambers, of Washington, D. C. ; Philosophical 
Oration, E. D. Shaw, of Cortlandville, N. Y. ; Valedictory, T. L. Con- 
dit, of Marietta. The last public exercises of the day was, an able 
address before the Society of Inquiry, by Rev. C. B. Boynton, of Cin- 
cinnati. In the evening. President's levee. The halls of the Literary 
Societies were brilliantly illuminated, and were visited by hundreds. 

At the election of officers of the Literary Societies for the presen^ 
Society Eiee term, the following persons were chosen to fill the prin- 
*^^*"- cipal offices. 

Alpha Kappa. Pel Qamma. 

Presidents, R. B. Brownell. P. S. Davies. 

\st Vice " J. H. Jenkins. L. A. Strong. 

2d Vice " W. J. Lee. D. W. Blymyer. 

Lihrarianst J. H. Jenkins. W. B. Stephenson. 

Secretaries, A. B. Riggs. M. R. Scott. 

Treasurers, Geo. W. Lemmert. G. B. Turner. 

At a meeting of the subscribers to the Umvebsity Quartebly, 
held at the beginning of the present term. Articles of 
Association ^ere adopted, and the following persons 
elected editors for the ensuing year. 
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Class of '61, R. B. Brownell, P. S. Davles, E. C. Dawes. 

Class of '62, J. H. Jenkins, A. J. Lee. E. C. Dawes was chosen 
President of the Board and Association. B. B. Brownell, Treasurer, 
and P. S. Davies, Secretary. 



XI.— MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Class Day was instituted by the Class of '58, but for many rea* 
sons was not observed by the Class of '59. It was however revived 
by the Class of '60, and the exercises were held July 10th, in a beau- 
tiful grove on the banks of Otter Creek, about one mile from the Col- 
lege grounds. They consisted of an Oration, Poem, 
Chronicle, Prophecy and Presentation. It was a day 
of much interest and pleasure to the large audience, and, to the Class 
about to be separated, full of thronging memories and happy anticipa- 
tions. The presentation of a pair of foils to the class wit, and the 
speech of the presentee, afforded unbounded merriment for a full half 
hour. The other exercises were of a high order and elicited frequent 
applause. The orator's subject was " The Scholar, a Reformer." At 
the close of the exercises, the Class united in singing a parting song, 
during which, many eyes were seen to glisten, which were unused to 
the ''melting mood.*' In the evening, the Class met their invited 
guests, consisting of their fair friends, (of course,) many citizens of 
the town and vicinity, and the Faculty and Students of College, for a 
supper at the Addison House. A ** feast of reason and a flow of soul," 
followed the material feast. Toasts were proposed and responded to, 
songs were sung, and witty things were said, until the day was finish- 
ed. The present feeling is that Class Day in Middlebury shall not 
again be neglected. 

The exercises of the Sixtieth Anniversary of Middlebury College, 
commenced August 5 th, with the Baccalaureate Sermon by Prof. Sam- 
uel W. Boardman. His discourse was of that practical, 

Baccalaureate. v u • • x u i. • x* r 

energetic nature which is a prominent characteristic of 
the man, and was eminently calculated to make a deep and lasting 
impression upon the minds of his hearers. His remarks to the grad- 
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uating class will long be remembered as peouliarly touching and beau- 
tiful. Tuesday, August 7tb, A. M., John W. Fowler, President of the 
State and National Law School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., delivered an 
Address, before the Philomathesian Society, on " The Versatility of 
American Oratory," which was certainly a perfect illustration of his 
AddreMM before subjcct. A morc finished production and one delivered 

the societiei. -^jjj, m^ve oratorical effect, we venture, was never 
heard by the sons of Middlehury. At 2 P. M., Rev. Henry Wilkes 
of Montreal, C. E., delivered an able discourse, before the Philadel- 
phian Society, on the " Irrepressible Conflict," the conflict between 
Truth and Error. In the evening the speaking for the Parkerian 
Prizes occurred. This is a fund contributed by Daniel Parker, an 
American in Paris, the income of which is expended in premiums to 
be awarded to the best speakers from the three lower classes. The 
Parkerian Prise speakers, (four from cach class,) are elected by their re- 

Exhibiiion. gpective classes at the close of the spring term. For a 
few years past the speakers have gone through a short course of 
training under Prof. L. W. Russell, of Fitchburg, Mass. The judges 
on this occasion were Rev. Dr. T. M. Post, of St. Louis, Mo., Rev. 
Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal, C. E., and Rev. Dr. Clement, of Woodstock, 
Vt. The prizes were awarded as follows : Junior Class, — 1st Prize, 
John B. Young. 2d Prize, James E. Pierce. Sophomore Class, — 
1st Prize, John R. Converse. 2d Prize, Henry A. Eaton. Fresh- 
man Class, — 1st Prize, Albert R. Sabin. 2d Prize, Ethan A. 
Sturdevant. 

'* Commencement Day" proper was attended as usual with a great 
crowd and intense heat. The procession formed at the College Chap- 
el and marched under the escort of "Dodworth's Band," to the 
church, where the Exercises of the graduating class commenced at 
Honorary Ap- 10.30 A. M. The honorary appointments, with subjects, 

puintiuenu ^^j.^ ^ folloWS : 

Valedictory,—" What is Truth ?" Roswell Harris, Jr. 

Oratio Salutatoria, — H. F. Walker. 

Philosophical Oration, — " Personal Identity." — A. L. Mann. 

Philosophical Oration, — " Revelation necessary for the perfection of 
Philosophy."— E. P. Wild. 

Historical Oration,—" The Power of Forms."— J. K. Williams, 

Historical Orationr-*' Gold."— H. P. Higley. 

Literary Disquisition,—" Plagiarisms of the British Poets."— J. Q. 
Dickinson. 

The Master's Oration was delivered by H. £. Mhner, Esq., of Man 
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Chester, Y t. His subject was ** Patriotism.'' The degrees were con- 
ferred as follows : 

A. B. — D. H. Adams, J. Q. Dickinson, M. H. Eddy, TV. S. Green, 

E. Harris, Jr., H. P. Higley, C. M. Hollis, A. L. Mann, S. L. Miner, 

G. F. Montgomery, J. C. 0. Redington, G. Richardson, J. Russ, E. B. 

Sherman, J. B. Steele, C. G. Steele, H. H. Vail, H. F. Walker, E. P. 

Wild, J. K. Williams. 

A. M. in course. — ^A. S. Barton, H. E. Boardman, L. D. Eldridge, 

Degrees ^- S. Foote, H. E. Miner, S. Knowlton, H. M. Porter, 

Conferred, g. H. Thomas, N. White, A. W. Wild and J. O. Haven, 

Class of 1852. 

The honorary degree of A. B., was conferred upon Rev. Norman 

Clarke. 

The honorary degree of A. M., was conferred upon Hon. E. P. 

Honorary Waltou, MontpcHer, R. W. Judson, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 

^8Tee». J ^ Page, Boston, Mass., L. W. Russell, Fitchburg, 

Mass., C. 0. Frost, Brattleboro, Rev. Myron White, Middlebury, and 

Rev. Samuel Sparhawk, Randolph. 

D. D. was conferred upon Rev. C. B. Drake, Royalton, Vt., and 
LL. D. upon Hon. Samuel Swifb, Middlebury, Vt, and Hon. A. 6* 
Dana, M. D., Brandon, Vt. 

In the evening a concert was given by Dodworth's Band, after 
which, the President gave his usual brilliant levee. The exercises of 
the Associated Alumni occurred on Thursday, A. M. Edward J. 
Phelps, Esq., of Burlington, Vt., of the Class of 1840, delivered the 
Address on the " Claims of the Country upon Literary men." Ly- 
man Walker, Esq., of Manchester, N. H., of the Class of 1858, gave 
the Poem entitled ** Modern Courage." 
At a meeting of the Alumni the following gentlemen were elected 
AMociated Speakers next year. Orator, Rev. Harvey D. Kitchell, 
Aiamni. j) jy ^ Detroit, Mich. Substitute, Hon. William Slade, 
Cleaveland, 0. Poet, Hon. Daniel Roberts, Burlington, Vt. Substi- 
tute, Stephen Ambrose Walker, Binghampton, N. Y. 
Officers of So- ^ur socictics are in a flourishing condition. The 

cietie*. present oflBcers are as follows : 

Philomathefiian, (Literary.) Pbiladelpbtan, (ReUgioni.) 

PreiidenUt M. M. Martin, G. E. Joslin, 

Vice-Presidentit W. A. Robinson, A. F. Walker 

Librarians, S. B. Partridge, J. E. Pierce, 

TreasurerM, D. K. Simonds, S. B. Partridge, 

Secretarieif R. S. Tuthill, D. K. Simonds, 

Ckn". Secretary, R. A. Donaldson. 
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Some progress has been made in the right direction during the last 
year. An increasing interest has been manifested in physical culture. 
Phy«i«iu Edn- ^^'^^ ^^ resulted in the Nemean Base Ball Club, organ- 

cation. j^ed April 9th. Its beneficial results are already evident, 

and the interest instead of abating has been steadily on the increase. 

A paper, signed by nearly all the Students, has be^n sent to the 
Corporation, petitioniog them to construct bowling-«lleys upon the 
College grounds, to be under the control of the Students. It is con- 
fidently hoped that the agitation of this question, if our petition is not 
immediately granted, may result in the establishment of a gymnasium 
for the use of Students. 

The time of morning prayers has been changed from an uncertain 
hour before day-break, to half-past seven, or, at least, the Faculty 
have very cautiously consented to try the experiment the coming 
Time of Morning y^^'"' ^hc cxercisc is uow attended by a company of 
Prayers changed, ^i^^orshippcrs, " clothcd, and iu their right mind, where 
formerly assembled a throng of uncombed, unwashed, and drowsy 
hearers. The change immediately recommended itself. 

The income of the Literary Fund, awarded to two in each Class 
whose scholarship and fidelity in the discharge of their 

erary un . j^^.^g entitles them to such a distinction, was awarded 
last year as follows : Junior Class, E. J. Warner, and J. £. Pierce ; 
Sophomore Class, A. F. Walker and L. A. Scott ; Freshman Class, 
h. H. Hemenway and C. D. Noble. 

The prize of $15, for the best Metaphysical Essay on " Attention,*' 
from the Senior Class, was awarded to Henry F. Walker. 
Editor* of unwer- ^' ^' Noblc and M. L. Strong, have been elected 
•ity Qutrtariy. Edltors of the UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, firom the Class 

of '63. 

The comer stone of a new College building will probably be laid in 
November, to accommodate the increasing number of Students. A 
goodly number of Freshmen are with us, and withal we have the prom- 
ise of a pleasant and highly prosperous year. 
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XII.— OBERLIN COLLEGE. 

In this article we give some account of things in general, and a brief 

sketch of the Anniversaries and Commencement exercises. The First 

Congregational Church, in which these exercises are held, will contain 

about three thousand people, and is furnished with a fine organ. 

janior Exhibi- "^^^ Junior Exhibition occurred Tuesday afternoon* 

^^^'^ May 22nd. The following are some of the exercises : 

Greek Oration. — Tlepi r^f 'E^nvUfj^ A<rKn<reuc, W. W. Parmenter. 

Latin Oration. — Hue Undique Gaza, Wm. H. Scott. 

Debate. — '' Is the American form of government better adapted 
to the wants of an enlightened people than that of England V Afi&rm- 
ative, 0. C. Atwater, H. M. James ; Negative, J. B. Barnes and 
C. T. Fenn. 

Essays. — " Strength," Miss Marietta Day. "Appreciation," Ifiaa 
Julia R. Hosford. ** Naturalness," Miss Emily M. Bowen. 

Anonymous Papers. — Miss Lucy K. Fairchild. 

Oration. — " Satan Anticipated," W. W. Kinsley. 

Some reader of the Quarterly, who is not familiar with the fact 
that ladies here take the degress of A.B. and A.M., may perhaps read 
with surprise the names of the essayists. Let none such ignorantly 
fancy that we here hold " the more advanced views " of woman's 
rights and duties, and that the fair performers at the Junior Exhibi- 
tion were raving Bloomerites, quarreling with social customs and 
abusing St. Paul. Our College does not produce this genus. On the 
other hand, it has been partly Oberlin's mission to show that a liberal 
education does not rob woman of her nature, " divest her of the softer 
graces " and give her a masculine character. We think the fact de- 
monstrated. It is our happy experience, of a quarter of a century's 
growth, that it is better for both sexes to travel together along the 
paths of science. ** Womanhood becomes more beautiful, and man- 
hood more strong and elevated, as they are brought out side by side 
in harmonious contrast." The principle, that it is not good for man or 
woman to be alone, is older than any monastic seminary of learning. 
Separate from each other, the sexes cannot be educated in the best 
and highest sense. 

Brothers of the monastic Colleges we pity you, but we think there 
Common educa- ^^ hopc, if uot for you, of your successors. The day of 
uonoftheiexei. Jeliverance dawns. The doctrine of the Koran, that 
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women have no sonls, is no longer the practical belief of Christendom 
too. Women are to be educated because we choose civilisation rather 
than barbarism. Of course in the ages when women were practically 
regarded as soulless, tlnsre could be no joint education. Man was ed- 
ucated alone because there was nobody else to be educated. The 
old institutions oi learoing were not oi^anized on such a basis that 
women could be admitted into them. Hence if women were to be ed- 
ucated at all, seminaries must be built for them. But when the civi- 
lized world comes to adjust itself properly to the new phase of human 
progress, the education of woman, the sexes "^W be educated together. 
This is not a new step. It is only settling details, determining in what 
manner it will be best for the race that women shall be educated. 
Let one or two Colleges on the new plan demonstrate the practicabUity 
of the joint education of the sexes, and its superior advantages will 
cause this plan to be adopted, perhaps slowly, yet certainly, through- 
out Christendom. It requires no extraordinary skill in vaticination to 
foretell thos much. We read in the signs of the times, that in the 
next age the maiden shall, with her brother, con the classic page, an4 
with him woo the muses in their sacred haunts. Be cheered by this 
promise of better things ; God's plan as shown by the common nature, 
the likeness of himself whidi he has impressed on man and woman, 
must succeed. God meant the joint education of the sexes. So it 
shall be. Our grandchildren will wonder why it was not always so. 
Already the honor of having been the first to graduate ladies, has 
been thought worth claiming by two Colleges. We have 

Claims of Colle- ^ ^ o 

CM in gradna- obscrvcd with somc surprise-that an Antioch News Ar- 
ticle in the UNrvERStTv Quartbrlv, speaks of the 
education of the sexes together, as being the feature which '* gave that 
Institution the character of an experiment to such a degree, that it 
.came to be known and spoken of as * the great experiment' " 

Within the past year also, the New York Tribune contained an artl^ 
cle claiming for Genesee College the honor of being the first to confer 
literary degrees on young ladies. The charter of this College Is 
Acarce ten years old. 

It may not be amiss to give here an item of history which bears on 
soamcniqae *^® poiut. lu 1837 four youug ladics were admitted te 

uibtt io. ^^^ Freshman Class of Oberiin College, three of whom 
graduated in 1841, and are the first ladies who have received a literuy 
degree from any College in the country, or in the world, except in a 
few instances where merely complimentary degrees have been con- 
ferred. See " History of Oberiin," by Prof J. H. Fairchild, pp. 36-7. 

VOL. II. 32 
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In our view this is a matter more to be accounted of than the ^tplica- 

tion of steam to navigation. It has more important bearings on social 

welfare and human progress. 

The three ladies who first took the Baccalaureate, bona fide, as the 

reward of having completed a toilsome oooiBe of study, 

were Miss Mary Hosford, now the wife of Rev. Caleb 

K. Fisher, Andover, Mass., Miss Elizabeth S. Prall, wife of Rer. Wol 

P. Uussel, Memphis, Mich., and Miss Caroline M. Rndd, wife of Geo. 

N. Allen, A.M., Prof. Natural History, Oberlin College. 

The permanent Literary Societies of our Ins£R;ution are the Phi 
Literary Socle- Kappa Pi, Phi Delta, Ladics' Lyceum, Ladies' Literaiy 
^^^*- Society, Ministerial Association and Theological Liter- 

ary Society, Besides these there is an indefinite number of " Prep " 
•Societies. 

The oldest Society connected with the College, is the Society of 
Society of Inquiry, formed in 1835. It was originally a Literary 
laquiry. Socicty. Its mecUugs were public, and attended by 
:both citizens and Students. It has now no meetings ezoept for the 
transaction of business. Its distinctive work is the maintenanoe of a 
.Reading-Room of newspaper and magazine literature. It keepa on 
.file a fair assortment of fifty daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly 
.periodicals. 

The Phi Kappi Pi Society was organized in 1839. It was at firet 
called the Dialectic Association. The Legislature of 

Phi Kappa PI. , « i . , « i. . 

the state, sharing the general prejudice against Oberlin, 
^refused for a time to grant a charter. The first application for one, 
indeed, resulted in an unsuccessful movement to take away the 
charter of the College. When, in 1844, the Legislature granted the 
charter, through wantonness, or as a shabby excuse for its delay, the 
name of the Society was rejected, and Oberlin Young Men's Lyceum, 
substituted. The Society, fearing the effect of remonstrance, con- 
>tented themselves as best they might with this specimen of Legisla- 
•tive taste. They were known several years by this homely appella- 
tion. Many cherished associations cluster about it. The present name. 
Phi Kappa Pi, with the motto, <&<Ata Kai npoKonn, indicates the wide- 
reaching benevolence and love of progress which ever characterize 
true scholars. We trust that the character of the Society does not 
belie its name. At the first anniversary after the change of name, tiie 
" Song of the Phi Kappa Pi," composed by P. S. Boyd, was sung. 
We give two stanzas : 
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" A year, a year hath fled, boys! 

Since our defunct Lyceum, 
Last held her anniversary, 

And sung her last *'Te Deum," 
But now she's changed her name, boys. 

Ay, she's changed her name, 
As many a merry maiden does, 

When she becomes a dame. 

Chorus^ — Friendship and progress swell the chorus high, 

And ring out the watchword of the Phi Kappa PL 

And now we'll sing a song, boys I 

To the old a last adieu I 
Then raise our merry voices high. 

In chorus to the new ; 
The old must pass away, boys, 

Let no reg^ts be heard, 
So long as something better comes. 

And progress is the word. 

Chorta^ — Friendship and progpress swell the chorus high," &c. 

The Phi Delta Society was formed a few months later than the Phi 
Kappa Pi. An earnest hut generous rivalry has always 
existed between the two Societies. The order of exer- 
cises, constitution and by-laws, are, with trifling exceptions, the same. 
They are united for library purposes under the name and style of the 
c. s. L Asuoci. College Societies Library Association. The Societies 
ation. pj^y f^^jj. fifths of all matriculation fees to the C. S. L. 

Association, to be expended in the purchase of books for the Library. 
This Association has operated five years, and a well chosen library of 
twelve hundred volumes is the result ; not a large library certainly, 
but it must grow. 
About two years ago a Ladies' Society Library Association was 
Ladles' 8. L. Organized, on the same plan as the G. L. S. A., by the 
AMocutioa. ^^Q Literary Societies connected with the Ladies' 
Course. This Association has collected three hundred and forty vol- 
umes, — a promising germ. 

The Anniversary of the Ladies' Lyceum occurred Friday afternoon, 
Anniverwtfy Li^ -^^&' ^^' ^©^^6 the hour for the exercises to com- 
diei, Lyceum, mencc, the spacious church was filled. The organ 
pealed forth a voluntary as a voice of welcome, and the fair officers of 
the Lyceum took their seats on the stand. Dr. Morgan, seated beside 
them, waiting to make the opening prayer, appeared more venerable 
than ever, from the contrast. Among the subjects treated, were the 
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following : " Types," " Darkness," " Household of Sir Thomae Moore," 
" An Old Maid's Story," " Trial." A poem, *• Logan," was a produc- 
tion of more than ordinary merit. 

The Ladies' Literary Society celebrated its annirersary Aug. 8th. 
Ladles' Literary ^^ cxercises werc Varied and fiyely, and interspersed 

^oeitif. ^j^jj agreeable music. 

The exhibition of the Senior Preparatory Class took place Aug. 

Senior Prep. l^^- The oratlous of the youths entering College are 

Exhibition. hardly less interesting than those of the graduating 

Class. They have a certain youthful vigor and hopeful freshness 

which are pleasing. The Class numbers sixty-two, — fifty-eight boys 

and seven girls ; not so large as the one which entered last year. 

The Theological Literary Society celebrated its fifteenth anniver- 
AnniTerMtryof ^T' Wednesday, Aug. 15th. The following are the 
theTiieo.Lft.so. gubjccts of the oratlons : "The Divme, the Necessary 
Complement of the Human," '* The Bible compared with Man and 
with Nature," " The Ideal Force in Human Development," " Christ- 
ianity an Inward Life," ''The Sanctuary and its Influences," '< Hebrew 
Poetry," " The Doxology in Long Metre." 

With no disposition to eulogize, we unhesitatingly pronounce the 
exercises superior to any previous anniversary of that Society with- 
in our remembrance. There was a manly independence of thougbt^ 
a breadth of view, a pointedness of expression that speaks well for 
these in pratpectu clergymen. The orations possessed that living 
wide-awake character that is not always found in the productions of 
metaphysical Theological Students. The Theological Society'^ An- 
niversary was the best of the season. 

Phi Deiu Anni. -^^8- 1^^^ ^® ^^^ Delta Socicty held its twenty -first 
yersary. aunlversary. The speakers were earnest imd graceful, 
and their orations not without merit. 

The last of the Anniversaries, that of the Phi Kappa Pi occurred 
Phi Kappa P! Mouday, Aug. 30. The orations were cleverly and well 
Anniversary, delivered, embracing a wide range of topics. The au- 
dience were much amused with a humorous poem by P.. Steele Boyd. 

Monday evening the Musical Union gave the first of its three grand 
concerts. These are an essential part of an Oberlin 
Commencement. Much attention is here given to both 
vocal and instrumental music. The Musical Union made up of the 
choirs of the two Congregational Churches, numbers over two hundred 
carefully educated singers. For a few weeks before Commencement, 
Pro£ E. M. Foote had them under thorough and continuous training. 
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The Monday eveniiig coDcert was for the towns-folk, Tuesday evening 
for strangers, special trains running on that evening to and from Oher- 
lin for their accomniodation, and the Thursday evening was extra on 
account of the musical interest. 

Among the pieces performed were the Grand Hallelujah Chorus, 
Phantom Chorus, Anvil Chorus, Marseillaise, various opera choruses, 
ballads, waltzes, and all sorts of quartettes and solos, with organ, 
piano and orchestral accompaniments. Usually at former concerto 
there has been a cantata or oratorio, as a piece de resistance. The 
proceeds of the concerts, amounting to more than eight hundred dollars, 
were appropriated to pay the cost of gas fixtures for the church, and 
to procure portraits of the Faculty. The proceeds of former concerts 
purchased the organ at a cost of about three thousand dollars, and 
also a new College bell. 

Our musical friends commonly charge nothing for their services on 
anniversary occasions. We like this way better than procuring 
" Germania " and " Dodworth's." 

Tuesday afbemoon the graduating exercises of the Ladies' Course 
Ladies Gradu*- Came off. The four hundred ladies of the Institutios, 
**®°- dressed in snow-white, with blue flowing sashes, and 

with uncovered heads, marched in procession across Tappan Square 
to the Church, where they were seated together in the west end of the 
gallery. This annual procession is a pleasing spectacle. The reading 
of the graduating essays continued until 5 o'clock, with frequent in- 
terruptions of music. Afterwards the whole Class took their places in 
double rank on the stand, to sing the Class song and receive the di- 
plomas. *' When the Class had sung the first verse of ihe song, the 
four hundred in white, rose at the same instant, and jomed in singing 
the chorus, which was a reply to their sisters that were going out. 
The air of spontaniety and absence of all stiffness that characterized 
the whole proceeding, added much to the efiect. 

Pausing in the middle of the song, the young ladies remained stand- 
ing while the Eev. Dr. Morgan addressed the graduating Class and 
presented the diplomas. We would like much to reproduce the re- 
marks made by the Professor, lliey were certainly the most touching 
and appropriate that we have ever listened to on a similar occasion. 

The diplomas being presented, the song was concluded, all joinmg: 
in the chorus : 

Then farewell, farewell dear sisters, 

And may each one's motto be, 
All through life's imeven pathway, 

Lol "The world hath need of thee/' 

VOL. II. 32* 
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Wednesday morning Prof. Jas. Monroe delivered the amisml adUsen 

AddreM to the ^ ^^^ Alumni. Subject : " The Originality of the Chrisi- 

AiamnL j^ Rellgioo Proof of ita DiTine Origin." 

In the afternoon Prof. J. H. Fairchild delivered the Historietl Ad- 

Hutoricai Ad. dress. Subject : " Oberlin, its Origin, Progress and Be- 

dreM. suits." All the cccentricities in which Oberfin has ever 

indulged herself, and all the departures from good taste and pn^niety, 

ef which she has been guilty, were properly acknowledged, and the 

good things she has done were set forth with becoming moderatioA. 

This address is published in a neat pamphlet of seventy pagBS, and 

we commend it to the attention of all who may be interested to knew 

how Oberlin originated, what it is, and what it has done. 

The collation was served at 4 o'clock, in the Chapel. I^ve er six 

hundred Alumni and guests were present. After a 

Collation. 

half hour's chatting, a hymn was sung, eompoeed for the 
occasion by Miss Emily C. Huntington, Class of '57 ; Miss Hunting- 
ton, now Mrs. Miller, is no stranger in the poet's comer. A jovial' 
tea-party ensued, followed by the usual speeches, aneedotes and ftin. 
" What the after dinner hour of Thanksgiving day is to a re-united 
New England family, that was the speech making hour of the colla- 
tion to the gathered sons and daughters ot Oberlin." 

At 8 o'clock, the Literary Societies were addressed by Rev. Mr. 
Literary socfe- BittiDgcr, of Cleveland. Subject : " The Laborer, the 
ue- »dure.-rt. Artlzau and the Artist." 

Thursday morning the graduating exercises of the College [Depart- 
coUege Depart- ^^^^ took placc. In the absencc of President Finney, 
ment. j)j Morgau presided. The Faculty, Governor Denni- 
son, Hon. H. 6. Blake and other distinguished guests occupied the 
stand. We may here mention that Isaac Allen, a member of the 
Class, while in the Senior year, wrote a premium anti-slavery tract for 
the Am. Tract Society, Jbr which he received a hundred dollars. 
Theological De- "^^^ oxerciscs of the Theological Department came 
partment. ^ff j^ ^jj^ aftcmoon. The orations evinced more than 
ordinary ability and culture. 
Governor Dennison was then introduced to the audience and made 
Governor*. * ^"®^ ^^^ ^^^^ appropriate speech, addressing a few 
Speech. words to the graduating Class, to the Alumni, and to 
the citizens. He spoke of the interest taken by the people in the 
College, and significantly referred to the community as one of the 
most law-abiding in the State. We quote from the speech as re- 
ported in the Cleveland Herald : *' One word more. Your historian 
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told U8 yesterday that the anti-slavery element was not in the original 
constitution of the colony, but rather grew out of it. He might hare 
added, however, that the great and noble element which in my judg-* 
ment is superior to all others — I mean the great element of Free 
8peech — was originally engrafted upon: this Institution ; and I may 
say that if there be one of its features more than another which claims 
and which shall receive from me my profoundest respect, it is its loy- 
alty to this principle of Free Speech. I will not make a political 
speech to you, my fellow citizens ; there is no call for it, nor would the 
character of this occasion permit it, but I am offending no civility, and 
trenching upon no man's rights when I say a single word here in be- 
half of Freedom of Speech. This after all is the best test of the form 
of government you have. I care not whether you call it a republican, 
monarchical or despotic government which you have, wherever men 
are not allowed to express their opinions freely upon all subjects, that 
is not a free government ; and that institution which is in our midst, 
the very existence of which depends upon preventing Free Speech, is 
itself the best evidence that Despotism and Free l^peech are irrecon- 
cilable foes. Slavery is the same everywhere ; and he is unloyal, in 
my judgment, to the great principles of our government, to the great 
principles proclaimed in the Declaration of American Independence, 
in the light of which your constitution should be ever interpreted, as 
well as to all the great and true and permanent interests of our people, 
who does not at all times and in all circumstances, proclaim and vin- 
dicate the right of Free Speech. I hope that this Institution will go 
on till it becomes a great power in the whole land, as it is now a great 
power in the State, for extending and filling the domain of Free 
Speech, as one of the instrumentalities in the hand of God for accom- 
plishing the redemption of the race from oppression." 

Anti-slavery sentiments have evidently made some progress since 
the time when the Legislature of Ohio could entertain a resolution to 
deprive the College of its charter. It requires some stretch of fancy» 
but conceive if you can, that a Governor of Ohio had uttered such 
sentiments as the foregoing, at an Oberlm Commencement in 1840 ; his 
progress back to the capitol would have been a continued &va-tion of 
the sort which the anti-slavery lecturers of the period were accustomed 
to enjoy. 

The Governor also referred in the course of his remarks to the 

cioaiiig E«er. ^^'oX^ of the CoUegc, and need of material aid. Prof. 

eu«i. 'BQQYi followed with an effective appeal, and more than 

three thousand dollars was subscribed by various persons in the audi* 
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ence, for the erection of a new Ladies' Hall. The Trastees at their 
last annual meeting voted twenty-five thousand dollars for the same 
purpose. The money is yet to be raised, but the comer stone of the 
building will soon be laid. 
A gymnasium is to be built by the subscriptions of Students and 
citizens. Eight or nine hundred dollars has been sub- 

ymnM nm. g^j^ij^^j y^^ j^^p^ ^ g|yg ^ g^^^^ aOCOUUt of both these 

buildings in the next Oberlin News Article. 



XIII.— PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 

In this present Article, it is our aim to give a brief sketch of this 
Institution, together with an account of its last Commencement exer- 
cises. 

In 1826, a Theological Seminary, under the control of the Lutheran 
Church, was established in Gettysburg, the county seat 
of Adams Co., Pennsylvania. It soon became evident 
that an Institution of a different character was also needed, and in 
1827 a classical school was opened, with D. Jacobs, A. M., at its 
head. To this school, in 1829, a Scientific Department was added, 
and the budding College received the name of Gettysburg Gymna- 
sium. Time passed. The prospects seemed encouraging. Applica- 
tion was made for a charter. In April, 1832, it was obtained, and on 
the 4th of July, same year, the Institution was organized, with the 
name of Pennsylvania College. At that time a Board of Trustees 
was selected, a Faculty provided, and Pennsylvania College entered 
upon its career — poor in purse, yet strong in faith. In 1834, the first 
Class, numbering three members, was graduated. 

Under Governor Wolfs administration, in 1833, through the efforts 
of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, an appropriation of three thousand dol- 
lars each year, for five years, was granted to the struggling Institu- 
tion. Of course, such news could not be received without a demon- 
stration. The occasion was celebrated with music, an illumination 
and all the concomitants which a Student's fertile brain could devise. 
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The assistance thns received enabled the Trustees, in 1836, to b^ 
gin the erection of the present handsome College edifice. In the Ai»- 
tumn of 1837, a portion of the building was ready for occupancy. It 
was not, however, entirely completed untO the succeeding year. 

Whilst Governor Bitner was at the helm of State, Pennsylvania 
College, as also the other Colleges of the State, received a yearly ap- 
propriation of one thousand dollars. In 1843, under Governor Porter* 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the State were made a sufficient plea 
for the discontinuance oi this appropriation. Up to this period, the 
entire sum received from the State Treasury was twenty-five thou- 
sand five hundred dollars — a sum sufficient to give the College suita- 
ble buildings, and place it on a firm foundation. Since that time, 
through the activity of its friends, two of the Professorships have 
been fully endowed, and the endowment of a third is almost completed. 

The Faculty of Pennsylvania College, with their respective depaart- 
Faeaity ud In- nicuts, Is as follows : H. L. Baugher, D. D., President and 

•irnctor.. Profcssor of Intellectual and Moral Science ; M. Jacobs, 
D. D., Professor of Chemistry, Mathematics, and Mechanical Philoso- 
phy ; M. L. Stoever, A. M., Professor of Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, History and Politcal Economy ; Bev. F. A. Muhlenburg, A. M«» 
** Franklin Professor of Ancient Languages ;" C. F. Schaeffer,. D. D.«. 
Professor of German Language and Literature ; H. S. Huber, M. D.» 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology ; Victor Miller, A. B., and H« 
Louis Baugher, A. B., Tutors in the Preparatory Department. 

The Alumni Association is taking active measures to establish and 
endow another Professorship. In a short time, we expect to have this 
chair filled, and to afford still greater advantages to those walking la 
these Academic shades. 

Our hours of recitation are 8 and 11 A. M., and 4 P. M. At 7} in 
Winter, and 8^ in Summer, the College bell tells the 
close of recreation hours. " To your tents, O IsraeV* 
is then the cry ; for in fifteen mmutes after bell ringing — sometimes 
later — one of the Tutors calls at each room, and a black mark defacea 
the character bill of the Student who is from his room without good 
excuse, when the Tutor makes his evening call. 

At 20 mmutes to 8 in the morning, the beU rings for Chapel. All 
BeiiffioiM Exer- *^® Studcuts are required to be m attendance. The wt- 
^^*' ercises are usually conducted by President Baugher. At 
1 P. M. there has been a "Daily Union Prayer Meeting," for nearly 
two years. The attendance is voluntary, and has been, generally, 
very encouraging. Each Class has also a Class Prayer Meetings on 
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some evening daring the week. On Sunday morning, immediately af- 
ter Chapel, there is also a Oeneral Prayer Meeting. On Sunday 
morning, all the Students are required to attend church. A Mission- 
ary Society has also been long connected with this Institution. In 
looking over our Catalogue, the reader cannot but notice the prepon- 
derance of Reverends in nearly every Class. From 65 to 70 per cent 
of all the graduates of Penudylvania College, are laboring in the Gos- 
pel ministry. 

In Feb. 1831 were established the Phrenakosmian and PbOoma- 
theean Literary Societies. The roll of the Crettyahurg 
Gymnasium was equally divided, and one half, with 
Professor Marsden presiding, organized the Philo., and the other, with 
Professor Jacobs presiding, founded the Phrena. Society. When the 
new College building was completed, two spacious halls in the 
wings of the fourth story were reserved for the exclusive use of the 
Societies. These halls have been handsomely frescoed and furnished. 
Of course, each member considers his own hall the more beantiftil. 

On Wednesday afternoon of each week, the Societies hold their 
regular meetings. The exercises are Composition, Declamation, and 
Debate. At the close of the Winter Session, there was, in times gone 
by, a public contest between representatives chosen by each Society. 
These contests gave rise to so much rancor and bitterness of feeling 
between the members of the Societies respecting the merits of the 
several performers, that it was thought best to discontinue them. 
There have been no contests for some years. Each Society now has, 
alternately, a Biennial Oration, during Commencement week, from one 
of its honorary members. 

A German Society was organized a few years since. Its meetings 
are held on every other Saturday. The exercises are similar to those 
of the English Societies. All the proceedings are conducted in the 
German language. 

In June, 1844, the Linnsean Association was organized. Its regular 
meetings are on the second Saturday of each month. The exercises 
consist of lectures, essays, reports, and papers on various subjects as- 
signed by the President. This Association has a large and valuable 
Cabinet of minerals, shells, reptiles, coins, etc., etc. On Sept. 14th, 
1847, the Linnaean Hall was dedicated. From the address of Bev. 
Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, then President of the Association, we ex- 
tract the following. 

" The occasion which has brought us together to-day, forms an in- 
teresting event in the history of American Colleges. As a Trustee of 
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this Institution, I feel proud that ours should be thus distinguished. 
It is the first time that an edifice devoted to Natural History, con- 
ceived, designed, erected, and completed through the agency of Stu- 
dents, has been dedicated in this country. Other prouder and more 
costly buildings have risen in other places, which are depositories of 
more extensive collections than ours, but ours is the first which the 
Students themselves undertook to erect, and for the existence of which 
they alone deserve all the credit." 

In the College Library there are 5,200 volumes. To this Library 
all the Students have free access. It is open every 
Saturday morning. The Library of the Phrena. Soci- 
ety contains 4,200 ; that of the Pbilo., 3,850 volumes. These Li- 
braries are open on Wednesday and on Saturday. The Library room 
of each Society is handsomely shelved and carpeted. The German 
Society and Linnaean Association have each a Library. The entire 
number of volumes, to which our Students have access, is thirteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty. (13,850.) In College Library are 
many valuable works, and the Societies' shelves are filled with the 
standard productions of the day. 

For the purpose of securing high scholarship in the Freshman Class* 

a Prize Fund has been founded. The first prize was 

given to Messrs C. W. KnauflP and J. H. White, Class 

of '61. The other successful competitors have been, F. E. Beltzhoover, 

Class of '62 ; J. Wieting and B. H. James, Class of '63. 

So much for Pennsylvania College. Let it not be inferrred, how- 
ever, from what has been said, that we consider our Institution the 
'< pink of perfection." It has advantages as well as disadvantages ; 
but, for the present, our limits preclude their discussion. We have 
done, aft^r a few words concerning our Commencement exercises. 

The third Thursday of September is the regular Commencement 
Day. During the past decade, the graduating Classes 
passed resolutions to re-assemble m '60. Many com- 
plied with these resolutions, and a goodly number of Alumni, ^ with 
their wives and little ones," and other friends of the Institution, were 
in attendance. 

On Sunday, 16th September, President Baugher delivered the Bac- 
calaureate to the graduating Class, at the College 
Church. His theme was Humility. The discourse was 
founded on Prov. xxii., 4 — By humility and the fear of the Lord are 
richest <ind honor ^ and life. 
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At 9 o'doek on Wednesday morning, 19tb inst., the annnal ezerdses 

of the Junior Clara took place in the Ck>llege Cfaoidi. 

The Class nambers 25 members. All are expected to 

present an Address at this time, anless excused by the Faculty. Eadi 

member selects his own subject. 

At 3 P. M., same day, the Philo. Oration was delivered. C. P. 
pbflo. Diennui Krauth, D. D., of Philadelphia, had been selected as the 
ortion. Orator of the occasion. To the deep regret of the So- 
ciety, and of those attending Commencement, this gentleman was pre- 
vented from being present. Rev. W. M. Banm, of Winchester, Va., 
kindly complied with the urgent request of the Committee, and favor- 
ed the Society with a short Address. His subject was The Proper 
Aims of Life, and how to attain them. *' It was treated in an able 
and eloquent manner," says one of our Weeklies. 

After this Philo. Oration, the Annual Address before the Linnsean 
Association was presented by the Hon. William Jessup, LL. D., of 
Montrose, Pa. This Address was sound and sensible, full of thought 
and instruction. We learn with pleasure, that the Association has 
secured it for publication. 
In the evening of san>e day, the Alumni Association was addressed 
by the Rev. J. B. Bittinger, of Cleveland, 0. His theme 
was The Laborer, the Artizan, and the Artist, The 
Address is highly spoken of by those who were so fortunate as to hear 
it, and there is an earnest call for its publication. There was entirely 
too fnuch confusion during the delivery of this Address. Will not a 
care be had to prevent a repetition of this offence t Many who come 
from a distance to enjoy these feasts of reason, are kept away by the 
inpouring of those who have too little brain to appreciate such a pro- 
duction, or too little sense to preserve order during its delivery. Pray 
tell us, Students, how you are guarded from such annoyances. It will 
be of use to us. 
After the Address, the Alumni held their Annual Meeting, D. A. 
Buehler, Esq., presiding. The most interesting of the 
evening's proceedings was a report by the Hon. Edward 
Mc^Pherson, Chairman of a CommHtee to find the profession, station 
in life, literary productions, etc., etc., of the members of the Associa- 
tion. The report was decidedly interesting, furnishing much valuable 
information. Its publication was ordered. « 

At 9 A. M. of Thursday, 20th inst., the exercises began. The Sen- 
ior Class has 20. members. The Faculty assigns the 
subjects. Each member must perform unless excused. 
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M. H. Richards, of Beading, Pa., delivered the Latin Salutatory. It 
was written in Hexameter, and scanned as spoken. D. L. Trepler, of 
LoysTille, Pa., was the Valedictfjrian. But two honors were assigned 
this Glass ; sometimes, more are given. All the honors are held in 
equal estimation by the Faculty. 

Before the " Valedictory," President Baugher granted the gradua- 

Conferring *^°fi? ^lass the right, privilege, and honor, of writing A. 

Degrees. 3 ^£^^ ^jj^l^ Signatures. The degree of A. M. was 
conferred in course upon the Class of '57, fifteen in number, and upon 
Professors T. J. Lehman, Pittsburg, Pa., and A. £. Eyster, Harria- 
burg. Pa. 

The honorary degree of D. D., was conferred upon Rev. Jonathan 
Oswald, York, Pa., and Rev. W. A. Passavant, PitUburg, Pa, 

The " Germania Orchestra," of Philadelphia, attended the proces- 
sions which marched from College to the CoU^e Church. 
They also enlivened all the exercises with appropriate 
music. That it was furnished by the ** Germania," is a sufficient guar- 
antee of its superior character. But one voice — that of unbounded 
satisfaction, has been heard re^[>ecting the performance of this justly 
famous Orchestra. 

Our limits are already exceeded. We say nothing of Burlesques, 
Alumni Dmners, Promenade Concerts, etc.» etc The future may af- 
ford a more convenient season for these and kindred topics. In the 
mean time, we lay our pen aside. 



XIV.— TRINITY COLLEGE. 

Trinity, or as it was first called, Washington College, held its first 
Commencement in August, 1827. Its existence grew 
out of the wants of the Episcopalians of Connecticut, 
to have within the limits of the state a College which wonld be under 
their control. As early as the year 1792, shortly after the diocese 
was organized by the consecration of Seabury, its first Bishop, such 
an Institution was regarded as a desideratum. Various efforts were 
made during the first years of the present century to obtain the neces- 
sary charter, but it was not until 1823, that one was granted by th» 
VOL. II. 33 
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Legislatare ; and funds being immediately subacribed* the College was 
soon in operation, under Bishop Brownell* as its President. Since his 
resignation in 1831» four others have suoceeded to the office, — Dr. 
Wheaton, Dr. Totten, Bishop Williams, and Dr. Goodwin. 

The College Halls, three in number, are built of Portland stone** 
Con#ge ^^^ ^^ ^^® lonio style. Jarvisand Seabory Halls were 

Building. erected in 1824, and Brownell Hall in 1845, at which 
time, also, the name of the College was changed from '* Washington" 
to " Trinity." 

Surrounding the Halls is a campus of 14 acres, on the beanty of 
which ** Trinity" prides herself greatly, and it is a matter of doubt 
whether in this respect she yields to any of her sister Institutions. 
The grounds are beautifully laid out, and lie on an eminence overlook- 
ing the city. Between them and the city is a Park of thirty acres, 
and behind them runs the *< Little River," (familiarly called the 
'" Hog,") with its wild banks forty or fifty feet high. As might be ex- 
pected, the campus is a great place of resort for all hands, and but a 
short stroll through the College grove on fine Summer and Autumn 
nights, will enable one to ** flush" a romantic Junior with some eii4h 
yenne, discussing, no doubt, the educational interests of the country. 
Besides the beauty of the site, it was a wise move on the part of the 
founders of the College to select for its situation a city of the size of 
Adranuget of Hartford. Without hoping that those philanthropists 

LocAiioM. ^jj^ ^^ intending to found Colleges, will be guided ear 
tirely by our opinions, we would venture to suggest that moderate- 
sized cities are by all means the proper places for them. If mere 
scholarship were the only end of education, then, companionship with 
books being all that is required for it, this could be had as well at 
one place as another ; but education aims at something higher than 
this. " A mere scholar is a mere fool," is an old and true saying, and 
•^education does not seek to people the world with such a race. It 
aims at making a man an ornament to society in whatever walk of life 
he may be, and all scholarship is to J[)e subservient to this. More 
than books then are required — the Students must mix with his fellow- 
men and study them. If we could conceive of a College so monastic, 
that for the four years its curriculum requires, the Student must find 
his whole world within its walls, he would leave it on graduation, so 
fully imbued with College airs and conceits, that years would be re- 
quired before he would be bearable by his fellows. This of course is 
an extreme case, but all approaches to it are followed by proportion- 
ate results. On the other hand, the objections to very large cities 
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the seats of Colleges are very obvious. The temptations to dissipa- 
tion, and the facilities for concealing it, are too freely offered among 
crowds, to make it desirable for parents to send their sons to pass four 
years of their life in a metropolis, in the peculiar situation of a Student . 
*It is in view of these facts that the founders of Colleges sometimes 
consent to forego the humanizing effects of crowds, and place their 
seats of learning away from the haunts of men, thinking that in giving 
up civilization, the dissipations which mark its way will at the same 
time be placed out of reach. Here, however, is a grand mistake. 
Many of the dissipations of city life are of course gotten rid of, but 
in their place are apt to enter the harder, coarser kinds, to fill up the 
intervals of study, from the fact that only such are attainable. It is 
in the moderate-sized city, then, that we think education is to be pur- 
sued to the best advantage, — where the social man can be cultivated 
— where innocent amusements can be obtained ; and in resp^t to those 
which are not innocent, public opinion will teach the Student that he 
is amenable to the laws of society, and if he wishes to keep his posi- 
tion, he must yield to them, and forbear. We didn't intend to expa- 
tiate so largely on this subject, but once started we couldn't " wind 
the thing up" sooner. We beg pardon for it, and as this is supposed 
to be a News Article, where, if any one chooses to read it, he may 
find out what is going on at <* Trinity," we proceed to enlighten him. 
The Literary Societies of the College are two in number, — the 
Literary Atheuacum and Parthanon, — which meet weekly for the 
Societies, manufacture of oratorical prodigies. A branch of the 
« B K is established here. Its elections are held on the day preceding 
Class Day, when the fortunate Juniors who have been chosen, have 
their names inscribed on its roll of fame. There are also a Missionary 
and four secret Societies in the College. 
Looking back for important events to chronicle, we select the Clasa- 
Day and Commencement of *60. Pleasant they really 

Commencement. 

were. On Class-Day, " the handsome thing" was cer- 
tainly done in the way of the exercises, and of the festivities in which 
we were invited to participate ; and we venture to say, that Christ 
Church never witnessed a finer display than it did last Commence- 
ment. The only unpleasant thing about both affairs, was that they 
closed the College career of a class of good fellows. 

On Saturday, the 8th of September, a College meeting was held for 
Election of *^® clectiou of the first " Board of Editors," for the 

Editors. u University Quarterly." None but Seniors were 
eligible, and the following gentlemen were chosen : Wm. H. Birck- 
head, £. C. Norris, Augustus Morse, and B. Y. Cowling. 
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XV.— WESLEYAN UNIVERSITT. 

It ^as designed that our first News Article should be historical Id 
character, but owing to the lateness of the hour, we can only sketch a 
few items in reference to the present state of our University. In a 
future number we hope to be able to furnish a history of the Institu- 
tion. 

The present year has opened quite auspiciously. The Freshman 
optniBgof the Class numbcrs about forty members, and all the other 
^®*'- Classes received accessions. 

Important changes have recently occurred in the Faculty, by the 
cbanget In the resignation of Dr. True, Hedding Professor of Intellec- 
Facuiiy. ^^al Philosophy and Belles Lettres, and Kev. J. W. 
Lindsay, A.M., Professor of the Latin and Hebrew languages. Prof. 
Lindsay held the Chair of Latin and Hebrew for twelve years, and 
resigned it to accept the pastoral charge of the Thirtieth St. M. £. 
Church, New York. Dr. True held his Professorship for eleven yearv. 
He has now accepted the pastoral charge of the M. £. Church, at 
Tarrytown, N. Y. It is also understood that the Greek depitrtment 
will shortly be made vacant by the resignation of Prof. Harvey B. 
Lane. The vacancy occasioned in the Latin department has been 
filled by the election of the Rev. A. C. Foss, A. M^ a former gradu- 
ate of this Institution. The Hebrew is under the charge of Dr. Ly- 
man Coleman. Dr. True's department is only temporarily filled. It 
is mostly divided between Drs. Cummings and Johnst4>n. The Elo- 
cution is under the charge of Professor Ealph G. Hibbard. No name 
has yet been announced to fill the prospective vacancy in the Greek 
department. 

The Students expressed their high regard for Professors True and 

Lindsay, by appropriate testimonials, and the Joint Board 

Profs. Trn* and of Trustccs and Yisltors expressed, by unanimous reso. 

lutions, its high appreciation of their valuable services. 

Dr. Johston is the oldest Professor in the Faculty, and has had a 
personal acquaintance, with but one exception, with every graduate of 
the Institution. The Alumni at their Festival, last Commencement, 
Preientfttion to wl»ioh Completed the twenty-fifth year of his connection 

Dr. johniion. ^^^j^ ^y^^ department of Natural Sciences, presented him 

with a purse of a thousand dollars. 
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The Silver Weddings of Drs. Johnston and True were appropriately 
surer Celebrated at the the close of l«wt term, by surprise vis- 
Weddings. j^ ^^^^ ^.jj^ Studcnts. Theso occasions were full of in- 
ierest and enjoyment. 

There are six secret and two public Societies connected with the 
University. The recent elections of officers for the 
latter, resulted as follows : 

Peitho. Philo: 

Presidents^ Nathan W. Wilder. John W. Bamhart. 

Vice-PresidenUf Nathaniel L. Briggs. Hiram L. Kelsey. 

Secretaries^ Ghas. T. Reed. Henry L. Dickinson. 

Treasurers, Geo. C. Round. Henry M. Blake. 

Ldbrarianst 
Seniors, N. W. Wilder. J. S. Breckenridge. 

Juniors, Ezra Hall. P. B. Shumway. 

Sophomore, W. P. Hubbard. 

The Public Society interest, which had been on the decline for some 
years past, is rapidly increasing. Regular meetings for debate are 
held every Tuesday evening, and public meetings in Chapel, once or 
twice each term. Last year the Faculty offered to assign only half a 
lesson for Wednesday morning, as an inducement to attend the Public 
Societies, but the plan was soon abandoned, and the Societies must 
attribute their present improved condition, chiefly, to other causes. 
How long the interest will continue, remains to be seen. The appoint- 
ments for the next public exercise in Chapel, are as follows : 

Peitbo. Phllo. 

Orators, N. L. Briggs. J. S. Breckenridge. 

Disputants, W. F. Osborne, P. B. Shumway, 

J. L. Topham, C. 0. Brigham, 

E. Hall, James N. Garatt, 

J. M. King, M. A. Hill. 

Both the Societies have large Libraries and well fitted Halls. 
MiuioDAry ^^^ Officcrs of the Missionary Lyceum are as follows : 

Lyoenni. 

President, Hubbard B. Payne. 

Vice-President, N. W. Wilder. 

Secretary, D. H. Sawyer. 

Treasurer, P. B. Shumway. 

Directors, A. Rittenhouse, 

H. L. Dickinson. 
VOL. II. 33<» 
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This Society holds public meetings in Chapel on the eveDing of the 
first Sabbath in each month. An oration is delivered by some mem- 
ber of the Senior Class, and '* Missionary Intelligence" is giYen by a 
Junior. Quite a number of the old members are now Missionaries in 
foreign fields. The following are the appointments for the next public 
meeting : 

Oration, Edgar F. Clark. 

Missionary Intelligence, Geo. C. Round. 

The Lyceum has a very interesting and valuable Museum, and a 
good Library. 
No prizes were awarded in this Institution until recently. The 
President's Prize, of the value ten dollars, to promote 
excellence in declamation, was established by Dr. Cum- 
mings in 1858. The speakers are chosen by ballot, Irom tbe Junior 
and Sophomore Classes. The members of each Class cast their votes 
for twelve of their number, and from these the Faculty select the six 
receiving the highest number of votes. The Adams Mathematical 
Prize, of Fifteen Dollars, was established last year, by the Rev. 0. 0. 
Adams, of the Providence Conference. It is offered to the Sophomore 
Class. The Walsh Prize, designed to promote excellent scholarship 
in Latin and Greek, is also offered to the Sophomore Class. It was 
established the present year, by Cornelius Walsh, Esq., of Newark, 
N. J. The Parker Prize, of Ffteen Dollars, to promote excellence in 
Composition, was also established the present year, by the Rev. John 
Parker, of the N. Y. East Conference. It is offered to the Senior 
Class. 

The Peithos, provoked to " good works" by these examples of lib- 
erality, have established Prizes to promote excellence in 
Debate and Declamation. The Prize in Debate is offered 
to Juniors and Sophomores ; the Prize in Declamation to Freshmen. 
The Annual Examining Committee is to be the Committee of Award. 
Important improvements about the buildings and premises have 
been made during the last year. Three new buildings 
mprovem . ^^ ^^ prescut uudcr contemplation ; one for the Chemi- 
cal and Philosophical departments, an Observatory, and Chapel. The 
matter has been placed in the hands of an able Committee, consisting 
of several leading gentlemen of New York and Boston, and there is 
no doubt but that, at least, the Chapel Building will be immediately 
provided for. This building will be one hundred feet by sixty, with 
two towers. The first story, fourteen feet high, is to be divided into 
six Recitation Rooms. The Chapel will be on the second story, sixty- 
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five by sixty, and the remainder will be fitted up for a Lecture Room. 

This story will be about thirty feet high. The building is to cost 

twenty-five thousand dollars. 
The appointments for the Sophomore Exhibition at the close of the 
Sophomore prcseut term, have just been announced. The follow- 

Appoiatments. j^g jg ^ |jg|. ^f ^j^^ special houors : 

Latin Oration, — Charles Albert Barnard. 

Latin Dialogue, — John Clark Rand, Truman Hiram Eimpton. 

Greek Oration, — William Palister Hubbard. 

Ancient Classical Oration, — George Amos Newcomb. 

Discussion, — ^Albert Harmon Wyatt, Joseph Pullman. 

In addition to the above there are twelve First Class Orations, ma- 
king in all, nineteen honors out of twenty-five appointments. Well 
done for the Sophomores. The Latin Oration and Latm Dialogue are 
equal in rank. The latter seems to have been introduced in order to 
meet this rather unusual contingency, of having the first three men la 
the Class on a perfect equality. 

The Junior Exhibition comes off at the close of the second term, 
and the Prize Declamation at the close of the year. 

Chapel Orations are delivered by the Seniors every evening after 
the religious exercises, except on Monday evening, when 
the Sabbath Roll is called. Formerly each Senior was 
required to deliver three orations during the year, but the number has 
been increased to five by Dr. Cummings. The orations are limited to 
an average length of from six to ten minutes, and are carefully read 
and criticised by the President before delivery. 

The physical man is receiving a due share of attention. There are 

five Boat Clubs, and spirited games of football and 

cricket, may be witnessed every day upon the spacious 

campus. The Gymnasium is also extensively patronized. Perhaps 

these items may be considered as among the best possible indications 

of the intellectual and spiritual growth. 

The Editorial Board of the University Quartbrly, is com- 
posed of the following : 

Seniors^ Aaron Rittenhouse, Nathaniel L. Briggs. 

Juniors, James Marcus King, Robert Birdsey Atwood. 
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XVI.— WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

Our little town, so snugly wrapt up amid the Hoosio hills, perhaps 
at no season of the year is more beautiful than in the Fall. The 
dear blue sky, the ripening crops and fruits, the leaves with all their 
changing beauty, a healthy and bracing air, are all the welcome ac- 
companiments of this season. Now and then a pouring rain, afler the 
drizzling equinoctial, gives us a call. 

Nor do our amusements fail us during this season. Sophomores 
and Freshmen, with their wonted hilarity, make the 

AmoMinents* 

most of the moonlight nights over their exciting game 
of football. Base ball, too, in spite of our defeat at Amherst, on the 
" 4th," has still numbers of admirers. The Gymnasium was never in 
a more prosperous condition. Under the presidency of W. E. Church, 
it has been newly furnished with additional apparatus for developing 
the " Physical." 

Commencement week is a ' gala* season at " old Williams." Then 
her many sons from all parts of the land, from all 
trades and professions, meet and shake hands over the 
prosperity of Alma Mater. Then everybody knows everybody ; old 
classmates are relating over old College scrapes, ministers comparing 
notes, lawyers discussing cases, doctors denouncing contrary sys- 
tems, teachers unfolding their experience, and all, even to the embryo 
Freshman, enjoying the occasion. This year the Pulpit, the Bar, the 
the Army, the Press, Politics, Medicine, Literature and Society were 
all ably represented. 

Gov.Banks and his staff, the latter clad in full uniform, attracted uni- 
versal attention. Gov. Wool, of Troy, with aids, Hon. David Dudley 
Field, Hon. John Z. Goodrich, Judge Rockwell, James Humphrey, 
Congressman from the Brooklyn district, H. L. Dawes, Berkshire Rep- 
resentative, Rev. Heman Humphrey, Ex-President of Amherst Col- 
lege, and many other "notables," were interested attendants upon our 
Commencement Exercises. The Baccalaureate Sermon by the Presi- 
dent was, as it always is, one of the grand features. However poor 
and unsatisfactory be the rest of the exercises, the Baccalaureate is 
always sinewy in thought and lasting in impressions. The text was 
from John, 6th, 12th. " Gather up the fragments, that nothing be 
lost." In the evening. Rev. Mr. Manning, assistant pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, delivered an able and masterly address before 
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the Mills Society of Inquiry ; Subject, ''Fantbeism* its Founders and 
lUustrators." 

Monday, July dOtb. Tbe lovers of fine mosio attended the con- 
cert given by Devening's Band, of Troy. 

Tuesday, July 31st. At 9 o'clock, an interesting meeting of the 
Alumni was held at their hall. Speeches were made by J. D. Colt, 
Lieut. Gov. Trask, David Dudley Field, Hon. Mr. Porter and others. 

Tbe officers elected for the ensuing year were, President, James D. 
Colt, Vice-President, Henry L. Sabin, Secretary. Rev. N. H. Griffin. 
Directors, Eev. Addison Ballard, Hon. W. I. Townsend, Alexander 
Hyde. 

After tbe Alumni meeting, Rev. Henry M. Field, Editor of theN.Y. 
Evangelist, delivered the address before the Alumni. His subject was 
** True Success in Life." After reviewing tbe different callings in life, 
he showed that true success depended on labor, intelligence, and vir- 
tue. C. W. Emerson, of New York City, followed, with a Poem on 
"Life." The Alumni took dinner at the Mansion House. Speeches 
were made by Gov. Banks, President Hopkins, H. M. Field and others. 
D. D. Field announced that Nathan Jackson, of New York City, had 
given $2,000, the income of which was to defray the annual expenses 
of the Jackson Supper. 

At 3 o'clock, Geo. Sumner, of Boston, pronounced the orati(Hi be- 
fore the Adelphic Union, on *' Education in Europe." In the evening 
a large audience assembled in the church, to listen to the Prize Bhe< 
torical Exhibition. Tbe speakers were as follows : 

Juniors. — Stephen W. Dana, Joseph Davidson, Whl M. Hoe«. 

Sophomores. — W. W. Bull, 0. P. N. Nason, J.E. Simmons, Eu- 
gene H. Titus. 

Freshmenw«-^eo. C. Brown, Predwul Cleveland, Benj. B. Jones, 
J. S. Mitchell. 

The prizes were awarded to Stephen W. Dana, of the Juniors, Eu- 
gene H. Titus, of the Sophomore, and Geo. 0. Brown of the Fresh- 
man class. 

On Wednesday the usual exercises of Commencement took plaoe. 
The orations, which lasted throughout the entire day, were most of 
them well delivered, and bore the stamp of originality. Edward 
Hooker delivered the Salutatory, and E. M. Morley, the Valedictory, 
The degree of A. B., was then conferred upon forty-six members of the 
graduating class ; the degree of A. M., on seventeen former graduates. 
Honorary degree of A. M., on Rev. S. S, Smith, of Warren, Hon, 
Henry Wilson, of Natick, Hon. Ezra linooln, of Bostoiif Hon. Alon- 
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to C. Vtige, of Schenectady, N. T„ Hon. N. P. Banks, of Chicago ; 
D. Dm upon Rev. Zachary Eddy, of Northampton. 

Rev. Nicholas Murray, D. D., (Kirwan,) of Elizabethtown, N. J^ 
was chosen trustee in place of Rev. Dr. Gooley, deceased. The exer- 
cises this year were fully equal to those of years preceding. The 
weather was all that could he desired, and the attendance larger than 
usual. 

The Literary Societies are now in flourishing conditions. The 
Philologian has for its President, Geo. Whit^. The Philotechnian, 
Stephen W. Dana. The Adelphic Union Dehate takes place in the 
new Chapel on Wednesday evening, Oct. 17. The following have 
parts. 

PhUologlaB. Fhilotachnian. 

Orators, E. 8. Wells, John H. Denison. 

Debaters, P. R. Day, J. G. VanMarter, 

G. A. Sanders, F. P. Woodbury, 

M, W. Hayden, William Ramsey. 

Question, — "Does Civilization tend to abolish Military Discipline ?" 
The Philoteehnians have the affirmative, the Philologians the negative. 

Jonathan Phillips, of Boston, in his recent will, among many other 
bequests, gave the sum of S5,000 to Williams College, the interest of 
which is to be appropriated annually to the purchase of new books for 
the College Library, which now contains ten thousand volumes. 

We are gratified to learn that Mr. Charles W. Pierce, has been ap- 
pointed assistant Professor of Mathematics. Mr. Pierce is a grad- 
uate of Williams, in class of '57. 

The Students perhaps have been more evenly balanced in the re- 
spective classes this year, than for many years before. The Seniors, 
Junior and Sophomore Classes have each sixty members ; the Fresh- 
man, fifty-six. 

The Expedition, bound for the coast of Greenland, that left Thom- 
aston, Maine, on the 27th of June, under the charge of Prof. Chad- 
bourne, composed of Williams Students, has arrived safely home. 
The large collections of Birds, Fishes, Insects, Minerals, relics of Es- 
quimaux life, all attest the success of the expedition. They went 
within sixty miles of Holsteimburg, which is just within the Arctic 
circle. Prof. Chadboume gave an interesting lecture some weeks 
since, on the Expedition, exhibiting numbers of curiosities seen. The 
party all enjoyed themselves and returned with improved health. 

The election of Editors for the Univbrsitv Quarterly, has 
taken place in the Sophomore Class, resulting in the choice of S. Ben- 
jamin Jones and George C. Brown. 
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XVII.— YALE COLLEGE. 

The closing week of the third term, is always a memorable epoch 
of the College year. New Haven, then arrayed in all 

CoiniDeiic6ineiiti 

the pride of its Summer beauty, is thronged with stran- 
gers. The Alumni are omnipresent. Trembling applicants for ad- 
mission to College, full of curiosity about the strange life they are 
soon to enter, wander solitary or in modest groups about the grounds, 
gazing with becoming awe and reverence at those time-honored, but 
sadly unpicturesque piles of red brick, which constitute our Alma 
Mater. The masculine monotony, which is wont to pervade the pre- 
cincts of the College, is agreeably interrupted by the welcome intru- 
sion of fair " cousins" and sisters. The many subordinate incidents 
and events, however, which after all impart to "Commencement time" 
its liveliest personal interest, cannot be chronicled in the pages of the 
Quarterly. The literary exercises of the week were inaugurated 
Sunday, July 24th, by the delivery of the Baccalaureate discourse by 
the College Chaplain, Prof. Fisher. On the evening of the same day» 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D., of New York, addressed the Yale Missionary 
Society, on the subject of " The necessity of individual effort in the 
Missionary cause." Tuesday, July 25th, Rev. C. W. Clapp, pro- 
nounced the " Concio ad Clerum." 
The morning of Wednesday, July 26th, was devoted to the annual 
Alumni meeting of the Alumni. No event, which breaks the 
MeetiDf. smooth. Unvaried current of life in an Institution of 
learning, is more replete with interest than this yearly re-union of the 
widely scattered College family, at the old homestead. The hand- 
some and spacious hall, constructed especially for these anniversaries, 
although appropriated also to the Inquisitorial tortures of the Biennial 
examinations, was tastefully decorated for the occasion. The walls 
were adorned with portraits of distinguished graduates, and former 
officers of the College. It needed but a slight effort of the imag- 
ination to invest the kindly face of old Gov. Yale, as he looked 
down from the dim canvas on the scene below, with a smile of con- 
scious pride and satisfaction. Mr. Peletiah Pent, Chairman of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, was elected President. The old* 
est living graduate, Joshua Dewey, of Watertown, a member of the 
class of 1787, was then introduced by Prof. Thacher. Fitting tribute 
having been paid to the memory of the lamented Prof. Goodrich, by 
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the Rev. Mr. Richards, of Boston, and President Ghapin, of Belmt 
College, the classes present were called upon successively in the order 
of their graduation. Prof. Horse, whose early &nie as an ardst has 
been thrown into the shade by the world-wide renown of his sabse- 
quent achieyements in science, represented the class of 1810. £x- 
Gov. Ellsworth, followed, and, after an apposite and neatly toraed 
compliment to Prof. Morse, spoke with affectionate warmth in eulogy 
of his classmates,-«Hillhouse, Adams and Qoodrich. President 
Woolsey was spokesman for the class of 1820. ** He felt, when his 
class was called,** he remarked with a touch of pleasantry in the oat- 
set of a brief speech of characteristic terseness and vigor, '^ aA some 
ladies do when their age is mentioned ; but he meant to live some 
years yet, to do what he could for the College and the world." After 
speeches by Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, Rev. Dr. Rsher, Mr. 
Esty, of Massachusetts, and other graduates of ^stinction, the Alum- 
ni repaired to North Church, and there listened to an elaborate dis- 
course by Rev. W. B. Sprague, D. D., of Albany. His theme, happfly 
chosen for local interest, '* Yale College as represented in her Triennial 
Catalogues,'* was treated with marked ability and eloquence. 
The reunions of those ancient rivals, the great literary societieSi 
Society " Brothers in Unity," and "Linonia," took place Wed- 
Reuniuot. ncsday afternoon in their respective halls, and were 
characterized by their accustomed mirthfulness and enthusiasm. 

In the evening. Judge Thomas, of Boston, pronounced the Annual 
Phi Beta Kappa Oration beforc the Phi Beta Kappa Society, on the sub- 
oration. j^^j^^ ^f i^The Army of the Reserve in the various Forces 
of Civilization." The rare excellence of this scbolaijly production, 
alike chaste in style and vigorous in thought, partially compensated 
for the disappointment produced by the non-appearance of the poet of 
the occasion. Three years ago, the platform was graced with a 
poet without an orator ; since that time prose has reigned supreme, 
and we have had orators without poets. This ancient fraternity must 
bestir itself to regain the waning favor of the Muses before its next 
Anniversary. The election of officers of the society resulted 
follows : 

Chancellor J. G. Hoyt, President^ 
Prof. A. C. Twining, Vtce-PresidenU 
Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., Cor. Secretary^ 
Prof. Hubert A. Newton, Treaturert 
Tracy Peck, AsH. Treasurer^ 
Walter Hanford, Rec, Secretary, 
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The following appointments were made for tiie Commencement of 
1860. 

Orator,— W. G. T. Shedd. 
Suhititutet—Qomf^YiM^ C. Felton, 
PoeU — Champion Bissell. 

Our capricious New England weather did not permit the Class of 
'60 to make its exit without treating it to a farewell specimen of its 
Commencement Versatility. A promising morning, lavish of sunshine, ^^; 

^•y* was only the deceptive precursor of a day of fitful 

showers. In spite, however, of threatening skies. North Church was 
early crowded to its utmost capacity. On the platform with the 
President and other officers of the College, were Gov. Buckingham, 
Lieut. Gov. Catlin, and many other distinguished guests. The galle- 
ries, occupied exclusively by ladies, were literally packed, presenting a 
compact mass of gay colors and fluttering fans; a spectacle whose at- 
tractions were powerful enough to divert the thoughts of the gravest 
Senior from the long coveted "sheep-skin," now almost within his 
grasp, and even from the loving contemplation of pet passages in that 
oration with which an unsuspecting world was about to be startled. 
An enlivening variety was imparted to the exercises by the music of 
Noll's Orchestral Band, of New York. The performances of the 
graduating class confirmed the high literary reputation it has always 
maintained. Three successive years it has borne off the honors in the 
contest for the Yale Literary Medal, the only field of literary competition 
afforded in College, where the lists are freely thrown open to all 
comers without regard to class. Its appointment list evinces a high 
standard of scholarship ; in social intercourse with other classes, it 
has made many friends who send after it, now that it has passed from 
College walls, a hearty " God-speed." One hundred and eight di- 
plomas, dubbing their happy possessors Bachelors of Arts, were con- 
ferred by the President, in his black gown, with a brief address in the 
Ciceronian dialect, which, it is only charitable to suppose, each newly 
fledged Alumnus fully understood and appreciated. Fifty, of whom the 
larger part were members of the Class of 1857, received the advanced . 
degree of M. A. Our Corporation, which is somewhat chary of these 
Academic distinctions, bestowed this year an unusually large number 
of honorary degrees. The list is as follows. 

A. B. — Henry Powers. 

A. M. — John Duane Park, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut. 

VOL. n. 34 
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Stephen G. Hubbard, M. P^ New Haven. 

Joslah Curtis, M. D^ Boston. 
M. Hall MoAlister, California. 
Frederick B. Perkins, Hartford. 
John C. Mitchell, Stratford, Conn. 
Henry M. Seeley. 
B. Ph.— William A. Anthony. 

LL. D. — Cornelius C. Felton, President of Harvard University. 

The Corporation of the College held their annual meeting on July 
MMCiorof th« ^^^^* This body, which makes the laws, appoints tbe 

oorpor»uoa. Faculty, rcgulatcs the expenses, and has the general 
control of the College, consists of the President, Treasurer and Sec- 
retary of the College, the Governor and Lieutenant Governor of Con- 
necticut, the six senior members of the State Senate, and ten clergy- 
men, constituting a close corporation, which fills its own vacancies. 
At their meeting this year several measures of importance to the 
Students were passed. It was voted that Yale Students, hereafter, 
should not be allowed to participate in any College Union Regatta 
during Term time, although they might continue to hold regattas 
among themselves. The petition of the Linonian and Brothers Soci- 
eties, that their taxes might be charged and collected on the Term- 
bills of the College, was granted, and the arrangement by which the 
offices of Assistant Librarians to the College and Society Librarians 
were to be united, was also approved. Mr. Joseph L. Daniels, of the 
Class of 1860, has since been appointed the Librarian of the Brothers 
in Unity, under the new system, which is now fairly at work. 

Prof. Ellas P. Loomis, of the University of New York, was elected 
±0 the Munson Professorship of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, 
left vacant by the death of Prof. Olmstead in 1859, and $2500 was 
voted for the purchase of additional Philosophical Apparatus, to which 
itichard S. Fellowes, Esq., of New Haven, subsequently added $500 
more for the same purpose. Prof. Loomis has accepted the appoint- 
ment, and is now in Europe procuring the apparatus. In November 
he will return and enter immediately on the duties of his professorship. 

The receipts of the College during the past year were $60,628, and 
the expenditures $60,737. For prizes and scholarships there was 
given $3,604. The amount expended on the College Library was 
$1,077. Tuition was remitted to indigent Students, to the amount of 
$1,932. 

The whole expense of instruction in the various departments was 
$25,503. The cost of sustaining the Gymnasium, for 

ymnuam. ^^^^^ lights, Instruction, janitor, and incidental repairs. 
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was $421. Hitherto no regular instruction in gymnastics has been 
given, although, during one Term, evening lessons were given by M. 
J. Arcan, of the City Gymnasium. For the present year, however, Mr. 
Lyman 6. Bunnell, of the Class of 1860, has been engaged at a salary 
of $250, to give instructions for an hour every day, and two hours on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, which are half holidays. Besides Mr. 
Bunnell, a janitor is constantly in attendance. It has been also 
determined, we understand, to erect a substantial iron fence around 
the front and sides of the College square, next Spring. 
The Hon. C. J. McCurdy, the Hon. J. D. Park and the Hon. Wm. 
Prices in the ^^ Miuor, LL.D., Were the committee, this year, to award 
Law School, ^jj^ prizes oflfcred for legal dissertations written by mem- 
bers of the Yale Law School. The subject was " Estoppel in pais," 
and the award was as follows : 

First Prize. — Horatio N. Warner, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Second Prize. — William C. Page, East Haven, Conn. 
The Union College Regatta is not perhaps, with strict propriety, 
Union College included in a News Article exclusively Yalensian. A 
Regatta. y^j^^f ^jj^ Summary sketch of the main incidents, is, 
however, justified by the prominent, although rather unfortunate part 
played by our boatmen on that occasion. Worcester was, a second 
time, selected as the place of the Kegatta. Its large hotels were 
thronged, and its pleasant streets overflowed with Students. Harvard 
and Yale were of course most largely represented, although there was 
a considerable body of Brown men in attendance. From the outset, a 
confident and, as the result proved, well grounded anticipation of vic- 
tory was plainly manifested by the Cambridge men ; Yale, relying on 
her last year's triumph over her formidable rival, maintained some 
show of hopefulness and kept up a stout heart, in spite of a lurking 
presentiment of the coming defeat. Lake Quinsigamond, where the 
Regatta was held, is better described by its ordinary name among the 
people of Worcester — Long Pond. It is a narrow, river-like stretch 
of water, winding around among the hills for seven miles in all, but 
broadening out into a quiet bay of a mile and a half at the place where 
the races came off. On both sides of the lake temporary seats were 
erected, capable of accommodating, as it was estimated at the time, 
some eight thousand people. A large tent was set up close to the 
water, in which all the boats were kept together. The first day was 
devoted exclusively to matches between College boats, the races 
coming off as follows : 
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FreAman Boats. 

Harvardw — Thetis, lap>8treak, six oared, 19^40}" 

Yale. — Glyuna, lap-streak, six oared 2^J2Q^' 

Sophomore Boats. 

Harvard. — Haidee, lap-streak, six oared, 2(y.0T' 

Yale. — Thulia, lap-streak, six oared, distanced. 

University Boats. 

The Harvard, shell, six oared, no coxswaiD, 18^.53'' 

The Yale, shell, six oared, with coxswain 19^.5^'' 

The Brown, shell, six oared, no coxswain, 21'. 15" 

These races were for champion flags, subscribed for by the Students ; 
bnt, on the second day, the city of Worcester offered prizes in money. 
On this day also, the Sophomore boats from Harvard and Yale, ar- 
ranged to have another trial, the sickness of one of the Thalia's crew, 
the day before, having prevented a fair display of her speed. One of 
the Glyuna crew was therefore substituted, and a new trial agreed 
upon. It was a matter of general regret that the Harvard, throngh 
the sickness of two of her crew, was unable to pull on the second day. 

Second Day — Lap-streak hoats. 

Harvard.— T^ir^i J,' 20'.10" 

Harvard. — Haidee, ruled out. 

Yale.— TAn/ia, " " 

The unsatisfactory termination of this race was due to the Haidee^s 
fouling the Thulia soon after the start, on account of which iheThulia 
dropped out of the course ; both were ruled out by the judges, and the 
prize given to the Thetis, 

Shell Boats, 

Gersh Banker, six oared. Newburgh, N. Y 18'.37" 

Yale, six oared. New Haven, Conn 19M0" 

Union, four oared. Boston, 19'.41" 

Quickstep, four oared. Boston, distanced. 

It is but fair to say that on the second day the boats were timed on 
the return, when their stems crossed the line ; on the first day it was 
when the bows reached it. This makes a difference in the time of 
about three seconds. 
The Chess match between Harvard and Yale was played on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday of the Regatta week, at 
the rooms of the Worcester Chess Club; the players 
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being, for Harvard, Messrs. J. T. Cole and F. H. Nye, and for Yale, 
8. E. Baldwin and Henry Champion. The first game occupied four- 
teen hours, and resulted in a draw by perpetual check ; the second 
was won by Yale, the game occupying ten hours, most of it being 
played at one sitting from 7 P. M. of Wednesday to 3.30 A. M. of 
Thursday. One of the Harvard players being obliged to leave town 
that morning, the match, which was to be for the best two out of three 
games, could not be played out. The games were of the close order, 
(one the Queen's Gambit, and one the French,) and were cautiously 
played on both sides ; the first was of about fifty, and the second of 
about sixty moves. 

The Billiard match between the Harvard and Yale Freshmen, was 

played by Messrs. William Frothingham, and William 

Stackpole, for Harvard, and Messrs. T. C, Bacon, and 

6. St. J. Sheffield, for Yale, in Brinley Hall, on Wednesday evening, 

and resulted in favor of Harvard. 

Our old electioneering system, which followed the luckless Fresh- 
sutementof men with relentless persecution, from the moment he 
p»cu. ggi; f^^ jjj j^g^ Haven, until he was safely ensconced in 
one of the Societies, has passed into oblivion. The resolutions, pub- 
lished in our last Number, were scrupulously observed, and the whole 
contest was made to rest on " Statement of Facts." This gave a new 
interest and importance to that occasion, and ought to have impartedi 
to it a new dignity. The Sophomores, however, were not to deprived 
of the luxury accorded to them by immemorial usage, of asserting their 
supremacy over the new comers. A terrific " Rush" was the natural 
and inevitable consequence of an attempt to compel the Freshmen to 
enter the Hall with uncovered heads. A connoisseur from a Missis- 
sippi flat-boat, of the most liberal views in such matters, could not 
have desired a more perfectly free scrimmage than ensued. The whole 
scene would have supplied even the fertile imagination of Dante, with, 
some valuable hints for the " Inferno." 

The Orators of the respective Societies were, 

For Linonia : President^ S. Arthur Bent. 

Senior Orator^ George M. Towle. 
Junior Orator, D. Henry Chamberlain. 

For the Brothers in Unity : 

President, Tracy Peck, Jr. 

Senior Orator, John £. Marshall. 

Junior Orator, Henry P. Johnston. 
VOL. n. 34* 
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The speeches were marked by more honesty and less declamation 
than is usual at these periodical word-battles. As many of the Fresh- 
men did not wait until the close of the exercises, the hour being quite 
late, it was of course impossible to announce the result that evening. 
The next morning, however, the lists were completed, giving the Broth- 
ers 75, and the Linonians 69, in the Freshman Glass, and, in the whole 
College, Brothers, 257, Linonians, 255. 

The annual election of general officers of the Yale Navy took place, 
on Wednesday, Sept. 26th. Only the Captains and 
Lieutenants of the several Boat-Clubs are allowed to vote 
at this election. Twenty-four votes were cast, and the following offi- 
cers chosen : 

Commodore, Charles T. Stanton, Nereid Club, Class of *61. 

First Fleet Captain, E. S. Lyman, Thulia Club, Class of '61. 

Second Fleet Captain, C. H. Raymond, Olympia Club, Scientific 
Department. 

Treasurer, Samuel Appleton, Nixie Club, Class of '63. 

The Yale Navy is now composed of the following boats : 

Navv Boats. 

Old Yale, (Commodore's boat,) cedar shell boat, 46 feet long, 22 
inches wide, 8 inches deep, pulls six oars, carries a Coxswain ; built by 
McKay, of New York, in July, 1859. 

Yale, cedar shell boat, 48 feet long, 23 inches wide, 7 inches deep; 
pulls six oars, carries a Coxswain ; built by McKay, of New York, in 
July, 1860. 

YoLANTE, shell boat, 36 feet long, 29 inches wide, puUs four oars ; 
built by Dalton, in St. Johns, N. B., in 1858. 

Scientijic Department. 

Olympia, lap-streak barge, 46 feet long, pulls eight oars ; built by 
Coyle & Sterling, St. Johns, N. B. 

Academic Department, 

Nereid Club, Class of '61. Three boats. 1. A lap-streak race- 
boat, 45 feet long, pulls six oars, carries a Coxswain ; built by Mc- 
Kay, of New York, in Sept. 1859. 2. A lap-streak barge, 45 feet 
long, pulls six oars ; built by IngersoU, of New York, in May, 1858. 
3. Pleasure barge, 35 feet long, pulls six oars ; built in Aug., 1858, 
by Brooks & Thatcher, New Haven. 
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Cymoth5e Club, Class of '61. One boat — a lap-streak barge, 45 
feet long, pulls six oars ; built by James, of Brooklyn, in May, 1858. 

Atalanta Club, Class of '61. Two boats. 1. A lap-streak race- 
boat, 45 feet long, pulls six oars, no Coxswain ; built by James, of 
Brooklyn, in June, 1858. 2. Pleasure barge, 30 feet long, pulls siix 
oars ; built by Newman, of New York, in May, 1851. 

Thulia Club, Class of '62. Two boats. 1. A lap-streak race 
boat, 45 feet long, pulls six oars ; carries a Coxswain ; built by Mc- 
Kay, of New York, in April, 1860. 2. A pleasure barge, 30 feet long, 
pulls six oars ; built by James, of Brooklyn, in May, 1853. 

Nautilus Club, Class of '62. One boat — a lap-streak barge, 40 
feet long, pulls six oars ; built by James, of Brooklyn, in May, 1854. 

Glyuna Club, Class of '63. One boat — a lap-streak race boat, 
45 feet long, pulls six oars, carries a Coxswain ; built by McKay, of 
New York, in June, 1860. 

Yaruna Club, Class of '63. One boat — a pleasure barge, 33 feet 
long, pulls six oars ; built by Darling, of New York, in May, 1858. 

Nixie Club, Class of '63. One boat — a pleasure barge, 38 feet 
long, pulls six oars ; built by James, of New York, in May, 1860. 

On September 22nd, was held the annual election of Yale Editors 
Editors for th« for the Univbrsity QUARTERLY, resulting as follows : 

UnlvarsityQiuLr* 
terly. 

Clasi of ISei. 

Simeon E. Baldwin New Haven, Conn. 

Hubert S. Brown, New Hartford, Conn. 

Robert L. Chamberlain , Cleveland 0. 

Cloii of 1S62. 
James P. Blake, New Haven, Conn, 

D. Henry Chamberlain, Worcester, Mass. 

Flavius J. Cook Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

Clasi of 1863. 
Leander T. Chamberlain, West Brookfield, Mass. 

E. Porter Hyde, Youngstown, N. Y. 

William O. Sumner, Hartford, Conn. 

A Republican Club, among the Students, was organized on Satur- 
Yai6 R«pnbUc«n ^^7 evening, Sept. 29th, and the following officers 
^^^' elected. 
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Preiident, — S. Arthur Bent, Class of '61. 
Vice Pretidentsr-Cltias of '61— S. E. Baldwin, S. H. Lymao. 

" " '62— F. McVeagh, G. C- R!|fley. 
M u '64— G. W. Allen. T. A. Emerson. 
Recording Secretary, — Peter Collier, Class of '61. 
Corresponding Secretary, — ^E. B. Coe, Class of *62. 
Treasurert-^IBL. E. Cooley, Class of *63. 

The first meeting of the Club was held in one of the Society halls, 
Oct. 8th, at which a large audience of Students, of all politics, was 
addressed by Mark Bailey, M. A., and the question of the power of 
Congress over the Territories, was debated by Messrs. D. H. Chamber- 
lidn, F. J. Cook, S. B. Eaton, and L. T. Chamberlain. At subse- 
quent meetings, however, of the Linonian and Brothers Societies, the 
use of their halls was refused to the Club, in future, after a warm dis- 
cussion. 

The Yale Chess Club held its annual election of offi- 
cers m September, as follows : 

President, — S. E. Baldwin. 
Vice Presidents, — Class of '61 — J. A. Davenport. 

" " '62— W. W. Johnson. 
•« « '63— Charles Webster. 
" " '63— F. H. Betts. 
Secretary, — C. N. Jndson. 
Treasurer, — E. EL Apgar. 

The Club numbers thirty-eight members, and meets every Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoon during the Fall and Winter Terms. 
Medical Depart. '^^® Studcnts iu the Medicsl Department have elected 
™«°*- their Class officers as follows : 

Class President, — Joel W. Hyde, 
Class Vice President, — Charles W. Sheffirey. 

The following awards of College prizes have been made since our 
last issue : 
Clabk Scholarship, Class of '60, James H. Schneider. 

Declamation Prizes — Class of '62. 

First Prize— F. J. Cook, Ist Division. F. McVeagh, 2d Division, 
H. H. Stebbins, 3d Division. 

Second Prize — E. B. Coe, 1st Division. H. P. Johnston, 2d Divis- 
ion. G. C. Ripley. 3d Division. 

27«r J Prize— U. Dutton, 1st Division. T. B. Kirby, 2d Division. 
J. P. Taylor, 3d Division. 
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The Clark Soholarsbip is of the value of one handred and twenty 
dollars a year, and is awarded to the Student in each Senior Class, 
who passes the best examination in the studies of the College course, 
provided he remains in New Haven as a graduate one or two years, 
pursuing a course of study (not professional) under the direction of 
the Faculty. 

We give the summary of the number of Students now connected 
with Yale in the different departments. 

Theological Department, 20 

Law School, 27 

Medical School, 38 

Scientific Department, 25 

Academic Department, — Seniors, 100 

Juniors, 118 

Sophomores,.. 151 
Freshmen, .... 146—515 

Total, 625 



XVIII.— THE UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY ASSOCIATION. 

The Board of Compilation have the pleasure in this, as in former 
Numbers, of reporting the general condition of the affairs of the Asso^ 
elation. Arduous, delicate, and constant as their duties are, they feel 
that their reward is abundant, in the steady realization of the objects 
and purposes which the Quarterly seeks to promote* Especially do 
they appreciate and value the fraternal and courteous tone which has 
uniformly marked all the exten sive correspondence required in the con- 
duct of the Magazine. It is no small part of the reward of their la- 
bors, to be thus brought into active sympathy and acquaintance with 
so many brethren in the wide field of liberal education, and to know 
the kindly feelings and earnest purposes which they alike cherish. It 
1$ the object of these News Articles of the Association, by imparting 
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the genenl information which is continually gathering at the place of 
publication, to aronse and sustain in all the associated Boards, a degree 
of enthusiasm and fidelity which shall render the duties of the Central 
Board less arduous, and the success and usefulness of the Quarterly 
more complete and general. Nothing could hetter conduce to create 
interest and secure harmony and efficiency throughout our editorial 
fraternity, than a full knowledge of the actual condition and wants, 
present and prospective, of the Quarterly. It will be found, here as 
elsewhere, that interest and fidelity in this work are proportioned to 
the knowledge of its history, progress and necessities. It does not 
seem improper, then, to ask of all our co-laborers a carefnl examina- 
tion of this and similar Articles, and a full consideration of their sug- 
gestions and statements. 
A highly important event, the meeting of the first Annual Gonvenr 
tion of £ditors of the Quarterly, has occurred since the 

EdItorUl Con- 

rention «t Wor- issue of the Isst Number. The discussion of all import- 

ant topics connected with the Quarterly, and the pleas- 
ure of personal meeting and acquaintance, gave great value and en- 
joyment to the gathering. The Convention met for its first session at 
Franklhi Hall, Worcester, July 24th, 1860. There were found to be 
present from the different Editorial Boards, the following gentlemen : 

Of the Harvard Board, Messrs. H. G. Spaulding, C. A. Hum- 
phreys, J. B. Dennett ; of the Yale Board, Messrs. S. E. Baldwin, R. 
L. Chamberlin, J. P. Blake, D. H. Chamberlain, F. J. Cook ; of the 
Hamilton Board, Mr. J. S. Greves ; for the Troy Board, Mr. A. P. 
Heywood. 

This session was preliminary and informal. General conversation 
and discussion of the position of the Quarterly, particularly at Yale 
and Harvard, took place. Arrangements for the following session 
were made, and the Convention adjourned until 10 o'clock, A. M., 
July 25th. 

The Convention re-assembled in Franklin Hall at 10 o'clock, July 
25th. Present from the Amherst Board, Messrs. F. A. Walker, J. 
W. Ward, Jr. ; for the Beloit Board, Mr. J. P. Blake ; from the 
Hamilton Board, Mr. J. S. Greves ; from the Harvard Board, Mr. J. 
R Dennett ; for the Troy Board, Mr. A. P. Heywood ; for the Union 
Theological Seminary Board, Mr. J. H. Twichell; from the Yale 
Board, Messrs. S. £. Baldwin, B. L Chamberlin, J. P. Blake, D. H. 
Chamberlain, F. J. Cook. Mr. £. H. Pomeroy was also present from 
Columbia College. 
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The convention was organized by the choice of Mr. J. S. Dennett, 
of Harvard, Chairman, and Mr. F. J. Cook, of Yale, Secretary. It 
was then voted to listen to reports of the standing and prospects of 
the Quarterly in each Institution of the Association. Beports were 
then presented as follows : — ^By Mr. F. A. Walker, for Amherst ; by 
Mr. J. S. Greves, for Hamilton ; by Mr. J. R. Dennett, for Harvard ; 
by Mr. J. P. Blake, for Beloit ; by Mr. A. P. Hey wood, for Troy ; by 
Mr. E. H. Pomeroy, for Columbia ; by Mr. J. H. Twichell, for Union 
Theological Seminary ; by Mr. S. E. Baldwin, for Yale ; by the cor- 
respondents in the Yale Board for all the remaining institutions. 

It was ascertained that a majority of the whole number of Students 
in the Association, were now represented in the Convention, audit was 
accordingly voted that the Convention resolve itself into a Committee 
of the Whole, for the discussion and adoption of a code of regulations 
for the literary and financial management of the Quarterly. A se- 
ries of resolutions submitted by the Secretary, and amended by Messrs. 
S. E. Baldwin, J. P. Blake, and J. W. Ward, Jr., were then fully 
discussed and finally referred for revision to a Committee of one from 
each Institution represented in the Convention. 

The resolutions, as finally revised by this Committee, are as fol- 
lows : — 

1. That no News Article shall be published in the Magazme unless 
examined and formally approved by at least two members of the Board 
from which it emanates, besides the author, and if no Editorial Board 
exists in the Institution, then by two Students selected by the author. 

2. That although merely literary essays are not excluded from the 
Magazine, articles of the most direct and general interest to Students 
are always preferred. 

3. That each Institution, as a condition of the publication of its 
articles, shall pay for its own printing, or shall obtain as many subscri- 
bers for every year as it occupies pages in the year. 

4. That in all the Boards, pre-payment of Subscriptions shall be the 
invariable rule. 

5. That the printers for the Association shall be paid for each num* 
ber within twenty days after the date of its publication. 

6. That subscribers to the Magazine shall pay their own postage 
and expressage, the several Boards collecting for their respective In- 
stitutions. 



Committee 
Revtsicm. 
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7. That foreign articles shall be paid for at the rate of not more 
than seveniy-fiye cents a page, and that the amount of space to be oc- 
oupied by them shall be determined by the Board of Compilation. 

J. W. Ward, Jr., Amkent^ 1 

J. P. Blakb, Bdoit, 

J. S. Grbvrs, HamUtant 

J. R. Dbnnbtt, Harvard^ 

A. P. Hbywood, Troy, 

J. H. TwicHBLL, Vniom Tkeol. Sem. 

D. H. Chambbrlain, Yale, 

F. J. Cook, Yale, J. £. Dbnnbtt, Harvard^ 

Secretary. Chairman, 

It was then Toted by the ConveoUon, that the above resolutions be 
submitted to the Boards not represented in the Convention, and pub- 
lished in the News Article for the Association, in the next Number of 
the Quarterly. 

The reasons for these regulations are, perhaps, sufficiently obvious 
Arnmeou for ^^ ^^^ sight, but it msy uot bc inappropriate to present 
• Rn»~- the considerations which are believed to have influenced 
the Convention in adopting them. 

1. It was believed by the Convention, that the adoption of the first 
regulation would essentially promote accuracy in the statement of 
facts, and guard sufficiently against any unwarrantable expressions of 
opinion. Mistakes and errors have occurred in previous Numbers of 
the Quarterly, which it is important to prevent, as far as possible, in 
future, and for this purpose the Convention deemed an examination of 
the article in question, by two other members of the Institution from 
which it emanates, a sufficient guaranty. The plan of submitting all 
News Articles to the inspection of a member of the Faculty in the 
same Institution, seemed to the Convention to impose too much re- 
straint upon the free expression of the sentiments and opinions of Stu- 
dents. In accordance with this regulation, all Boards will, in the fu- 
ture, forward to the Board of Compilation, the necessary evidence that 
this rule has been observed. 

2. The second regulation will be recognized at once as a re-state- 
ment of the position of the Association from the very first upon this 
point. In the original plan of the Magazine, and in the Prospectus of 
the first Number, the same view is expressly stated, as purposing *' to 
give the Magazine an historical and educational more than a distinct- 
ively literary character." Whoever reads with attention the third arti- 
cle of the Prospectus, cannot fail to discover that this second regula- 
tion is in harmony with the published plan of the Quarterly. The 
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topic is so clearly stated in the Prospectus of the January Number, and 
so fully discussed in Article XI. of the April Number, that the Board of 
Compilation need only call attention to the subject. The field of 
thought and inquiry as thus limited, is surely wide and inexhaustible, 
and it was the unanimous opinion of the Convention that a closer ad- 
herence to this rule, on the part of all those furnishing contributions, 
would enhance the value and success of the Quarterly. It is occupy- 
ing a new and peculiar field, and one not exhausted, and but little ex- 
plored even, by other publications. Students, of all others, are best 
acquainted with the themes it affords, and their words will be influen- 
tial with Students as those of brothers and equals. 

3. This rule was adopted to ensure justice to all Institutions in the 
Association, by preventing any one Institution from becoming a bur- 
den and a tax to the others. The cost of printing each page of the 
Quarterly is nearly the same as the subscription price for one year. 
Under this regulation no Institution can become an expense to the As- 
sociation, since the number of pages it occupies during a year, cannot 
exceed the number of subscribers for that year. It is hoped that in 
addition to the influence of this rule in preventing injustice, it may also 
serve to keep up and increase the financial prosperity of the Quarterly 
throughout the Association. 

4. The fourth regulation, in the judgment of the Convention, was 
demanded to ensure the financial success and safety of the Magazine. 
It was not thought prudent to proceed to issue 19 umbers of the Quar- 
terly, until the necessary funds were in the hands of the Treasurer. 
Of course, each Institution can accommodate this rule somewhat to 
the exigencies of its own case, by receiving subscriptions for such 
length of time as may seem to them most advantageous, whether for 
one Number or more. Pre-payment, however, must in every case be 
insisted on. 

5. The fifth rule was adopted as being a condition of the contract 
with the present Printers to the Association. The printing is done 
upon terms very favorable to the Association, and it is hoped that the 
promptness of the several Boards will always enable the Treasurer of 
the Association to fulfil the contract, and observe this regulation. 

6. In view of the financial wants of the Quarterly at the time of 
the Convention, the sixth regulation was deemed necessary, since the 
full amount of the subscription-price per year, was no more than suffi- 
cient with the numbers of paying subscribers at that time, to defray 
the expenses of the Quarterly. Owing to the improved condition of 
the finances of the Association, the Board of Compilation, at whose 

VOL. II. 35 
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suggestion and on whose representa^ons the measure was Toted by the 
OonventioD, now think that this regulation is not absolutely necessary, 
and that accordingly all Institutions complying with the other condi- 
tions of membership, should receive their copies of the Quarterly on 
the same terms, and that the expressage should be paid firom the com- 
mon funds of the Association. Perfect equality is thas secured to all 
Institutions represented in the Quarterly. 

7. The price specified in the seveuth resolutiOB, for foreign articles, 
seemed to the Convention the highest limit then warranted by the 
state of the treasury of the Association. It is believed that the pe- 
cuniary consideration is not the motive which will be of most influence 
in securing foreign correspondents. The wide and cultivated audience 
which one may address through the Quarterly, and the hope of bene- 
fitting their countrymen at home, and promoting the general cause of 
education, are the considerations and the motives which will induce our 
friends in Europe to contribute to the Magazine. Still, the price now 
paid is sufficiently remunerative, in the opinion of the Board of Com- 
pilation, to induce those abroad who are interested in the success and 
usefulness of the Quarterly, to contribute to its pages. 

The Board of Compilation are compelled to call the attention of the 
Association again, to the necessity of forwarding the Essays for each 
Time of Sending Number, at a much earlier date than heretofore. The 
^^•"^■* prompt issue of the Quarterly upon the specified publi- 
cation-day is impossible, unless the several Boards forward the articles 
from their Institutions with greater punctuality. It is most earnestly 
recommended to all the Boards, that arrangements be made for Essays 
in such season that they may be sent to the Office of Publication di- 
rectly after the issue of the previous Number. Thus, if all the Essays 
for the next Number could be on on hand before the close of the pres- 
ent month, the Board of Publication would be enabled to put them in 
print at once, and send proofs of all the articles, if desired, to the au- 
thors. This would promote typographical and literary accuracy, en- 
sure the punctual issue of each Number, and relieve the Central Board 
of much unnecessary vexation and unpleasant responsibility. As the 
case now is, the issue of each Number is delayed solely because of the 
negligence of the Boards in forwarding their articles, and no time is 
allowed for sending proofs to the authors of the articles, even when 
desired. The Board of Compilation are thus made responsible for 
much which should properly fall upon the authors of the articles them- 
selves. Time will necessarily be required in adopting the above recom- 
mendations, but they are evidently feasible with sufficient time and at- 
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tentioQ. It is recommended in general, that arrangements be made in 
each Board for contributions as far in advance as may be. 

All News Articles should be promptly at hand the first day of the 
nne of fending month of publication. Special attention should be paid 
Kew8 Article*. ^^ ^jj^ mauuscfipt of the News Articles, especially in the 
matter of proper names, since these must necessarily go through the 
press more rapidly than Essays, and no opportunity is offered for cor- 
rection by the authors. 

The Board of Gompilarion are actively engaged in extending the 
list of foreign correspondents and friends. Several contributors are 
T(vrt^\wn engaged, whose articles will hereafter appear in the 
cooiribuioriL Quartcriy. If, however, the several Boards and th^ 
friends of the Quarterly, generally, would make an effort to enlist the 
interest of those whom they may know, who are now, or are soon to 
be in foreign Schools, there can be no doubt that this most valuable 
and important department would at once be placed on a much surer 
footing. It is hoped that this suggestion will not be overlooked or 
forgotten by our friends. 

It will encourage the friends oi the Quarterly to know, that since 
the issue of the July Number, more than two hundred new subscribers 
have been added to our list New Classes having entered the various 

Snbteription CoU^es of the Association, it is hoped that the Editorial 
^^^- Boards will spare no pains in pushing the canvass for 

new subscribers. A larger income is demanded to realize the full 
plan of the Quarterly, and the Magazine may now be presented to the 
new Classes as a fixed fact, and a success. There seems to be no 
reason why the next three months should not witness a much larger 
increase of subscribers, if our friends are diligent in canvassing. 

The financial condition of the Quarterly is now very favorable. 
The new subscriptions received since the last Number was issued, and 
the remittances from the several Boards, have placed the Association 

entirely out of debt, and induced a reasonable expectation 
that a considerable surplus will remain at the close of 
the year. In this connection, the Board of Compilation would request 
the various Boards who have not already rendered a financial account 
to the Treasurer of the Association, to do so as soon as may be. The 
annual report of the Treasurer will he rendered in the next Number, 
and in order to this, full and complete financial statements must be 
forwarded by all the Boards for their several Institutions. These ac- 
counts should be severally sent to the member of the Board of Com- 
pilation who is in correspondecne with the Institution in question. 
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It was aoDOOoced in the April Number, that the Faculty of Union 
College had reported favorably upon the Quarterly. 
Since that time a meeting of the Students has been held, 
and a vote to join the Association, passed. A Secretary was chosen, 
who is already in correspondence with the Board of Compilation. 
Another meeting was to have been held for the choice of Editors of 
the Quarterly, but the result has not been learned in time to be an- 
nounced in this Number. 

Several other Institutions in different parts of the country, are now 

New iniitita- Corresponding with the Central Board, in reference to 

iioo*. joining the Association, but no results can be announced 

in this article. It should be remembered that this is work in which all 

•the Boards can and should be equally interested and active. 

All copies of the first Number, (the Undergraduate,) which are now 
remaining in the hands of any of the Boards, should 
* be sent at once to the Board of Compilation. There 
\A an urgent call for them to fill orders for new subscribers who desire 
to begin with the first Number. The Boards will please ascertain 
with care whether any Numbers are still remaining unsold at their 
Institutions. 

Following the example of the principal magazines of the country, 

The Quartprlj ^^® UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY COmmeUCcd an Advcr- 

Advertii»«r ^^^^^ jj^ ^y^^ sccond Niimbcr. Twenty-two pages of ad- 
vertisements have been published in the April and July Numbers, and 
.a considerable sum has been realized for the same. 

The Board of Compilation desire to ask of all the Boards to 
assist tliem, so far as it may be in their power, in securing advertise- 
ments for the succeeding Numbers. If each Institution in the Asso- 
.elation would secure one paying advertisement of a page, the income 
•of the Quarterly would be materially increased. It is by no means 
enough that the Quarterly should barely have an assured existence. 
Every honorable endeavor and plan should be made to increase its funds, 
until the high ideal of the Prospectus shall be attained, and a General 
Secretary secured and permanently salaried. The terms of the Ad- 
vertiser are $10 per page, $5 per half page. 

ordem for ^^^ scvcral Boards of the Association are requested 
copies. ^Q g^jjjj orders specifying the number of copies of the 
Quarterly which they desire, before the issue of each number. 




DICTIONARIES— European Criticisms. 

The New York World of the 14th inst., in an article on "The Two Dictionariea," 
contains the following on Woroester's Etymologies: — 

"It happens that we have at hand the deliberate judgment of a European 

scholar, who has given several years to etymological researches, and had lately 

fallen in with Worcester's dictionary. It was sent, unsolicited, to a literary friend. 

He writes thus :• — 

'* I hare had this work [the dictionarj of Mr. Worcester] npon my table ibr some days past. 
* * •* In etymology, there is not the least progress to be perceived ; it oocnpies altogether the 
ttaod-point of Skinner, Janins, Johnson, Richardson, Borne Tooke, and others. May, it It 
often inferior to any of these, since from its absolute dependence upon them, and its own lack 
of originality and self dependence, it freqaently makes inapt citations from them. In fact It 
has not the smallest appreciation of the necessities and demands of the present day. Hence 
the book swarms with the most glaring and offensive errors. Nearly erery article dlscoren 
more or less of incorrectness, misapprehension, or inaptitude. Everything is based, not upon 
principle and order, but npon mere sound, and outward, yet often quite remote, resemblance, 
and so heterogeneously mixed up, the cognate with the unrelated, the near with the distant, 
that even when the derivation is in a measure correct, neither sequence nor sound render the 
fact apparent to one unlearned in such matters. How can such an one, for instance, compre- 
hend that the English grow— is derived from the Anglo-Saxon agritan^ a word of, at best, but 
remote affinity with it, and when, too, no mention is made of the nearer German word^oMstn f 
When a number of cognate words are cited by Worcester, their order is usually inverted. 
That which comes after should have been placed before, and vict ver$a ; so, too, he omits or in- 
serts on a mere whim. Does a word, for instance, occuc in Spanish and Italian both, he will 
cite the Spanish only, or the Italian only, giving no reason for his choice. He has Spanish 
grotulaeiont but not Italian gratuUaifont ; Spanish gratuUnorio^ but not the Italian Ibrm. Nor are 
there wanting serious errors with regard to the orthoepy of primitives ; for instance, Spanish 
gravidad instead of gravtdady an error, by the way, into which an unskilled person would 
naturallv fall. Has he accidentally hit upon the right derivation, he obscures it by so much 
that is incorrect, that the unlearned cannot get at the truth. For instance, under gratp^ be 
seems to have correctly Judged it folly, with .lohnson and Webster, to derive the word from a 
nowktre exi$ting Italian form, gra»part ; by some happy guess he has pronounced it a poesible 
inversion of the Low Dutch word familiar to German scholars, vix : gropten. But what does 
he now do f Instead of putting this word foremost, he gives the first place, with utter inap- 

Sropriateness, to the Italian grapparty a word Itself derived, as Is ^opsew, from the same old 
erman word grapptn^ which is as if a son of the same father could have begotten his brother. 
Every one must now at once precelve that gfatp is not a mere Italian word, but that it can be 
of German origin only ; and every one, in view of Worcester's derivation, will be disposed to 
ask with amaxement, "Whence comes the $ in groMp I MtLy a person, without authority, and 
at his own pleasure, either insert or reject an $ /" We have now seen Worcester's error in the 
word before grapttn ; what does he give after it f The German gretaen. Here is a twofold 
error, one of orthoepy, and the other of signification. {l)grtiMem is a mistake, or, possibly, a 
misprint for grt\fen ; and (8) greifen, EDglish, grqHj is entirely unconnected with grapten, grtip- 
par€t and gra$p ; grtifen, English, grip*^ Gothic, greipen, Sclavonic, grabiti, is a root verb ; 
while grappen is from gtrapptn.^ from the Low Dutch rmpp*^ High German ruftn^ to snatch 
away. Is not this uiter ignorance of etymological principles t 

"TMasaiKftt^wncAoMsaiids of •imilarinuaRCumighlhtpoinudovi. Everything Is in oonfti- 
slon, as at the tower of Babel. What, for Instance, has the Italian grigio, French griB^ from 
old Saxon and old High German grf^ canu^ new High German grei»t to do with English ^roy, 
Anglo Saxon gntg^ German grmn f Both begin with the same letters, gr^ and that is all, while 
their fundamental vowels and terminal sounds are wholly divurse. Thus is proved true the 
saying of Wieland, that etymology, In the hand of a sage, is a revealer of weighty matters, 
but In the hand of a fool. Is changed to corruption and folly. 

'* The word grtaae both Jo nson and Webster have correctly derived from the French^oisM, 
as evidently would appear on the first glance. Worcester does the same, but he puts graiut 
In the setsond place, living the first place to a Greek word, grUia^ ointment, (which is a two- 
fold error,) and following with the Gael, erti*^ which itself came originally from the English 
word in question. But what, I ask, has gritois (no writen by him by way of assimilation, or 
with direct intent to deceive, for ekrirU, tntm chio, I anoint,) to do with the EnglLrh grtiut^ 
French graiste^ from gro9, fat, through Latin crastu* t And so in Innumerable Instances. But, 
again, there are many words for which he makes no attempt to give the etymology, and that 
fbr the very good reason that none but the most thorough going etymologists are oompetant to 
detect mod trace back their deieeat Saeh words are, (e goM, gnke, 4e. 
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G. & C. Merriam. Lowell. G. K. Warren. Amherst. J. L, 
Lovell. New Haven. T. H. Pease. 

Advertisements cannot be inserted unless sent in by the tenth 
of the month of publication, and it is desirable that they 
should be received by tl\o first. They should be addressed to 
Thomas H. Pease, New Haven, Conn. No advertisements will 
be printed on the cover of the Magazine. 
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JAMES MUNROi; & COMPANY., 

BOSTON AND CAMBBIDQE, . 

HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

DR. WHATELY'S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. By Arthur Helpst. New Serien. 3 volt. 16mo. • - $1.50 
RELIGIOUS EXTRACTS FROM SHAKESPEARE COMPARED WITH HOLY 

WRIT. With Introduction by Rev. Dr. Huntington. Tinted paper. Portrait. 16mo. .75 
WHATELY'S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MIND. 12mo. • - - - .75 

HISTORY OF MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY. By Dr. Jacob Bfgelow. lUustrat- 

ed. 16dio. .75 

COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE AND FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Ist and 2nd 

Series. 5 vols. 16mo. Each, .75 

HOME DRAMAS FOR THE YOUNG. Prepared bv Mrs. Follen. ISmo. - - - 1.00 
FENELON'S WRITINGS. With Memoir by Mrs. Follen. Portrait. 16mo. - • -1.00 
READINGS FOR YOUNG MEN AND MERCHANTS. A capiUl boolc 16rao.- • .60 
SUNBEAM STORIES. By the Author of "A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam," Ac. Illus- 
trated 16mo. 1.00 

THE BAREFOOTED MAIDEN. Translated by Mrs. E B. Lee. Illustrated. 16mo. .75 
CHANNING'S SELF-CULTURE AND LECTURES ON THE LABORING CLASSES. 

16mo Portrait. .50 

ENDEAVORS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Rev. James Martlneau. New 

Edition. 12mo. 125 

MACAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. Preface by President Folton. 16mo. 

Portrait. 1.75 

HUDSON'S NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. With Portrait. lOmo. - - - 1.25 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. By T. D. Wool- 

sey, President of Yale College. Large 13mo., pp. 506. 1.50 

EDITION OF 

COMPLETE AND BEST EDITION. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE WORKS, the text carefully restored according 
to the first editions ; with Introductions, Notes (original and selected,) and a 
Life of the Poet. By the Rev. Hknry N. Hudson, A. M. Eleven volumes. 
16mo. Cloth, with contents lettered on the back of each volume. Steel 
Portrait. $1 per volume. 

Ezxraeu from Notieu of ike Pre$$. 

"Mr. Hadiion's work mnv safely challenge competition with the long array of his prcdocet- 
»on."— North American Rtvine. 

"The Introductions are dolightfal reading, and marked by great acatenesH of thought, delicacy 
of sentiment, and high appreciation of the gcniu4 of the 'great bard. The notes, too, are jast 
what they nhonld be, brief, pointed, and iugenions, and explain very satisfactorily the obscnre 
places.*' — Churchman^ New York. 

"Hudson's edition of Shakespeare, In eleven handsome 16mo. volumes. Is, in our judgment, 
the best complete edition to bo found in any mftrkct, Engtii<h or American For vears Mr. 
Hudson labored assiduoUHly on this edition, availing himself of all the helps within his reach. 
His aim was not simply to be original— that would have been an easy task — but to collect, con< 
dense, and rearrange all that was really valuable and to the point in the works of preceding 
editors and commentators, and present it in a convenient shape and form to the readers of the 
present generation. And this bo has done, as we hestitate not to say. In a manner eminently 
satisfactory . In regard to the high merits of Hudson's edition, there is a singular nnanimity 
of opinion among critics and appreciating scholars. This edition is an ezceUeut present for 
your minister, or any intelligent friend."— Boston Recorder. 

"No edition of ShaKESPKakk has yet appeared in this country at all «qaal to this for porpo* 
ses of real utility. The volumes are exactly of the right site to handle with convenience ; the 
print is emphatic, if we may be allowed the expression,— that Is, not only legible and clear, but 
of that kind that tells to the eye : the papc^ is excellent ; and the introductions and notes by 
Mr. Hudson are very signiacant, just, apposite, and desirable. We earnestly advise our readers 
to supply their center-tables, traveling trunks, and library shelves with a copy ot Hudson's 
ShaKkspkakK."— i/am« Journal, New York. 

"An edition of Shak»:spf.aK£, edited so admirably as this, so convenient in ito f»rm, so ele* 
gant in its execution, and so cheap iu its price, will, we hope, have a circulation over the coon* 
try corresponding to its great merit." — Qraham'e Magatin*. 

"On reading Mr. Hudson's admirable preface, I was much struck with the high tone and 
spirit in which he has entered upon his task. The style in which the edition is brought oat 
pleases me extremely ; it is a remarkablr comfortable, cosey, rea>lable form of volume,— Just 
ssch an one as we Uke up with delight and lay down with regret,— one that can be held for 
honrs without inconvenience, lounging indoors over the Are, or carried without encnmbranoa 
out into the fields ; and this is a strong recommendation. A book, the contents of whidi make 
it our favorite and constant companion."— £x<rac(yraai a Utter by Mrt, Mary Oowden Clark, aatkor 
of tke '^Concardanee ta Skaketpeare," etc 

A 



PRINCE'S PROTEM FOUNTAIN PEN ! 

THE *<NE PLUS ULTBA" FOB WBITEEtS. 

PEN, 4M0^L-^. INKSTAND 

PEN-HOLDER, .^t^S^Lj^^m COMBINED. 




AND k^ ^ No Inkstand 

required. 

This P«n, which hfts been rapidly gaining faTor with the writing oommiinity for the pait 
three veart, is recommended to all who nte ink, as a perfect inTention. It has b«en appmred 
bj writers in every portion of the ciyilixed world, aa the only Perfect P«aataia P«Ma 
•rer offered to the pablic. Thousands of Uftimoni^htoMbtn^iveH in ita favor. Any one who 
ases a Pen — ladies or gentlemen— can not do better than to buy one of these Fountain Pens 
which will write from 4 to 10 hours. 

It is Self-Supplying, and Warranted to 

gire a flow of ink according to the pressure upon the paper, and capable of being regulated ai 
pleasure— can be carried in the pocket without breakage — is not affected by temperature — 
•made of Hard Rubber, under Ooodyear's Patent, and is absolutely incorrodible. 

One-third the time Saved in using this Pen. 

Mo other improvements to be made, as the point has b^a reached which makes it the n* 
plm$ idtra of Pens. Its structure is very simple ; easily filled and managed, very durable, of 

high polish, and very neat. It is as portable and convenient for memorandums and other 

uses, as the ordinary pocket pencil. — It can be filled and left for months without being opened, 
and when opened the ink fiows as readily as if Just filled. By a recent improvement the flow 

of ink can be graduated at the pleasure of the writer. It is **tlie Pea mf the Ready 

Writer y" and is always ready for use. Writers will derive more pleasure in the use of 

this Pen, than fVom any other yet introduced to the world. Just the Pen for Professors, 

Students, School Teachers, Editors, Ministers, Lawyers, Bank Officers, Merchants, and for all 
•writers. 



T%e following are afno out of thoutands of unaolicUed RMommndationM in iiM favor. 

It executes its work to my great satisfaction —Prof. PACKARD, Bowdoin College, Maine. 

If I could not procure another of similar merits, 100 dollars would not purchase from me the 
one I have.— Rev. R. O. OR KEN, Adrian Mich. 

Rev. Dr. T. M. POST, of St. Louis, Mo , says : "Every time I sit down to write, I feel under 
obligations to yon for your Princely invention. 

Rev. Dr. W. HOGARTH. Pastor of First Pros. Church, Detroit, Mich. 

CHAUNCEY A. QOODRICH. Professor in Ya*e College, Conn. 

Rev. Dr. E. NOTT, President of Union College, N. Y. 

Rev. Dr. JOHN M. KREBS, N. Y. 

1 have written with this pen over 3000 pages of cap manuscript within three months past, 
and it is a prime pen yet. I would not be without one for any consideration. — W. BLAIR 
LORD, Short-hand Reporter, N. Y. City. 

WM. A. HALL, 21 Park Row, Merchant, N. Y. 

J. SHAW GREGORY, Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. S. F. B. MORSE, inventor of the Electric Telegraph, in a letter to Mr. Prince, says : 
"Your admirable invention seems now perfected.*' 

It is now nearly four years since I have used the Prince's Protean Fountain Pen, and none 
•ether during that time. I have more than once written a page of the Tribune without refilling 
my pen. To me it has become one of tho necessaries of life.— CHAS. E. WILBOUR, Repor- 
ter, New York Tribune. 

Hon. JAS. HENRY LUMPKINS, Ga. 

I am pleased to recommend this pen, both in admiration of the mechanical contrivance, nnd 
4n kindness to my countrymen— FRANCIS VINTON, D.D., Min. of Trinity Church. 

Rev. ALBERT BARNES, in a letter, Aug. 29, 1855, says : "I am so much pleased with the 
-eontrivance, that I am desirous to procure another." 

Exhibits throughout a high degree of perfection in every detail, as well as a happy appllcji- 
Btion of natural laws in iu general principles.- E. F. UNDERHILL, Short hand Reporter, New 
York City. 

A. H. DANA, Counsellor at Law, 67 Nassau street, N. Y. 

H. 8. SMITH, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Several thousand dollars' worth of the Fountain Pens have been sold to some three or fonr 

•ef the Collegiate Institutions in this country. Circulars sent on application, which gives a 

toM description of the Pen, together with testimonials from many of THE FIRST MEN OF 

'OUR COUNTRY. Those wishing a superior article will do well to examine these, before 

^pnrehaslng elsewhere. Pens sent by mail on receipt of money, corresponding with No. and 
- priee. The No. 1, largest, $5.00. 'Tbe No. 3, 94 50. The No. 3. •3.50. 

THOMAS a. STEAMS, Oeneral Agent, 

9«7 BBOADWAT, sp mUdrm. 



TIOKNOR &; FIELDS^S 

Summer Book List of New & Attractive Publications. 



L 

"AutobiographicAl Recollections of the late Charles Robert Lebub, R. A." 
Edited by Tom Taylor, Esq., with a Prefatory Essay upon Leslie as an Artist, 
and a list of his Pictures, together with selections from his Correspondence with 
numerous friends, with a fine Portrait. 1 vol. $1 25. 

This very interesting and important work contains the author's personal re- 
miniscences, never before given to the world, with original anecdotes and frag- 
ments of the conversation of many of the most noted literary men and artists of 
the present century, whose familiar acquaintance the late Mr. Leslie enjoyed. 
Among these are, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Washington Irving, Words- 
worth, Samuel Rogers, Turner, Chantret, Sir Thos. Lawrence, Stothard, 
FusELi, Hatdon, Sib Walter Scott, Sidney Smith, Washington Allbtoh, 
Benjamin West, Wilkib, Flaxman, Nobthcote, Lakdseeb, Constable, Nbw- 
ton, and others. 

Of this portion of the work The Athenaeum says : 

*' We have strings of anecdotes on each personage — Rogers, Irving, the Duke 
of Wellington, and scores of others — told in a quiet tone, gray, we may say,Ten- 
iors-like, and charmingly related in a keenly humorous manner, so that this 
portion of Mr. Taylor's book is delightful and amusing " " Mr, Taylor's book 
is one of the most genuine and delightful books of the year." 

The selections from Mr. Leslie's Correspondence are in the highest degree in- 
teresting. They give to the world for the first time a portion of the familiar 
correspondence of Mr. Leslie with Washington Irving, extending through a period 
of several years, and present several original letters of Mr. Irving's, hitherto 
unpublished. 

n. 
THE SAND-HILLS OP JUTLAND, 

By Hans Christian Anderacn, Anthor of "The ImproTis&tore."--l Vol., mna., 75 eta. 

From the London AtheTUBum. — " It is long, indeed, since we have dealt with 
a book so fresh, so individual, so full to overflowing with gamesome fancies, 
right feelings and pure morals as this." 

From the London Leader. — " All these tales possess that strange fascination 
for which Herr Andersen^s works are so remarkable." 

ni.— MEMOHIAIiS OF THOB£AS HOOD. 

Containing copious extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. Edited by 
his Daughter, with notes by his Son, with numerous illustrations from Hood's 
own drawings. In 2 vols. $1 60. 

IV.— Travels and Hesearohes in Eastern Africa, 

During an Eighteen Years* Residence there, hy Rby. J. L. Kb a pp. 

With valuable Appendices and a concise Summary of the Results of African 

Exploration. 1 vol. 500 pages. With Map. $1 25. 

From '* The Literary Gazette^*' London. — *• This is a volume which deserves 
to stand by that of Livingstone. * * * • Dr. Rrapf has met with adventures, 
and has made discoveries, which would yield a fortune to any ambitious author. 
♦ ♦ » * We thank him warmly for this valuable chronicle of his labors." 

V. Lucile. By OwBN Meredith. 1 vol., blue and gold, 75 cents. 

VL The Marble Faun. By Nathanibl Hawthobnb. 2 vols. $1 50. 
The fifteenth thousand of Mr. Hawthorne's ehef-d'ceuvre. 

Vn. El Furei^is. By the author of " The Lamplighter." 1 voL $1. 

Seventh thousand of this artistic and charming oriental tale. 

Messrs. T. & P. will publish, shortly : — The History, Theory, and Practice of 
the Electric Telegraph. By Qeobob B. Prescott, Superintendent of Telegraph 
Lines, with 100 Illustrations. 1 vol. SI 50. 

A complete and reliable Manual of the Electric Telegraph, both from a scien- 
Uflc and practical point of view. « 

13^ Any book published by TioksovlA, Fields will be sent, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. Their new Catalogue sent graiis, post-paid, oo ap> 
plication. 185, WashingtOD at, Boston. 



PfllLOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 



AND 



Cl©©5. AP3?Ali!i.fl 



MANUFACTURED BY 



E. S. KITCHIE, 



BOSTON, MASS. 



Few branches of stady in our schools are of more practical impor- 
tance than Natural Philosophy, and it is only by the use of proper 
apparatus that its principles can be adequately elucidated. 

Until a comparatively recent period, the attention bestowed upon 
this subject has been confined to a few of the elementary principle ; 
of late years, however, the growing interest in physical science, as a 
branch of common education, has created a desire for more ample and 
varied means of experimental demonstration. 

It has been my earnest desire and effort to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of natural science, and as new principles have been discovered 
or developed, to devise and construct new instruments, — ^to improve 
the old, and to add to my list many which heretofore could only be 
procured from Europe ; and also that in superior quality and finish, as 
well as in graceful form and proportions, whatever goes from my 
manufactory shall take rank with the best products of European 
make. 

So numerous and important are the changes that have consequently 
been made, that I have published a new and enlarged Catalogue of 
100 pages octavo, containing descriptions of over twelvb hundred 
pieces of apparatus, and illustrated by over three hundred finely 
executed engravings, and also, many commendatory letters from the 
most distinguished Physicians in this country. 

E. S. RITCHIE. 



Philosophical Rooms^ 313 Washington St.^ Boston. 

{^"CHUlognes will be sent prepaid by mail io order, — please enclose 25 cents, 
in stamps. 



THE 



UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 



Advertisements for the University Quarterly cannot be 
inserted unless sent in by the tenth of the month of publication, and 
it is desirable that they should be received by thejirst. They should 
be addressed to Mr. E. D. McKay, New Haven, Conn. No Adver- 
tisements will be printed on the Cover of the Magazine. 



THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 

iDstitDted in 1824, in a liberal and progressive spirit, as a Jonmal of Literary 
and Philosophical Criticism and Independent Theological Discussion, has ac- 
quired and sustained a high reputation at home and abroad. Its pages have 
contained, and wiU continue to contain, the productions of some of the best 
thinkers, ripest scholars, and ablest writers, in the country. 

In addition to articles of permanent interest to the scholar, the " Examiner*' 
will have contributions treating of subjects of immediate and vital importance. 
A large space is devoted to a critical Hurvey of contemporary Literature. The 
volumes of the New or Fifth Series, already published, are both an earnest and 
a proof of the endeavor, on the part of the Editors and Proprietor, to combine 
the freshness of the Magazine with the thoroughness of the Review ; thus ma- 
king the '* Examiner" one of the very foremost Journals of its class. 



The '' Examiner** is a bi-monthly, very handsomely printed in largo type. 
Each number contains at least 156 octavo pages, accompanied by an Advertiser. 
Three numbers constitute a volume. 

The " Examiner" is publislied on the 1st of January, March, May, July^ 8e^ 
tember, and November, at Faur Dollars a year, payable in advance. It will bo 
sent by mail to any part of the United States, free of postaget on the remit- 
tance of a year's 8ubscription. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH, 



The " Christian Examiner*' is published by the Proprietor, at Walkcb, Wia^, 
and Go.*8 Bookstore, 245 Washington Street, Dobton. 

1 



MANUFACTOET 
J. & R. MURPHY, PROPRIETORS, 
No. 3 HARVARD PLACE, 

SOSTOl, MMS. 



d 



Any person who delights in the beautiftil art of 
Skating, may get at the above establiBhrnent, the most 

mmmm m superior skate 

that can be made, and our experience in the same 

enables us with the greatest confidence to recommend 

rtiiem to the public. ^^M 

Messrs. M. have in past seasons filled many orders 
I from students in different colleges. 

Orders will be faithfully and promptly filled. 



PROFESSOR OWEN'S CLASSICAL SERIES, 

The Publishers of this Taluable list of Classical Text Books hare great satis- 
faction in calling attention to them. The series has been so long before the 
public, and has been so faTorably received by many of oar first Colleges and 
Classical Schools that they deem any extended notice snperflnons. The follow- 
ing brief extracts indicate the tone of public opinion, and warrant the beHef 
that Prof. Owen's Books only require to be examined to recommend themselres. 



LIST OF THE BOOKS: 

OWEN'S ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. In Greek, with u 
Lexicon. Embossed Morocco, cloth sides. 

OWEN'S GREEK READER WITH A LEXICON. 12mo.. 

half morocco. 

OWEN'S HOMER'S ILIAD. 750 pp., 12mo., half morocco. 

OWEN'S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. Tenth edition. Embossed. 

cloth sides. 
OWEN'S XENOPHON'S ANABASIS. A new and improved 

edition, with numerous references to Ruhner's Elementary 

Greek Grammar. Embossed, cloth sides. 

OWEN'S XENOPHON'S CYROPiEDlA. Eighth edition. Em- 
bossed morocco, cloth sides. 

OWEN'S THUCYDIDES, according to the text of Dindorf. 12 
mo.y half morocco. 

NOTICES OF THB PRESS. 

Professor Owen's hooks are the most complete Classical series for the stndj 
of the Greek language to be found in any country, and whererer they have been 
examined with care and free from prejudice, a farorahle rerdict has been giren. 
Princeton Review, 

Dr. Owen*s scholarship is of a high order, and his industry is indefatigable. — 
Literary World, 

His (Dr. Owen's) editions of the Classics are among the best, where many are 
excellent. They are clear and full. They give help where the pupil needs it, 
and they withhhold it in most cases where he ought to rely on bis own powers. — 
Ohio Farmer, 

We would invite the special attention of Professors in our Colleges, Teachers 
in our Classical Schools and Seminaries, to this series, confident that they have 
but to see to admire them, and but to use to appreciate them. — Recorder, 

We think the Professor is entitled to the sincere thanks of all true schoUuns, 
for the important services he has rendered sound learning, by his valuable addi- 
tions to our stock of Classical school books. — Evangelical Review, 

We cordially recommend these admirable text books to the teachers of youth 
who may be desirous to place in the hands of their pupils the best faeiUtiet ftir 
the acquisition of Classical learning. — Weekly Poet, {RaUigh, N, O.) 



This might easily be extended to columns. Nearly every reviewer speaks of 
ibejine typography of the series; no insignificant matter in a Qreek book. 

Published by UUlVTTT St AIJliEN, 

New York. 



" MINISTERS', STUDENTS', 



AHD 




uttktj f tluul litoartj ^%mulm" 



How Id BOcce«fiil operatioQ for fife yean, woold call yoor atieDiion to the ad- 

TaQtage it offers io the purchase of 

Books, Stationery, &c. 

Special attention is giren to such Books and Stationery as Students particalarlj 

want, as the 

©fjpit 25iiiifliilfea5, Efiritiiairf Siskjj&jis, ^ir. 



THEOXjOO-IO-AJD sttjdeints 

Will do well to call on us when they wish to make up their 



We huy largely at Auction, and have opportuniUes that few possess, to get 

Rare and Cheap Books. 





Can he ftimished with all the publications of the different S. S. Societies. We 

keep also a large collection of 

Suitable for Sunday Schools, Also a large collection of 
Price, from $60 to 4 cents. 




To any person who shall purchase $60 worth of " S. S. Books/' we present 
•' Webster's Pictorial Dictionary." 



Agents wanted, to sell the 

"BIBLE REASON WTHY/' 

and other popular works. 

N. TIBBALS, Agent, 

118 Nassau Street, Up Stairs. 



TO BOOK BUYERS! 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the unrivalled facilities of the 

Suhscriber for supplying 

ff.?H|iltfff.R M HI€M fMilIMES 



or 



J0reip anir luiwrican ^pnWitatimts, 

cor THH BEST TEmflB. 

HayiDg, for the last ten year, deroted his attention specially to this want, be 
feels confident of his ability to gire satisfkction. During this period he has 
been appointed Agent of some of the largest Libraries and Public Institutions 
in this country and £urope, to the officers of which he is at liberty to refer. 



ORDERS FOR PICKING UP 

RARE AND CURIOUS BOOKS 

WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 



Libraries wishing to complete their collections of American History, Biblio- 
graphy, etc., will do well to apply at once to 

CHARLES B. NORTON, 

Agent tar Libraries, New York. 



IMPORT if ION OF FORBI&N WORKS 

By a special arrangement effected by the undersigned, he will hereafter re- 
eeive a regular supply of all Catalogues of New and Second-hand Books, both 
ftt>m Bngland and the Continent. Parties desiring Catalogues will pleave Am^ 
ward their names and addresses in Aill, enclosing One Dollar, for which sum Uie 
various Lists will be sent free of postage for one year. 

TERMS FOB IMPOBTIKa. 

From London Catalogues, 80 cents to shilling sterling, 
do Provincial do 86 do do 

do French do 26 do ft*ane. 

do Qerman do 100 do thaler. 

The above charges will cover all expenses, delivered in New York. Librarief, 
Colleges, and Public Institutions are entitled to import free of duty, and tfw 
discount of 8 per cent, will be allowed in all such cases. By the new arrange- 
ments effected in London, all Orders will be attended to at once, and answaiv 
returned within two weeks from their receipt in Europe. 

CHARLES B. ISrORTON", 

AQENT FOR UBRABIES, 

IllVING BUILDINGS, ) IVTirW "VnTJlT 

694 and 696 BB0ADWA7. { ll J!i VT 1 l/A A . 



A copr nfVebtttr'fl New PlctoriklQa»rio Dictionary, cuntaining 1500 «ign*td 
Sllnalnillonii, will be eiveil to an; fritiid of Th4 Indrptndmt wbo will aeoA la 
tho olHoc at No. 5 Bcektuan altcct, New Vork, the Dainvi of thive new gitbicri- 
ben, with all dollars. 




REVISED BY TUB AUTHOR, WILL APPEAR IS 

THE INDEPENDENT 

^■VEE,if "week:. 



Thi« annoanccment alone aliould be iufBc<ent induremeDt to tboasan<Is to 
(end their nobscripliona. 

The condaclora of this paper aim to make It the inott Inflnential and nsernl 
reli^oas Dew>paper pabliahod in this coantry . 

To ttiU end Ihey rniptoj an array of EdiLon, Special Conlribntora, Begnlar 
Correipondenta, Miscellaneou* EBsayiats, Commercial Keportefs, and other 
wrltera, each of whom OQiitributrt a valoable and indiipeiiiable part of eteiy 
weekly number. 

It IB intended that any ooe of the fuiloning departiaeuts of llie paper-«{ 
r.amely, the wnaonB of 

HENRY WARD BEECHBR. 
tb.™i,iba.io«of Rfr. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Tb.PoBm.of JOHNG. WHITTIER, 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

the Commercial Articles and Market Reports, Editorial Articles, o 
Reading — ahall be worth more than tha entire BUbscription price for one Tew. 
In addition to the Bltracllve names above, the 

Rev. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D.. J 

It now conlributing a, aerlts of nrtidcn to the "Independent," entitled I 

rjiM[iUJ.R uffSBS ON sraoAy schools. ' 

Wc are happy to annonncB that oar anbscriplion li»t Is increasing more 
rapidly that evci before; and S3 a special Indaccment to our rcaitera, we wfll 
aa;. tbnl for every Ihrfu new subscribcra sent us with six doUatB, the party 
sending the same will bo presented with a copy of Webster's New Pictorial 
Qnarto Dictionary containing 16D0 engrared i 11 usi rations. 

The friends of The iNocpENnENT In all socUoqb of the country will faror 
the caoBo in which wo are engaged, by using their iufluenco t« estc^nd onr 
circtilation. 

Terms, S2 a ve^r in ndvancn. Address 
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ir the PuBllr 



JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, PubUsher, 



6 BEEKMAN STREET,. NEW YORK. 
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E. C. & J. BIDDLE & CO., 

SOS Minor Street, PMladelphia, 

Publish the following valuable works, adapted to the use of Academies and 
Colleges, and to Public and Private Libraries, any of which wiU he tent hy 
maUy postpaid, on receipt of the price named : — 

I. MANUAL OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE, from the Germaii of John J. Eschenburf. 
With Additions by Prof. Fiske, of Amherat College. The work compriiies five parts : — 1. 
Classical Geography and Chronology. 2. Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 3. Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. 4. Archaeology of Greek and Roman Literature and Art. 5. History 
of Ancient Literature, Greek and Roman. Fourth edition, much enlarged and improred; 
illustrated by twenty finely executed copper-plates, and by wood cuts representing more than 
four hundred different objects. In addition to these illustrations, thirty-two finely executed 
cnpper-plate engravings, referred to in the Manual, are bound as a Supplemental Volume. 
$3.50. Price of Supp. VoL 91. 

The Manual has been placed among the tex^books in many of the colleges of the United 
States, e. g., Harvard, Wesleyan and Miami Unirersities ; Universities of Pennsylvania and 
Alabama ; Union, Rutgers, Amherst, Middlebory, Dartmouth, Bowdoln, W. Reserve, Marietta, 
Lafayette and Hamilton Colleges, itc. 

From Dr. Qeorgt Buah^ Pr<tf. of Hebrew in tkt UnioertU^ of New York. 

"We look back with a mournfbl regret to our classio days, to think we should hart been 
deprived of the advantage of such an auxiliary as is here fnnilshed to our children. We 
should about as soon think of a scholar's dispensing with the use of the Lexicon, in studying 
the Greek and Roman authors, as with this invaluable 'Manual' '* 

n. A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, firom the 14th to the close of the 
18th century ; consisting of Biographical Sketches of the Authors, and Selections from theiv 
Works, together with Explanatory and Illustrative Motes. By Prof. Charles D. Cleveland. 
Large 12ma pp. 762. 24th thousand. 91.751 

From the "London Athenioan'' of March, 185L 

**0f the filial attachment of Americans to the literature of old England, the work before ns 
is a most creditable specimen. It is decidedly the best book of the kind we know. # # The 
extracts are happily chosen, whether we consider their intrinsic excellence or their fitness to 
illustrate the peculiarities of the authors.** 

IIL ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: on the same plan 
as the author's "Compendium of English Literature," and designed as a Sequel to it. Its list 
of authors comprises distinguished English authors now living, and those who have died in the 
present century ; this latter class embracing many who fiourished in the 18th century. By Prof. 
Charles D. Cleveland. Large 12mo., pp. 778. 8th thousand. 91.75. 

From **Tke Evmngelul," New York. 

"It In a work of scholarship and taste, and embodies an amount of admirable sentiment, 
lofUy eloquence, and tnie poetry, which makes us proud that we speak the tongue of I^glish- 



men." 



IV. A COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE: on the same plan as the 
author's "Compendium of English Literature." By Prot Charles D. Cleveland. Large 
12mo., pp., 784. 3d thousand. 91.75. 

From th€ *'Hom4 Jowmed,** New York. 

"Mr. Cleveland has shown great skill, good taste and Judgment in the manner wherewith be 
has executed his task. # # The book, without doubt, is the l)est of its class ever published, 
and should be found upon the shelves of every private and public library." 

V. THE RISE, PROGRESS AND PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Matthew Harrison, A.M., Rector of Chnrch Oakley, Hants, and 
late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Second American Edition. 91.00. 

From tk4 "Dailff Evening TraveUtr,** Bo$Um. 

^'Barely have we been more disappointed — favorably we mean — than by the examination of 
this handsome volome. Instead of another abortive attempt to Improve ou Lindley Mnrray, 
which we expected to find, we fbund a most entertaining and Instructive work on the gradval 
rise and development of the English language, containing an historical sketch of the varimia 
tribes and people who have occupied Britain at different timea, and showing the various 
tongues which have contributed to make up the medley which we call the English language. 
The manner in which this has been done is explained by numerous examples, and the geniue 
and character of the English language are described ; the sources of corruption are designated ; 
the present structure of the language is very thoroughly explained, and the construction of tb«^ 
different parts of speech, and their nature and use, illustrated by pertinent examples. Take it 
all in all, the volume before ne contains more valuable, readable— yea, and entertaining-^ 
matter than any work we Iwvt in«t with for many a day.** 




WITH AMERICAN FINGERING. 



The Talue of the aboTe named work U well-known throngbout the UnitcHi 
States. It has received the commendat'ons of the first musical minds of the 
day. It is established on the be»t of foundations — intrinsic merit. 

We give below the names of a few, among the hnndk'eds of Professors of 
Music, from whom we have received testimonials in its Isvor : — 



Francis Q. Hill, 
B. F. Leavins, 
Wm. C. Glynn, 
A. Badmbacr, 
Alfred Jaell, 
Otto Dresel, 



Albx. Dretschock, ■ 

8. Thalbero, 

August Oockel, 

Lowell Mason, 

Geo. F. Root, 

Carl Bergmann, 

F. F. Muller, I Wm. Mason, 

£dwin Bruce. 

Boston : Published by Russell & Tolman, 291 Washington street. Sent 
to any part of ike United States, postage paid, on receipt of S2. 



Geo. J. Webb, 
Wm. B. Bradbubt, 
Aug. Kreissmanm, 
J. Trevkle, 
James Flint, 
Frank B. Howard, 
Wm. R. Babcock, 



COLLEQE SONG BOOK: 

A COLLICTIOH Of AMERICAN COLLEGE SOfiGSi WITH PlAHC-fORTI ACCOMPc 

Compiled and Arranged by C. Wist a r Stevens. 

COHTENTS. 

HARTARD SOIfGS. 

A Son of '29; Ba-be-bi-bo-ba ; Class of *59; Cobbler and Tinker; Fair Har- 
vard ; Gratulandum Est ; Hark ! the Morning Bell is Pealing ; In Moments of 
Joy ; In Sanitatem Omnium, ca, ca ! ; Integer Vitss ; It's a Way we have at Old 
Harvard; Lone Fish Ball ; There's Music in the Air; 'Tis Song that Scatters 
Roses in the Heart ; 'Twas off the Blue Canaries ; Upidee ; When the Puritans 
came over. 

Alma Mater; Alma Mater 0; Atalanta Boat Son^r ; Audacia; Co-ca-che-lnnk ; 
Come, Classmates ; Gather ye Smiles ; Gaudeamus i^tur ; lifiuriger Horatius ; 
Litoria ; Old Yale ; Parting Ode ; Sheepskin ; Shool ; Smoking Song ; Song. 
Class of '54 ; Tell me not in mournful numbers ; The Day of Departure ; The 
Wooden Spoon. 

SOlVCtS OF WII^IilAMS. 

Biennial Serenade ; My Whisker ; Oh, Give me a Home; Old Williams^ 'tis of 
thee ; Prize Song ; Sixty ; The Mountains ; The Summer Dawn is Breaking ; 
Towering Around Us ; Vacation Song ; Way Down in the Hoosick Valley. 

DARTMOUTH SONGS. 

Come, Brothers, drive Dull Care away ; Come, let us Drink to Junior Ease ; 
Dirge ; Incantation ; Jnbllate ; Let Every Young Sophomore r Mathematical 
Jordon ; Matthew's Valedictory ; Old Time, with Steady Face ; The Nymph of Joy. 

Thia work la deatined to be among the the moat popular of mnaical compUationa. It con* 
talna the aonga of each of onr collegea, whkh are hallowed bj time, and made aacred by the 
affectionate memoriea of the many who have paaaed on, aa ot thoae alao who atill aorvlve in 
all qnartera of the globe. The rolame ia intended aa a companion to College Worda and Coe- 
tona, and none of the graduatea of the Collegea, of whoae festlvala and merry-makings these 
songs are testimonials, ahoold fail to poaaesa a copy. 

8to. Bine mnsUn. Price One Dollar. On receipt of which sum, the work will be sent, pre- 
paid, to any part of the Dnited States. 

BUSSELL & TOLMAN, Publishers^ 

Sei WASHlNOTOir 8TBSET. 



JUST THE PAPER! 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED 

HUMOROUS AND SATffilOAL JOUMAI. 



I 



From Ike Atlanlic Monthly. 

"This ia the flrat really clever comic and Bftlirical journal wo have had in 
America — and really clever it ia. Il is both sbarp and good-tempered, and not 
•fraid to flay that its soul Is its owa — which shows that it has a bodI. Our rea- 
ders will be glad to know where tbej can Qnd native fan that has aomething 
belter In it than mercpatat'*." 

From ikt Nt« York Evening Pott. 

'■V*>iTT FirH is tbe Ijeat eipcrimeut of the kind yet made io the country. 
The paper has already contained many things worthy of Punch in hia brightest 
daya, nor is thia surprising when it la known that aomo of the best wits and 
moat graceful writera In the country contribute to its pagea." 

The lime having arrired when a publication of this sort, employing the best 
literary and artistic talent in America, It imperatirely demanded by tbe people, 
the undersigned has endeavored to satiafy that demand in tho moat complute 
ftud agreeable manner. 

To thia end, he has engaged writers and artists of the bigheat order of talent 
to combine in producing the most rellned, witty, sarcastic — If need be — an' 
altogether reailablo 

WEEKLY JOURNAL OF HUMOR 

ever pnblished in thia country. 
la the organ 

Defending the Eight, and Assailing the Wrong I 

wherever they may bo found, without reference to the tender apota of any per- 

Ita aim ia to interest and amuse the public, while conveying sharp at 
and pungent lesaons, on all aorta of topics, to all sorts of people. 
VANITY FAIR is issued regularly on Wednesday of each weofc. 



TE E. 3!<r S : 

, Three dollars per annvim.— Six Cents single copy. 

TEIE-Jwrs IFOIft CLUBS : 

Two copies of Vanity Falh will be sent to one address for - - - 85 

Five copies, --.-- 12 

Ten copies, -. 20 

An Extra copy will be allowed to tbe gelter-np of every Clnb of QOt teas than 
five cop if a. 

•«• Bound copiea of Voldme One wiU be sent, poatage pre-paid, upon tha 
receipt of Two Do;.i.AHa. 

LSubacripliooa ahould be forwarded to 
1 '■:"■■"■ 



THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 



FROM TtlE 



LATEST PARIS HDITIOHS, 

WITH 
IMPOBTAHT ADDITIONS AND IMPHOVEMEHTS. 

JEWETT'S SPIERS'S 

PITBLISHED BV 
MASON BROTHERS. NEW YORK. 



r 
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^m UlfABRTDGED EDITIOIT. 

^V J KWBTT'a SPIERS'S UNABRIDGED FRENCH AND ESaLISH DICTIOK- 

^B ART. Crom Ihc Fifth and Lalesl PbHs Editum. Beviwd and Americanind 

^B by J. L. JcwiTT, Editor of "Ollcodorf '■ New Melhod," etc. Svo., 1002 pp., 

^1 trlplu columned. Price 8-160. 

^m ThI* u ft reprint of the laMst Paris edilion of BpUrR'ii compleM work, »od h 

^M Uke onlf edition pabllshed in Aiaori<» tinder Ibe ftuthor'i lanctioo. It biu been 

^M <mr«fnlly ivrised by Prof. J. L. Jewktt, iho well-known editor of "OUendorf," 

^K Slid adapted to Uw want) of Aaierican aludenta and teachers. 

^L SCHOOL EDITION. 

^V JEWBTT'8 8PTER8S PROSOUNCINa SCHOOL DICTIONART OF THE 

^B FRENCH AND ENQLISU LANGUAQES. From 8pier«'g Abridgi^ Paris 

^V Edilion. Raviflcd, CorrcclBil, and EiiiarBed.by Prof J. L. Jewett, Kdili 

^ ■Ollendorf a New Molliod," etc. l:imo., TItipp., triple-ootnmned. Price 8 

This 1* the only edition □[ Spiers's Abridgment pubiiglird in this covDlr;, 
guaranty of the gcnulncneu of these books, we girc the fallowing. 

Extract from a Uttar fnm Dr. ^ert. 
Meura. M.son BaoTHERs : J'aH; Jiut. 6, 1867. 

"Oeiillem$H~-l beg to acknowledge the receipt of copies of your rcprials of 
my Oenebil French and ENOLisa DicTioNiniRa, and of the School Edition 
of this work (Jewktt'b SpiEas's.) I willingly admit that your editions of both 
these works are bona /da what they profess lo be, rii., reprints of the works 
the titles of which they bear. Yon haro not, m a pabllaher of yonr city baa 
done, In one case added to my work another man's name, and in another case 
added iny name lo another man's work. In the book entitled '^I'crt tmi 
Surttme't French School Diciionarg,' 1 can see nothing of mine but my 
name. A. SPIBRS.*' 

The publiilicra claim for tliese editions ft fullness, accnracy and completeness 
not allaioed in any similar works; while, by a sapcrior [ypographical arrange- 
ment, a great incruaae of matter is afforded In smaller sj<ace and at cheaper 
prices than can be found elsewhere. By laborious reviaiona and large additkni, 
Ibe Eogiish- French part Is made of peculiar Talue. 
Prof. Fasquclie, author of the lext-books bearing hia name, says ; 
"I do not hesitate in recommendinu these books as, in my opinion, the best 
French and English DictiDiiaries published in the United States." 

Similar eiprcssions of opiiiioiiB. from the first teachers of the United 
and Caciada, may be obtaiiii:d from the puliUshcra on applii 

MASON BROTHERS, Publishers, 

6 and 7 MBHCER STBEET, MEW YO] 
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collinsXbSother, 

82 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 

I. 

OLMSTED'S PHILOSOPHY, BY SNELL, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURAL PHILOSOPHr, 

Designed as a Text Book for Students in College, 

Bt Prop. D. Olmsted, LL.D., Talb College. 

New edition, Revised hy R S. SneU, Prof, Math, and Natural PhiUaophy, 

Amherit CoVege, 
One handsome Tolume, Syo., pp. 500, Price, $8.00. 

The pablishers' have now the satisfaction of offering this work to the public, 
as more than ever entitled to the place it has occupied for nearly a quarter of a 
century, as the standard Text Book in Natural Philosophy, Professor Snell, 
whose long experience and eminent abilities admirably qualify him for the un- 
dertaking, has gone over the book in the most thorough manner, revising it, and 
adding the latest discoyeries in this department of science. His success is evin- 
ced by the concurrent testimony of the distinguished gentlemen to whom early 
copies of it have been submitted. The Publishers have already received assu- 
rances from the following Professors, that the book will be a(dopted in their 
classes; Prof. Coffin, Lafayette College; Prof. Wilson^ Dickinson College; 
Prof. Neu;ton, Yale College ; Pres. Chapin, Beloit College ; Prof. Henshaw, 
Rutger's College. 

Professors and Teachers, wishing to examine the work, will be supplied with 
copies at half price, on application to the Publishers. 

Classes now using Olmhted's Philosophy, can still, if desirous, obtain the old 
edition ; those wishing the new, will please order " SnelPs edition." 



II. 

^s Bookkeeping. 

PRESTON'S TREATISE ON BOOKKEEPING : 

EXHIBITING 

METHODS OP KEEPING ACCOUNTS BY SINGLE ENBTY, 
Adapted to^ksoiLse of Retailers, Farmers, and Common Schools, 

AND A 

System of Book Keeping hy Double Entry ^ 

ARRANGED FOR THOSE WHO CONTBMPLATE THE PURSUIT OP MERCANTILE 

BUSINESS. 

To which are added a variety of UseAil Forms, and a complete Treatise on Equa- 
tion of Payments ; By 



New, Stereotyped, edition. Revised, Improved, and considerably enlarged. 

Royal 8vo. Price, $1.13. 

This favorite work, having been thoroughly revised by its veteran author, is 
now presented in an improv^ form, still retaining the characteristics which have 
distinguished it — clearness of explanation, perspicuity of style, and accuracy of 
arrangement. 

Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. Schools supplied on liberal 

terms. COLLINS ft BROTHER, Publishers, 

83 Warren street, New York. 



WEBSTER & WORCESTER ; 

« Enlightened Regard for Purity." 

The following ■tatement baa been pat in circulation relatire to tbe Dictionary adopted by 

aome of tbe moat prominent publiabers in tbe United Statea : 

** Thfi firm of Harper dl Brotbera ia almoat tbe only one of note in the United StateSf 
wbieb baa adopted Webater an tbe atandard of ortbography. Tbe Appletona, Putnam and 
8cribner, of New York ; Little 6l llrown, Ticknor & Fielda, Croaliy &■ Nicbola, and all 
tbe otber leading publiahing housea of Boaton ; and Bailer and J. B. Lippincott 6l Co., of 
Pbiladelpbia, on the contrarr, with enlightened regard for tbe purity of our language, eape- 
eially eachew Webater, and have adopted Worceaier.** 

The following coouDunicationa from many of the booaea named abore, are a sufficient re- 
ply to ihia autement, the truth of which, with many othera, of a like character, ia not at all 
aottained by facta : 

** In answer to your inquiry whether the statement that * we eapecially eachew Weheter 
and bare adopted Worceater* aa our atandard in orthography is true, we reply that ii u #%• 
fircfy without fnmdatiim. Our practice ia to leave thia matter to the authora of our books. 
We have obaerved that with literary men generally, spelling ia entirely a matter of hahit, 
Tery few of them conforming atrictly to the authority of any dictionary ; while, in this 
country at leaat, tbe authors of educational tezt-booka, and other worka, in reference to 
which the queation of orthography ia carefully oonaidered, very generally recognize and 
carefully follow Webater aa their standard. D. A pplbton & Co., 

CHABLBa SCBIBNEB, 

Nao York, May 16, 1800. Gboboe P. Pctwam. 

" Webater's system of orthography ia made the atandard in our office, and when not oth^ 
erwise influenced ^y the preference of our authors, our publicationa conform thereto. 

The fact that we sellovsR one hundbbd thoitsamd copies of Webster's Dictionaries 
per annum, we regard aa sufficient evidence of the preferences of tbe public to warrant us 
in adberrogto thia atandard. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

" Dtar Sir$ :— In reply to your inquiry we have to remark, that the autement that * we 
have eapecially escliewed Webster and adopted Worceater, aa the standard of authority in 
our publicationa,* is unauthorised and untrue. Your obedient aervanta, 

PhilatUlphia, May 20, i860. £. H. BuTLBB & Co. 

** Our attention having been called by you to a atatement that we * eachew Webater and 
have adopted Worcester,' we would say that no aoch aiatement has been authorized by us. 

Our custom invariably ia to leave the matter to beaettled by the preferences of the authors 
for whom we publish. Cbosby, Nichols, Lbb dc Co. 

Bottoa, June 2, 1860. 

** In answer to your inquiry, we rrply that we have not especially eschewed * Webster 
and adopted Worceater,* as the standard of authority in our publications. 

We have always left the question of spelling in our books to be decided by our authors 
aa they thoaght best. Your obedient servants. Little, B bo wn & Co. 

Boston, June 2, 1860. 

BoMtony June 9, 1860. 

We endorse the anawers given you by oar neigbbora, M eaars. Little, Brown & Co., and 
Croaby, Nichols, Lee & Co. Cbockbr & Brewster. 

In reply to your inquir)[ regarding the standard system of orthography adonted in our pub- 
lications, we would say, in all our late issues we have carefully eschewed Worcester*s sys- 
tem, adopting Webster as our only standard. 

" The introduction of over 1,500,000 copies of Town and Holbrook's Progressive Series 
of Readers within tne past three years, together with the sale of nearly 150.000 copies of 
the Progressive Speller and Definer, (by the same authora,) within the last yesr, would in- 
dicate practically our viewa. Bazin & Ellsworth. 

Awfen, June 5, 1860. 
O. & C. Mbriam : Boaton, June 9, 1860. 

Dear Sire :— In reply to your note of jnquiry, I beg leave to aay, that in all questiona of 
orthography and definition, Webster is my appeal, unquestioned ^nd final. I do not, how- 
ever, control my authora, who, either from habit or choice, prefer Worcester. *Tia very 
seldom, indeed, that we have occasion to raise the queation of compamtive authorities, 
Webster being with me the end of controversy. Sincerely yours, Henry Hoyt. 

Messrs. 6. & C. Merriam : Boeton, June 9, 1860. 

We do not especially eschew Webster, and have not adopted Worcester. Authors have 
the entire control of thia matter in our publications. Yours truly, 

Chasb, Nichols & Hill. 
Boston, June 9, 1860. 

'* Of the two Dietionariea we prefer Webster, and when our opinion can decide a cus- 
tomer, Web^r goes. In publishing we are governed by our authors We sell from three 
to five Webster to one of the other. J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington st." 



BROWH & TjSl66jS.RB, 

PTJBLISHEES and WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 

IVos. 9S aad 99 CorBhlll, Boston, 

Have recenlly isaaed 

Critical and MiscellADeous. In four Tolumes., price per Tolume, S1.26. 

''The present edition can scarcely be comm^^Lded in too high terms." — New 
York Tribune. 

"There are some thirty articles in this edition, which are included in no othw, 
English or American.'* — Bogton Tranecript. 

''It is so elegantly printed that one almost dislikes to handle it, from the fear 
that its beauty may be injured. The casket is indeed worthy of the jewels it 
contains." — Boston Traveler. -^^— 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA.— A popular Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences, Literature, History, Politics, Biography; including a copious collection 
of original articles in American Biography. Edited by Francis Lieber, assist- 
ed by E. WiGGLEswoRTH and T. O. Bradford, with additions by Professor 
Henry Vethake, of the University of Pennsylvania. In fourteen large octavo 
volumes, containing in all nine thousand large, double columned pages, furnished 
in various styles of binding, at very low prices. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.— New Edition, with Additions and 
Corrections. By Aones Strickland. In seven very handsome volumes, crown 
octavo, illustrated by fourteen engravings on steel. Price per volume, cloth 
$1.76, half calf, $3.00, sheep, $2.25. 

The execution of this work is equal to the conception. Qreat pains have been 
taken to make it both interesting and valuable — LUera/ry Oazette. 

A valuable contribution to historic knowledge. It contains a mass of every 
kind of historical matter of interest, which industry and resource could collect. 
— AihetuBum. 

A charming work, — full of interest at once serious and pleasing.— IfofMtMir 
Ouizot. 

PARLEY'S CABINET LIBRARY.— By Hon. S. G. Goodrich. In 20 vols., 
16mo., 600 illustrations. This is a complete Library of Biography, History, 
Philosophy, Art, Science and Literature : embracing subjects of the most im- 
portant kind, such as every one in this ago of progress should know, and which 
can only be obtained elsewhere at great expense of books and time. Price $10 
per set. 

MARGARET FULLER'S WORKS.— Life Without and Life Within. An en- 
tire new volume of her unpublished manuscripts, edited by her brother, Rev. 
Arthur B. Fuller. 1 vol. 12rao. Price $1.26. 

AT HO.ME AND ABROAD.— Memoir of Magaiet Fuller D'Ossoli. 

WOMEN OF THE 19th CENTURY.— Art, Literature, and the Drama. The 
above six volumes, being the complete works of that much esteemed authoress, 
Margaret Fuller, are published uniform, and furnished separate or complete. 

Dr. HAYES' ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY.— An intensely interesting narrative 
of Arctic Life. Fourth thousand. In 1 vol. Time. Price, $1.26. 

IN PREl«S) THB COIHPI^BTE WORKS OF FRANCIS BACOlf. 

In 16 vols., crown octavo. Price per vol., cloth, $1.60. They will be reprinted 
from the recent London edition, edited by James Spedding, M. A., of Trinity 
College, Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, and Douglas 
Denor Heath, Barrister at Law, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
published by subscription. One vol. each month ; the first vol. to be issued July 1. 

A Prospectus, with specimen pages, will be sent to any address on applicatioo, 
and those desirous of subscribing for the Works, may send their names direct 
to the Publishers. 

Persons thus subscribing can receive their volumes each month, as issued, by 
mail, postage prepaid, and volumes thus sent will be protected from ii\jury by 
strong wrappers. B&OWN ft TAGGABD, Publishers, Boston. 



'*Th6 lapse of a few months will be lufBcient to eaUblUh 'Woroeiter^ INe- 
tionary' as the acknowk-dged standard of reference among the acholan «f 
England and America."— I>oim2o» LiUrary OazetU, /Vft. 11, 1860. 
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Oyer 1000 lUustrations. More words and 
Meanings than any other English 

Dictionary. 

THE 20TH THOUSAND NOW BEADY. 



SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



The following brief extracts will show in what estimation the work b held by 
some of the most eminent scholars : 

It is the most complete and practical, the very best as well as the cbeapert 
'English Dictionary that I know. Job. Bosworth, D.D., Professor of Aiigh>- 
Saxon, University of Oxford. 

More complete and exact than any of its predecessors. [W. Whewell, DJ>., 
Master Trinity College, Cambridge, and author of History of the Indaetiva 
Sciences. 

Yonr Dictionary is truly a Thesaurus of the English language, and leares but 
little to be dL'.sired in that line. [J. T. Champlin, D.D., President of WaitenriDe 
Colleg*', Mnine. , 

The work appears to me to be altogether unsurpassed. [Leonard Woods, 
LL D., ProHideut of Dowdoin College. 

No scholar can afford to be without your Dictionary. [N. Lord, D.D., Prati- 
deiit of Dartniouth Culhr(;o. 

The mature hcholarsYiip which the work cTinces, is to me Its most pleasing 
feature, whore we have learnius; without pednntry. and the fruits of the most 
accuraU.> and liberal researcl) without ostentation. [Calvin Pease, D.D., Presi- 
dent of UnivLT>ity of Vermont. 

The Dictionary will prove an enduring monument of the learning, indostiy, 
patience and scholarly wisdom of its author, and will place him high among 
the great lexicographers of the English language. [Benjamin Larabeb, D.D., 
President of Middiebury College. 

The htandard Dictionary of our language. [C. C. Fxlton, LL.D., President 
of Harvard C(»llese. 

A proud monument of accurate scholarship. [Mark Hopkins, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Williamn College. 

I make this (Worcester's Dictionary) my standard in orthography and pronun- 
ciation. [B. Sears, D.D., President of Brown University. 

I consider your Dictionary, in almost every respect — in orthography, prouncia- 
tion, and di-flniiioiis— as superior to any of its predecessors. [Dahiel R. Good- 
win, D.D., President of Trinity College. 
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NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPJIDIA. 

A DICTIONARY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited 1^ GBOBaB BIPIiEY AND OHARTiKB ▲. DANA. 

lb be cmnpleted in 16 volumeSj royal octavo^ large size, daubU ccHumiM, Vcis. 1 ft} 10 
ere ready, and a successive vokane vsiU he issuad every ihree or four months. 

Price in Cloth, $3 : Shxep, Libbabt Sttlb, $3 60 : Half MorocoO} $4 : Half 

R178SL4, $4 60, SAOH. 



PLAN OP THE CTCLOPiEDIA. 

Tho New Americau Cyclopssi^ presents a panoramic view of all human know* 
ledge, as it exists at the present moment It embraces and popularizes every sub- 
ject that can be thought of. In its successive volumes is contained an inexhaustible 
f\ind of accurate and practical information on Art and Science, in all their branches, 
including Mechanics, Mathematics, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology; on Agriculture, Commerce, and Manu&ctures; on Law, Medicine, and Theo- 
logy ; on Biogpraphy and History, Geography and Ethmology ; on Political Economy, 
tlie Trades, Inventions, Politics, the Things of Common life, and General Literature. 

Tho Industrial Arts and those brandies of PracticiJ Science which have a direct 
bearing on our every-day life, such as Domestic Enconomy, Ventilation, the Heating 
of Houses, Diet, &c., are treated with the thoroughness which their great importance 
demands. Technical terms are here, as far as possible, avoided, tliat all the infor- 
mation given may be practically understood and applied. 

The department of Biography is full and complete, embracuig the lives of all 
eminent persons, ancient and modem. In American biography, particularly, great 
pains have been taken to present the most comprehensive and accurate record that 
has yet been attempted. Special attention is called to a new and invaluable feature 
in this department: not only are the lives of the distinguished dead fbmished, but 
also those of the living celebrities of our own and otlier countries, prepared by 
writers who, from personal acquaintance or special researcli, are most competent to 
do them unbiased justice. 

In History, the New American Cyclopaedia gives no mere catalogue of barren 
dates; but a copious and spirited narrative, under their appropriate heads, of the 
principal events in the annals of the world. So in Greograph^, it not only serves as 
a general Gazetteer, but it gives interesting descriptions of the principal localities 
mentioned, derived from books of travel and other fVesh and authentic sources. 

As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research and exactness of statement, 
the popular method has been pursued. The wants of the people in a work of this 
kind have been carefully kept in view throughout By condensation and brevity, 
the editors liave been enabled to introduce a much g^reater variety of subjects than 
is usually found in similar works, and thus to enchance tlie value of the New 
American Cyclopaedia as a manual of universal reference. 

. It is hardly necessary to add that throughout tho whole, perfect fairness to all 
sections of country, local institutions, public men, political crecKls, and religious de- 
nominations, has been a sacred principle and leading aim. Nothing tliat can be 
construed into an invidious or offensive allusion has been admitted. The trutli, 
witliout note or comment, has been our motto. 

OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST 

Already numl>era Twelve TnouSAND names, from every section of the country* 
which evidences the universal popularity of this National Work. 

THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOP-^DIA 

Is sold exclusively by subscription, and Agents have been appointed for almost all 
sections of the Union. In case, however. Agents are not to be found, we will re- 
ceive subscriptions, and forward copies of the work, ft-ee of expense, on receipt of 
tlie price. Persons at a distance may send money for one or more volumes at a 
time, it not being necessary to take the whole ten volumes at once, unless they feel 
inclined to do so. Those living in the city will find a subscription book at our store, 
where their names will be entered, and the volumes, as published, sent to any part 
of the city. 

D. APPLETON k OOm Pfihiisktrs, 443 k 445 Broadway, N. Y. 





The subscriber would call the attention of graduating classes to a new and beauti- 
ful style of Photograph (made onlj hy himself,) which is peculiarly adaiyted for 
Class Pictures ; forming when bound a very neat and elegant class book, — ^very un- 
like the old style of Photograph. No effort spared to give perfect satisfaction to 
all who favor him with their orders. Specimen photographs sent when desired. 

J. L. LOVELL, 

Tlie following resolutions were passed by the Class of *60, Amherst College, to 
which ho would call the attention of those interested. 

Whereas, other clashes in Amherst College have found great difficulty in securing 
suitable pictures to form a tastef\il and elegant class book, and we have succeeded 
beyond our expectations, and whereas we are conscious that great credit is due the 
skilfiil and acoommodating artist for the entirely satisfkctory manner in whidi he 
has performed his sliare of the work. 

Resolved^ that in consideration of the facts, we, the members of the g^raduating 
'Hass of 1860, do hereby tender to Mr. Lovcil our cordial thanks for the uniform 
courtesy which he has evinced and for the \musual taste and ability which he has 
manifested in accomplishing a deUcate and difficult task. 

Resolved: That owing to our personal relations with Mr. Lovell, it affords us 
great pleasnre to be able to bear public testimony to his superior qualities as a rare 
artist and a courteous gentleman. 

. J. W. WABD, Jr., ) 
BENJ. WORMELL, V Com. of tha CUus. 
C. E. DICKINSON, \ 
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SONG-S OF YALE ! 

HBW BDITIOH, 

Revised and greatly enlarged by the addition of many NEW 
and POPULAR SONGS. With an elaborate his- 
torical Introduction. Also, containing a 

HNE STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE COLLEGES, 

as a frontispiece. 
Edited bv EDWARD C. PORTER, Class of 1868. 

Just PuhlUhed and for $ale hy 

THOMAS H. PE^SE, 

BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 



WAIftttfiBH^O 




100 Merrimack Street, 
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Geo. KENDALL WARREN, 
COLLEGE PHOTOGBAPHEB, 

In offering his services to Colleges and Seminaries is fully 
confident that his extended experience in this branch of Photo^ 
graphy — which he has of late made a speciality — enables him 
to gratify the tastes of every Student 

His advantages for producing superior pictures in great 
quantities are of the most extensive nature as the results at 
various Institutions for several years pnst hear ample testim,ony 
more than 

m. HUNDRED THOUSAIID PHOTOfiRAPHS 

having been issued from his establishment for Students gradu- 
ating at 

DARTMOUTH, 
BROWN, 

COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, 
WILLIAMS, 

PHILLIPS ANDOVER ACADEMY, 
RUTGERS, 

ANDOVER THEO. SEMINARY, 
and UNION COLLEGE. 

Classes having the subject of picture* under consideration, 
will, by communicating toith Mr. Warren, meet with immediate 
returns, and should they entrust their contracts to his hands, 
may be assured of receiving his entire personal attention. 



VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 

PUBLISHED BY 

GOULD AND LINCOLN, BOSTON. 

Among tlie important Text-books publislicd hy G. t^ L., tiicy invite special atten- 
tion to tho following: — 

Jjeotures on liOglo. By Sir WlllUm Hamiltoa, Bart., Prof: of Logic and Metaphjtiea ia 
the University of Ediabargh. With Notea from Original Materials, and an Appen&z coo* 
taining the Latest Development of his Now Logical Theory. Edited by H. Longnevllle 
Hansel. U. D , Oxford, and John Veitch, M. A., Edinburgh. Royal 8vo. Cloth. tS.ua 

This volume completes the Metaphysical and Logical Series of Sir William Hamilton, and 
will enable American Scholars to possess themselves of the luvalnable works of this eminent 
author, in two elegant octavo volumes, at six dollars— half the price of the EngliiJi edition. 

Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Edited by ProU H. L. 
Mansel and John Veitch. UoyalSvo. Cloth. $3.00. 

Hamilton's Lectures On Metaphysics have been received with eminent favor, and already 
atloptcd as a textbook in Harvard, Yale, Princeton and other distinguished colleges. 

Frologomena IjOgioa: An Inquiry into the Psychological Character of Logical Processes. 
By 11. Lougucvillo Mansel, B. D., Pruf. of Moral and Metaphvsical I^iiosophy, Oxford; 
author of " Limits of Ueligioua Thought," etc 12mo. Cloth. '$1.00 

This work is an important contribution to Mental Science, by one who stands in the fhmt 
rank of living authors in this department of learning. 

Mental Philosophy ; Including the Intellect, tho Sensibilities, and the Will. By Joseph 
Ifavuu, I'ruf. of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Amherst College. Royal ISmo. Cloth 
embossed, CFl.oO. 

Prof. Park, of Andovcr, says : *' It is distinguished fur its clearness of style, perspicoity of 
method, candor of spirit, acumen and comprehensiveness of thought." 

The work has met with remarkable success, having been already introduced into a Iarg« 
number of leading Colleges and Schools in various parts of the country. 

Moral Philosophy, including Theoretical and Practical Ethics. By Joseph Haven, D. D. 
Royal li'mo. Cloth embossed. $l.*i5u 

Instructors in Colleges and Seminaries will find tbiv an excullent text-book, greatly snpeiior 
to most of the manuals now in use. 

Blcments of Moral Science. By Francii Wayland, D. D., late President of Brown 
I'uiversity. 12mo. Cloth. 61.*io. 

Zilomenta of Political Economy. l>y Francis Wayland, I>. D. 12mo. Cloth. |>I.S.'i. 

The above Works by Dr. Wayland are used as text-books in many of the Colleges and higher 
Schools throughout the Union, and are highly approved. 

Barth and Man ; Lectures ou Comparative Physical Geography, in its relation to the 
Hibtory of Mankind. By Arnold Gnyot. With Illustrations. ISmo. Cloth. 91.35. 

" TliA work is one of high merit, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great research, and 
a philosophical spirit of investigation." — aiUiman's Journal, 

Thesaurus of English "Words and Phrases, so classified and arranged as to faclllute 
the exprujtsion of ideas, and assist in Literary Composition. By Peter Mark Roget. Re- 
vised aud udlted by Bamas Soars, D. D., Pros, of Brown University. ISmo. Cloth. 91.50. 

Tho work has become one of standard authority, both in this country and in Great Britain. 

Elements of Gkeology ; adapted to Schools .ind Colleges. With numerous Ulustrationi. 
By J. U. Loomis, President of Lcwisburg University. l:^mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

" It is surpassed by no work before the American public." — M. B. Anderton^ LL, D., Frti, 
Rochester Vnicenity. 

Principles of Zoology ; Touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Natural 
Arrangement, of the Itaces of Animals. With numerous Illustrations. For the use of 
Schools aud Colleges. PartL Comparative Physiology. By Louis Agasslz and A. A. Gonld. 

91.00. 

" It is not a mere book, but a work — a real work in the form of a book. Zoology ia an In* 
teresting science, and here is treated with a masterly hand. It is a work adapted to Colleges 
and Schools, and no young man should bo without it."-^Scientijie AMerican. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1860. By David A. Wells, Esq. 12mo. Cloth. 
9l.*'25. 

Guyot*s Mural Maps. A series of Elegant Colored Maps, for the Recitation Room, by 
Professor Arnold Gnyot; viz.. Map of tiie "World, mounted, 910.oa Map of NortH 
America, do. 99.00. Map of South America, do. 9U ou. Map of Qeographical 
Biementa,do. 9i».oo. 
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